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is  not  alone  the  measure  of  how  MUCH,  buteJso  for  how  LONG  . . .  Foij  ih1s  ^  t  p;  <943 

true  that  human  institutions  must  submit  themselves  to  TEST  after  TEST,  ^ 

year  after  year,  before  worthiness  is  proven  by  conclusive  and  univc  rsal  DtlHOlT 

evidence  .  .  .  And  The  Chicago  Daily  News  is,  without  question,  a  tested  ' 

institution  as  Chicago's  BASIC  advertising  medium  .  .  .  Over  the  time  span 

of  42  YEARS  it  has  carried  MORE  TOTAL  DISPLAY  linage  than  any  other 

paper,  morning,  evening  or  Sunday.* 


of  dollars  worth  of  goods  and  services  have  been  bought  in  direct  response 
to  advertising  appearing  in  The  Daily  News  columns  . . .  These  transactions 
were  inspired  at  a  cost  WITHOUT  WASTE  because  The  Daily  News  is  a 
HOME  publication  with  a  million  reader-friends  .  .  .  This  family  newspaper 
averages  3  READERS  per  copy  who  enjoy  its  pages  in  the  leisure  of  the 
evening  when  they  can  read  thoughtfully  ...  As  contrasted  with  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  spattered  and  wandering  circulation  read  in  a  snatch-as- 
snatch-can  way  ...  Yes,  as  your  advertising  medium  The  Chicago  Daily 
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National  Adrertisir^  Representativesi  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Marker  \  do.,  Ar»'  'or/..  * uirafitK  hetroit,  St,  Louis;  Keenr  Fitzpatrick,  Sun  Francisco 


Warm  night,  and  raining  .  .  .  but 
more  than  32,000  people  paid  from 
$L.50  to  $4.50  (thousands  were  turned 
away)  to  see  the  Chicago  Bears  beat 
the  Phil-Pitt  ELagles  by  two  touchdowns 
...  at  Shibe  Park,  Philadelphia,  on 
September  16.  The  sixth  annual  game 
sponsored  by  The  Inquirer  for  various 
local  charities,  this  year’s  affair  raised 
approximately  $30,000  .  .  .  and  sold 
$36 1,1  SO  in' War  Bonds  as  well. 

You  can  see  and  hear  the  32,000 
crowd  at  a  football  game;  we  publish 
the  profits  ...  Not  so  easy  I  >  see  or 


realize  are  the  crowds — and  profits  — 
The  Inquirer  draws  day  after  day  to 
advertisers’  outlets.  There  is  evidence 
if  you  core  to  look  for  it ...  in  Media 
Records,  in  seven  years  of  advertising 
leadership  in  this  market,  in  the  larger 
volume  and  larger  gains  year  after  year, 
in  more  and  more  advertisers  using 
more  and  more  .space ! . . .  The  Inquirer 
always  puts  on  a  Big  Game  for  anybody 
who  makes  anything  worthwhile  and 
tells  the  worthwhile  people  in  this 
market  about  it — in  Philadelphia's 
worthwhile  medium. 


SERVICE  MEN — hundreds  were  guests  at  the  game . . 
on  tickets  supplied  through  the  Philadelphia  VSO. 


lOHNNY  BUn.ER,  Eagle  halfback,  g-t  the  Robert  J. 
French  Memorial  Trophy  awarded  the.  “outstanding" 
player  on  the  field. . .  from  Lieutenant  Alexis  Thompson, 
Eases'  owner  (left),  and  Robert  A.  F renck,  Toledo  Blade 
sports  editor.  The  Trophy  is  named  for  Mr.  French's  son, 
note  dead,  formerly  The  Inquirer's  exerntire  .sports  editor. 


n/jY~  i 


Down  th«  ropot  and  into  a  life  raft  slide  and  squirm  officers  and  men  of  the  and  sank.  This  picture  is  one  of  many  done  for  LIFE  by  artist  Tom  Lea,  who 
stricken  aircraft  carrier  Ilomd.  After  all  were  safely  off,  the  big  ship  capsiztHi  had  spent  66  days  aboard  doomed  Hornet  before  it  went  to  the  bottom. 
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IM  hauled  fo  rest.  This  is  one  of  a  scries  of  cieht  pictures  Paul  Sample  suits  towinj?  a  giant  PBM  out  of  water  onto  a  ramp.  Sample  made  his  first 
'aintrtl  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  It  .shows  handlers  in  heavy  brown  nibber  sketch  »»f  this  plane  just  as  it  returned  to  the  base  at  dawn  after  a  night  patrol. 


The  art  exhibit  that  miliions  saw! 


millions  of  readers  who  see  LIFE  each 
'  wtek  have  been  viewing,  during  the  past 
two  years,  a  remarkable  exhibit  of  art... 
ill*  results  of  a  new  venture  in  journalism. 

They  have  seen  the  colorful,  dramatic  re¬ 
productions  of  seventy  canvases  painted  by 
leading  American  artists  .  .  .  paintings  which 
are  on-the-scene  reports  of  battle  actions  and 
of  the  men  who  fight,  paintings  that  bring 
home  the  very  feel  and  sound  and  smell  of 
World  War  II. 

This  great,  continuing  exhibit  of  paintings 
Upart  of  life’s  plan  to  bring  Americans  as 
graphic,  accurate,  and  interpretive  a  story 
of  this  war  as  it  is  po.ssible  to  obtain. 

Colorful  record  of  the  War 

Even  before  Pearl  Harbor  .  .  .  LIFE  had 
commissioned  America’s  leading  easel  artists 
logo  out  and  paint  our  troops,  our  ships,  our 
growing  Army  and  Navy.  After  Pearl  Harbor 
they  continued  to  paint  for  LIFE’s  readers  a 
colorful  record  of  the  w'ar  itself.  As  these  paint¬ 
ings  appear  in  LIFE,  it  is  the  first  time  in  his¬ 


tory  that  fine  arts  have  been  used  on  a  wide 

scale  to  augment  other  skills  of  journalism. 

An  exhibit  on  tour 

Today,  146  of  these  paintings  are  here  in 
America. They  were  shown  at  the  National  Gal- 


LIFE’s  historic  new  venture  in 
iourneiism  wins  high  praise: 
EDWARD  ALDEN  JEWELL,  N.  Y.  Imat; 

“This  exhibition  contains  much  fine  and 
serious  work  .  .  .  ha.s  an  intimate  and 
penetratingly  ijerceptive  touch. 

“LIFE  magazine  ha.s  performed  a  gen¬ 
uine  service  by  sending  well-ecjnipped 
artists  into  every  theatre  of  war,  and 
then  reproducing  the  results  of  their 
observations.” 

CARLYLE  BURROWS,  N.  Y.  hhraU  Tribunm: 

“No  effort  lias  been  withheld  by  LIFE 
in  presenting  these  vivid  records  of  Army 
and  Navy  battle  actions.  Some  of  the 
best-known  young  American  artists  wertr 
chosen  to  make  these  w'ar  reitirds  for 
posterity.” 


lery  of  Art  in  Washington  and  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City, 
and  are  now  on  tour  throughout  the  country. 

Large  as  the  attendance  at  these  exhibits 
has  been — 26,733  New  Yorkers  visited  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  to  see  these 
paintings— it  is  a  mere  handful  of  people  com¬ 
pared  to  the  22,000,000  civilians  who  had 
already  seen  these  paintings  in  LIFE. 

To  date,  twenty-seven  LIFE  artists  have 
covered  the  fighting  fronts  or  are  traveling  to 
them  now.  Meanwhile,  more  paintings  are 
lieing  commissioned,  and  as  they  are  com¬ 
pleted  will  be  reproduced  in  LIFE  magazine. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  all  of  the  canvase.s 
will  be  presented  by  LIFE  to  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  for  hou.sing  in  whatever  memorial  is 
erected  to  the  heroes  of  World  War  II. 
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Fashions  in  Folks  for  43 


I^hions  in  clothes  change  evety  fall,  as  the  brisk, 
bright  and  beautiful  department  store  advertise¬ 
ments  will  clearly  show  you. 


to  live,  nice-looking  clothes  to  wear.  Tliey  want 
to  win  this  war.  And  they’re  willing,  as  now,  to 
scrimp  and  sacrifice  and  fight  for  these  things. 


Fashions  in  folks  don’t  change  very  much.  Human  But  this  could  be  said  of  people  who  read  oth« 
nature  stays  pretty  nearly  the  same.  papers. 


Take  New  Yorkers,  for  instance.  And,  by  New 
Yorkers,  we  mean  all  the  folks  who  live  within 
commuting  distance  of  our  tall  city.  Take  the 
more  than  two  million  who  are  reached  by 
this  newspaper  daily,  and  over  three  mil¬ 
lion  we  reach  on  Sunday.  They  haven’t 
changed  a  lot  during  the  more  than 
forty  years  we’ve  been  building  their 
favorite  newspaper  for  them. 

They  still  want  a  comfortable  place 


And  this  could  be  said  of  people  in  Dcs  Moimif 

and  Dayton,  in  Duluth  or  in  Dallas.  t 

! 

Sure.  That’s  the  point  we’re  making.  The  pet^j 
who  read  the  New  York  Joumal-American  are  juM 
like  millions  of  other  folks,  except  there  are  lo] 
many  of  them  that  they  represent  a  whale  of  a  lot|: 
more  of  that  stuff  known  as  buying  power. 

Perhaps  that’s  why  it  has  become  the  fashion  to 
advertise  to  them  in  their  own  newspaper. 
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><  These  testimonials  ex^mplify.Jhe^willingness  of  Goss  to  co*operate  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  an  emergency  repair  or  replac^ent.-^Pji^mptness  in  delivery  of  required  parts 
may,  in  some  cases,  depend  upon  getting  necessary^aterials  from  outside  sources. 


Nevertheless,  Goss  always  will  "pitch  in  the  pinch".  Consult  our  Service  Department 
at  any  time  and  we  will  help  you  if  we  can. 
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T^tS  US 

MoltE  T«IAN  vr 
DOIS  You — 


Almost  every  day  we  are  regretfully 


forced,  by  the  newsprint  shortage,  to 
omit  National,  Retail  and  Classified 
Advertising  from  our  columns. 


UT  WE  ARE  DETERMINED  to  operate  strictly  within 
both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  present  necessary 
restrictions — and  we  are  equally  determined  to  maintain 
for  your  profitable  use  the  editorial  excellence  and  high 
reader  confidence  of  these  newspapers. 


WE  ARE  SINCERELY  GRATEFUL  for  the  understanding 
and  fine  co-operation  being  given  us  by  all  our  advertisers. 
We  hopefully  trust  that  the  situation  will  soon  be  com¬ 
pletely  remedied  by  complete  victory.  There  will  always 
be  a  Louisville  and  it  will  always  be  one  of  your  most 
merchandisable  markets  through- 


The  Louisville  Times 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER 


This  is  a  Pinesbridge 
Farm  smoked  turkey, 
sold  in  jars,  in  various 
forms. 


This  is  where  Pines 
bridge  Farm  adver¬ 
tised  its  assortments, 
at  ^7.50  and  H4.50,  on 
Aug,  8— a  full-page  ad 


This  is  what  Rose- 
Martin,  Inc,,  agency 
for  Pinesbridge  Farm, 
wrote  us  on  Sept.  9: 


'7/  Pinesbridge  Farm  can  sell 
luxury  items  through  The  New 
York  Times  with  such  extraordi¬ 
nary  results,  The  Times  must  he  a 
pretty  extraordinary  sort  of  me¬ 
dium.  And  there's  nothing  to  stop 
me  from  taking  advantage  of  it . . 


This  is  what  you’re 
probably  thinking 
(and  you’re  right): 


*  A 


©Ije  NftP  Wark  Sinter 


y 
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rOUHDED  IN  ISM 


Court  Rules  AP  Membership 
Rules  Must  Be  Modified 


But  Upholds  Right  of  Members  to  Pass 
Upon  Admissions  . . .  Minority  Opinion 
Would  Deny  Summary  Judgment  Motion 
By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 


IN  A  7,500-WORD  decision  of  a 

special  three-judge  federal  court  in 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
Oct.  6,  the  right  of  the  Associated 
Press  membership  to  pass  upon  the 
admission  of  applicants  was  upheld. 

The  court,  however,  directed  that 
the  AP  by-laws  be  changed  to  prevent 
a  njember  in  the  same  field  (morning, 
evening  or  Sunday  in  the  same  city) 
from  presenting  any  bar  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  in  such  field. 

Judge  SwoR  DisieRts 

Judge  Thomas  W.  Swan,  in  a  1,500- 
word  dissenting  opinion,  held  that  the 
motion  for  summary  judgment — deci¬ 
sion  of  the  court  without  trial — should 
be  denied,  and  added; 

“Clearly  the  provisions  of  the  AP’s 
by-laws  as  to  admission  of  members 
have  had  no  tendency  to  create  a 
monopoly  in  news -gathering — witness 
the  growth  of  United  Press,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  other  news¬ 
gathering  agencies. 

“Nor  is  there  proof  that  they  (the 
by-laws)  have  stifled  competition  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  other  news¬ 
paper  owners  or  prospective  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

Other  points  in  the  majority  deci¬ 
sion,  written  by  Judges  Learned  Hand 
and  Augustus  N.  Hand,  included: 

1.  Purchase  by  the  AP  of  Wide 
World  Photos  from  the  New  York 
Times  does  not  violate  the  anti-trust 
laws  as  charged  by  the  government. 

2.  The  exclusive  news  exchange  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Canadian  Press  pro¬ 
vided  the  by-laws  are  changed  as  di¬ 
rected,  would  not  be  in  violation  ol 

AP  loard  to  Macf 

3.  Also  if  the  by-laws  are  changed, 
as  ordered,  the  exclusivity  of  local 
news  of  spontaneous  origin  which 
members  now  furnish  to  the  AP  as  an 
obligation  of  membership  would  be 
within  the  law. 

Shortly  after  the  decision  was  made 
public,  the  AP  announced  there  would 
be  no  statement  on  the  decision  of  the 
court  at  this  time. 

There  will,  however,  be  a  meeting 
of  the  18-man  AP  Board  of  Directors, 
starting  Oct.  19,  to  consider  th« 
matter. 

The  court  granted  a  stay  of  12t 
days  to  the  AP  to  alter  its  member¬ 
ship  structure. 

It  also  stayed  its  whole  judgment 
for  60  days  pending  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  if  one  is  taken  within 
that  period.  On  this  point  the  deci¬ 
sion  stated: 

“Finally,  because  the  interests  in¬ 
volved  are  so  important  and  so  large; 


because  the  injury  done  may  be  so 
great,  if  we  turn  out  to  be  wrong;  and 
because  we  are  not  agreed,  the  whole 
judgment  will  be  stayed  for  a  period 
of  60  days  after  it  is  entered  and  sub¬ 
sequently  for  the  pendency  of  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  if  one  is 
taken  within  that  period.” 

There  was  no  indication  from  the 
government  what  action  it  would  take 
on  the  decision. 

The  government  in  its  civil  suit  had 
sought  to  force  the  AP  to  abandon  its 
membership  structure  and  make  avail¬ 
able  its  news  reports  to  all  applicants 
without  restrictions.  The  suit  was 
filed  against  the  AP  in  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  on  Aug.  28,  1942. 

1400  Papers  NaRied 

Named  as  defendants  were  the  AP, 
a  non-profit  cooperative  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  New  York  State 
since  1900;  the  18-member  Board  of 
Directors,  the  publishers  of  the  news¬ 
papers  with  which  the  directors  are 
identified,  and  the  approximately  1,400 
other  members  in  the  U.S.  as  a  group. 

The  three-judge  special  court  took 
the  case  under  advisement  last  July  8 
after  the  court  had  heard  oral  argu¬ 
ments  supporting  briefs  filed  in  May 
in  which  the  government  asked  a  sum¬ 
mary  judgment  against  the  news  as¬ 
sociation  enjoining  it  from  further 


engaging  in  the  practices  which  the 
prosecution  held  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  anti- trust  laws. 

The  government  complaint,  a  14,000- 
word  document,  cited  the  refusal  of 
the  AP  members  at  their  last  annual 
meeting  to  grant  a  membership  to 
Marshall  Field  for  his  new  morning 
paper,  the  Chicago  Sun,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  asked  for  a  court  order  to 
compel  the  AP  to  supply  its  news  and 
picture  services  to  any  newspaper 
which  would  pay  the  cost. 

Charge  Free  Press  AbridgeRieet 

The  AP  filed  its  answer,  a  7,000- 
word  statement,  on  Oct.  27,  1942,  and 
denied  all  the  government  accusations, 
asserting  that  a  government  victory  in 
the  case  actually  would  curb  free 
competition  among  news  gatherers  and 
“would  abridge  freedom  of  the  press." 

After  reviewing  the  history  of  thf 
litigation,  the  operations  of  the  AP, 
the  other  wire  services  and  feature 
and  picture  syndicates,  the  manner  of 
granting  memberships,  and  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  the  AP’s  by-laws, 
the  court  stated: 

“We  conclude  therefore  that  the 
present  by-laws  of  the  AP  unlawfully 
restrict  the  admission  of  members; 
and  that  further  enforcement  of  them 
should  be  enjoined.  We  shall  not  at- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


MAJORITY  OPINION 


Following  is  the  text  of  the  majority 
opinion  in  the  Government's  anti-trust 
suit  against  The  Associated  Press: 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
United  States,  Plaintiff,  V. 

The  Associated  Press  et  al..  Defen¬ 
dants. 

Before: 

L.  Hand,  Swan  and  Augustus  N.  Hand. 
Circuit  Judges. 

On  motion  by  the  plaintiff  for  sum¬ 
mary  judgment  under  Rule  56  (A),  in 
an  action  to  enjoin  a  combination  in 
restrain  of  interstate  commerce  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  and  the 
Clayton  Act. 

Charles  B.  Rugg,  John  Henry  Lewin, 
for  the  plaintiff. 

Timothy  N.  Pfeiffer,  Morris  Hadley, 
for  The  Associated  Press  et  al. 

Robert  T.  Neill,  for  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  The  Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bers  in  smaller  communities. 

Weymouth  Kirkland,  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  and  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick. 


L.  Hand,  C.  J.;  This  action  comes  be¬ 
fore  a  special  court,  convened  under 
Paragraph-28  of  Title  15,  U.  S.  Code, 
upon  a  motion  by  the  plaintiff  for  sum¬ 
mary  judgment.  The  complaint 
charged  that  the  defendants  had  con¬ 
spired  to  restrain  and  monopolize  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Act  and  the  Clayton 
Act,  and  prayed  that  they  be  en¬ 
joined. 

The  particulars  of  the  charge  ma'’ 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  A  by-law,  restricting  membershi 
in  The  Associated  Press — which  we 
shall  call  AP — to  such  applicants  as  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  may  elect, 
and  then  only  upon  conditions  which 
we  shall  describe  later;  2.  other  by¬ 
laws,  forbidding  members  of  AP  and 
their  employes  to  communicate  to 
anyone  else  any  “spontaneous  news,” 
so-called,  communicated  by  them  to 
AP,  and  forbidding  AP  to  communi¬ 
cate  its  dispatches  to  non-members; 
3.  the  purchase  of  AP  of  the  shares  of 
a  news  picture  company — Wide  World 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


MINORITY 

OPINION 


Following  is  the  text  of  the  minority 
opinion  by  Judge  Thomas  W.  Swan 
in  the  Government's  anti-trust  suit 
against  the  Associated  Press: 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  con¬ 
cur  in  the  decision  of  the  court.  Since 
my  argument  has  not  convinced  my 
brothers,  its  validity  is  subject  to 
grave  doubt;  nevertheless,  I  feel  con¬ 
strained  to  state  briefly  my  reasons 
for  differing  with  them. 

This  suit  is  founded  upon  alleged 
violations  of  the  anti-trust  acts.  The 
defendants  are  charged  with  having 
agreed  to  monopolize  or  unreasonably 
to  restrain  interstate  commerce.  It 
seems  self-evident,  and  is  not,  I  think, 
doubted  by  the  majority  opinion,  that 
two  newspapers  might  appoint  a  com¬ 
mon  agent  to  gather  news  and  edit 
news  reports  for  their  common  and 
exclusive  use  without  running  foul 
of  the  statutes.  Such  a  case  is  thought 
to  be  differentiated  from  the  present 
by  the  size  and  efficiency  of  the  AP 
organization.  I  agree  that  what  is 
true  in  small  matters  is  not  necessar¬ 
ily  so  in  large  matters;  that  difference 
in  degree  may  produce  difference  in 
legal  result. 

But  to  violate  the  anti-trust  law 
the  combination,  whatever  its  size, 
must  tend  to  monopolize  or  to  restrain 
unreasonably  interstate  trade.  Clearly 
the  provisions  of  AP’s  by-laws  as  to 
admission  of  members  have  had  no 
tendency  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
news  gathering— witness  the  growth 
of  U.P.,  INS,  and  other  news  gather¬ 
ing  agencies.  Nor  is  there  proof  that 
they  have  stiffed  competition  between 
member  newspapers  and  other  news¬ 
paper  owners  or  prospective  publish¬ 
ers.  Not  a  single  instance  has  been 
adduced  where  a  newspaper  failed 
because  it  lacked  an  AP  membership 
or  was  not  started  because  the  intend¬ 
ing  publisher  could  not  obtain  one. 

On  the  contrary,  numerous  papers 
have  attained  great  success  without 
such  membership.  What,  then,  is  the 
ground  for  holding  that  the  by-law 
provisions  have  resulted  in  an  un¬ 
reasonable  restraint  of  trade  either  in 
news  gathering  or  in  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing?  Solely  the  court’s  view  that 
a  news  gathering  organization  as 
large  and  efficient  as  AP  is  engaged 
in  a  public  calling  and  so  under  a 
duty  to  admit  “all  ‘qualified’  appli¬ 
cants  on  equal  terms.” 

The  only  authority  advanced  by  the 
plaintiff  in  support  of  the  proposition 
that  news  gathering  is  a  public  calling 
is  a  discredited  decision  in  Inter- 
Ocean  Pub.  Co.  V.  Associated  Press, 
184  Ill.  438,  56  N.  E.  822.  This  litiga¬ 
tion  involved  not  the  present  AP,  but 
an  earlier  Illinois  corporation  whose 
charter  granted  it  a  power  of  eminent 
domain.  The  decision  is  contrary  to 
Matthews  v.  Associated  Press  of  New 
York,  136  N.  Y.  333,  32  N.  E.  981,  as 
was  recognized  in  News  Publishing 
Co.  V.  Associated  Press,  190  Ill. 
App.  77. 

It  was  explained  in  a  later  opinion 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois, 
People  V.  Forest  Home  Cemetery  Co., 
258  Ill.  36,  41,  101  N.  E.  219,  as  resting 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Headlines  On  Allied  Losses 
Are  Better  Morale -Builders 

University  Survey  Reveals  Main  Headlines 
On  U.  S.  Goins  and  Attacks  Are 
Weak  in  Morale  Building 


WE  ARE  entering  an  era  of  danger¬ 
ous  complacency.  There  is  too 
much  optimism  about  Allied  successes 
while  we  are  not  yet  within  sight  of 
the  goal.  The  way  In  which  the  news 
is  published  can  help  to  spread  this 
epidemic  of  self-satisfaction — or  it  can 
cure  it.  Headlines  in  particular  can 
be  powerful  builders  of  naticmal 
morale,  as  scientific  research  has  de¬ 
monstrated, — ^provided  the  right  kind 
of  headlines  are  used.  What  kind  of 
headlines  are  YOU  presenting  to  the 
public?  Here  are  some  psychologi- 
-  - K) 


By  FLOYD  H.  ALLPORT.  MILTON  LEPKIN.  and  ELEANOR  CAHEN 
Syracuse  University.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


GOOD  NEWS  BAD  NEWS 

Fi9ure  I — The  headline  morale  values  are 
shown  by  the  thermometer  readings. 

cal  research  findings  that  will  help 
you.  (We  are  talking  here  about 
main  headlines,  not  sub-heads.) 

Ike  Facts 

1.  Main  headlines  telling  of  U.  S. 
or  Allied  lostes  are  good  morale - 
builders. 

2.  Main  headlines  telling  of  enemy 
loues  are  poor  morale-buUders. 

3.  Main  headlines  telling  of  enemy 
tUacks  or  pains  are  good  morale- 
builders. 

4.  Main  headlines  telling  of  17.  S. 
or  Allied  attacks  and  gains  are  xoeak- 
tr  morale- builders  than  those  telling 
of  enemy  successes. 

5.  Unfavorable  or  bad  news  in 
headlines  is  better  for  morale  than 
good  news;  and  as  the  news  gets  worse 
its  morale  value  increases. 

6.  Newspapers  are  missing  their 
opportunities  to  build  morale  through 
headlines. 

This  article  tells  how  they  are  fall¬ 
ing  down  and  what  can  be  done 
about  it. 

What  Should  Newsmen  Do  About 
deadlines?  You  may  say  that  there 
is  little  they  can  do,  l^cause  they 
must  tell  the  truth  without  fear  or 

This  study  was  financed  by  srants  from 
the  Maxwell  Graduate  School  of  Citizenship 
ud  Public  Affairs  (Syracuse  University), 
•nd  the  Penrose  Fund  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.  For  a  more  complete 
tccount  of  the  research  see  the  Summer  Num- 
lier  of  T/te  Public  Opinion  Quarterly  (19d3). 


favor  in  all  news  reports.  Certainly 
they  must.  Events,  you  will  say, 
are  decided  on  the  field  of  battle.  Yes, 
but  headlines  are  not — they  are  made 
in  the  newsroom.  The  headline,  of 
course,  must  tell  the  truth;  but  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  truth  the  particular 
headline  which  is  to  be  us^  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  matter  of  choice.  You  can 
often  choose  one  communique  or 
another  for  the  main  story.  With 
equal  truth  you  can  headline  one  de¬ 
tail  of  the  communique,  or  you  can 
headline  another.  You  have  room 
for  the  choice  of  words  in  the  head¬ 
line  itself.  Choose  your  headlines 
as  you  would  choose  your  weapons — 
for  words  are  weapons.  They  may 
become  powerful  weapons  in  the  war 
against  the  Axis. 

How  Do  We  Know  That  Headlines 
Affect  Morale?  In  a  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  experiment  109  American  citi¬ 
zens  looked  at  a  series  of  126  repre¬ 
sentative  news-headlines  and  gave 
their  reactions.  Elach  headline  had 
been  printed  as  a  streamer  on  a  card 
which,  in  all  respects,  resembled  the 
upper  half  of  the  front  page  of  a 
newspaper;  and  these  126  cards  were 
shown  one  at  a  time  on  an  easel  in 
the  front  of  the  room.  Immediately 
after  reading  each  headline  each  sub¬ 
ject  checked  a  “morale  scale,”  num¬ 
bering  0  to  10,  showing*  how  much 
the  headline  made  him  feel  like  tak¬ 
ing  a  more  active  part  in  the  war 
effort. 

If  the  headline  did  not  make  the 
subject  feel  like  taking  a  more  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  war  effort  at  all,  he 
checked  at  0.  If  it  made  him  feel 
like  taking  the  most  active  part  he 
possibly  could,  he  checked  at  10. 
Other  degrees  of  feeling  were  checked 
on  appropriate  numbers.  If  we  av¬ 
erage  the  subjects’  checkings  for  a 
particular  headline  we  get  a  reliable 
“morale-index”  for  that  headline,  and 
we  can  then  see  what  is  the  average 
morale  strength  of  headlines  of  any 
particular  type. 

Are  "Good-news”  or  "Bad-news” 
Headlines  Better  for  Morale?  What, 
for  example,  is  the  morale-value  of 
headlines  reporting  news  unfavorable 
to  our  side,  as  compared  with  the 
value  of  “good-news”  headlines? 
Another  group  of  25  average  Ameri¬ 
cans  sorted  the  headlines  into  two 
classes — the  “good”  news  and  the 
“bad”  news;  and  the  morale  values 
of  these  two  types  were  computed 
(from  the  morale  reactions  of  the  109 
citizens  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
section) .  Figure  1  tells  the  story.  Look 
at  the  height  of  mercury  in  the 
“morale  thermometers!”  (Since  all 
headlines  arouse  a  morale- reaction 


of  at  least  5,  we  start  with  5,  (in¬ 
stead  of  zero,  as  the  bottom  reading 
on  the  scale.  Remember  that  10 
represents  the  maximum  ];>ossible 
morale.)  You  can  see  at  a  glance 
that  the  “bad-news”  headlines  are 
the  “morale-boosters.”  The  “good- 
news”  headlines,  by  comparison,  are 
weak. 

Are  the  Newspapers  Helping 
Morale?  In  order  to  see  what  the 
newspapers  are  actually  doing  about 
this  matter  the  investigators  secured  a 
sample  of  948  war-news  headlines 
used  by  12  important  newspapers  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  country.  Good  news 
was  told  by  734  of  these  headlines; 
while  only  214  presented  bad  news. 
Now  look  at  Figure  2.  The  propor¬ 
tionate  “morale  values”  of  g(^  and 
bad  news  are  shown  by  the  height  of 
the  black  bars.  Thus  the  black  bars 
tell  what  the  newspapers  should  have 
done.  The  white  bars  tell  what  they 
actually  did.  In  terms  of  the  morale- 
standard,  these  newspapers  published 
42%  too  many  good-news  headlines 
and  42%  too  few  bad-news  headlines. 
This  is  not  helping  morale.* 

Who  Does  What  in  the  Headline? — 
WifTi  What  Consequence  for  Morale? 
War-news  headlines  tell  of  three  types 
of  action:  (1)  losing,— i.e.,  sustaining 
damage  or 'retreating,  (2)  holding,  and 
(3)  gaining, — i.e.,  attacking,  advanc¬ 
ing  or  inflicting  damage.  There  are 
also  three  groups  who  may  be  doing 
any  one  of  the  three  types  of  action: 
namely,  the  United  States,  the  Allies, 
and  the  enemy.  Figure  3  will  show 
you  the  morale  values  of  the  nine  pos¬ 
sible  categories.  Note  that  U.  S.  or 
Allies  losing,  and  enemy  gaining  or 
holding,  are  the  strongest.  Here  are 
the  headline-types  again  in  a  con¬ 
venient  list.  The  rntwale-building 
categories  are  starred. 

Headline  Type  Morale  Value 
***  U.  S.  LOSING  (or  Very  strong 

Losses) 


U.  S.  HOLDING 
U.  S.  GAINING 


Weak 

Medium 


••ALLIES  LOSING  Strong 
(or  Losses) 

ALLIES  HOLDING  Weak 


ALLIES  GAINING  Weak 


ENEMY  LOSING  Very  weak 
(or  X^ss0s) 

*  ENEMY  HOLDING  Fairly  strong 


••  ENEMY  GAINING  Strong 


Figure  3 — Morale  values  of  the  nine  headline-types. 


Morale  \''alue  .... 
Percent  Newspapers 
Should  Have  Used 
Percent  Newspapers 


How  Newspapers 
Missed  It  . .  . . 


O’.S. 

Allies 

Enemy 

Enemy 

V.  s. 

U.  S. 

•dllies 

Allies 

Enemy 

Losing 

Losing 

Gain¬ 

Hold¬ 

Gain¬ 

Hold¬ 

Gain¬ 

Hold¬ 

Losing 

ing 

ing 

ing 

ing 

ing 

ing 

7.61 

7.22 

7.22 

6.8.5 

6.48 

6.18 

6.18 

6.18 

5.92 

18 

15 

IS 

12 

10 

8 

8 

8 

6 

4 

4 

14 

1 

26 

8 

17 

8 

18 

14% 

11% 

11% 

16% 

9% 

12% 

too  few 

too  few 

too  few  too  many 

too  many 

too  many 

Good  New^  Bad  News 
Headlines  Headlines 

Figure  2 — Black  bars  show  affective  "morale 
proportions."  White  bars  show  proportioes 
used  in  newspapers. 

Are  Newspapers  Helping  Morale? 
What  are  the  newspapers  doing  about 
these  headline-typM?  The  percent¬ 
ages  at  the  bottom  of  Figure  3  will 
tell  this  story.  Newspaper  headlines 
are  slighting  the  news  of  losses  to  our 
side  and  the  news  of  enemy  holding; 
they  are  over-stressing  our  gains  and 
the  enemies’  losses.  In  only  three 
cases  do  they  check  with  the  morale- 
standard.  This  again  is  not  helping 
morale. 

What  Goes  on  Inside  the  Reader? 
What  is  it  that  gives  headlines  their 
potency  for  morale?  It  is  the  emotions 
which  they  arouse.  The  headline- 
writer,  whether  he  intends  to  do  so  or 
not,  is  continually  tapping  these  res¬ 
ervoirs  of  human  energy.  Words 
are  weapons:  you  can  use  the  phrase¬ 
ology  of  the  headline,  and  the  legiti¬ 
mate  emotions  it  arouses  in  the  reader, 
to  cure  the  evil  of  complacency  and 
help  us  on  toward  victory. 

To  do  this  you  must  know  the 
morale-value  of  the  different  emo¬ 
tions;  and  here  are  some  facts  that 
will  help  you.  In  another  experiment 
the  investigators  found  out  what  emo¬ 
tions  were  aroused  in  the  reader  by 
the  headlines  with  which  they  had  ex¬ 
perimented.  For  headlines  telling  of 
(Continnued  on  page  48) 


Example 

Americans  Lose  5  Troopships  in 
African  Occupation 

U.  S.  Repels  Solomon  Thrust 

U.  S.  Blasts  Nine  More  Jap  Ships 

Allies  Lose  Key  Height  in  Tunisia 

Allies  Repulse  Air  Attack  on  Malta 
by  Nazis 

Allies  Eliminate  Japs  from  Eastern 
New  Guinea 

Germany  lK>ses  Russian  Rail  Center 

Japan  Repels  Allied  Attack  in  Solo¬ 
mons  Aj'ea 

Germany  Seizes  Tunisia  as  a  Base  in 
Africa 


*  Do  editors  .sometiiufs  favor  **good-ntW5'* 
headlines  because  they  believe  it  will  help 
circulation?  If  so,  they  are  misled.  A  care* 
ful  sales-study  made  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Allport 
and  Elizabeth  Winsbip,  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  shown  this  belief  to  be  false.  Hence 
there  is  not  even  a  commercial  jiistificatioti 
for  the  “rosy  headline**  preference. 
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Inland,  NAEA,  NEA  and 
Representatives  to  Meet 


CHICAGO  ABC  WEEK  TIMETABLE 


"ABC  Week"  to  Be  Held  in  Chicago  Oct.  9-14  . . . 
Newsprint  and  Radio  Competition  in 
Retail  Field  Principal  Topics 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


CHICAGO,  Oct.  7 — Stretching  the 
available  newsprint  supply  and 
meeting  competition  of  other  media — 
particularly  radio’s  invasion  of  the 
retail  advertising  field — loom  as  the 
dominant  topics  for  discussion  at  the 
wartime  conferences  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  and  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  next  week. 

This  yfear’s  fall  meetings,  which 
normally  go  to  make  up  “ABC  Week,” 
will  be  minus  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
which  has  postponed  its  meeting  be¬ 
cause  of  wartime  conditions.  The  In¬ 
land  and  NAEA,  however,  have  pre¬ 
pared  strong  conference  programs 
which  should  serve  to  bring  enlight¬ 
enment  on  the  two  major  topics  slated 
for  consideration,  along  with  a  host  of 
other  wartime  problems  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field. 

Eric  Johasten  to  Talk 
Of  equal  importance  to  the  non¬ 
metropolitan  newspaper  field  is  the 
annual  fall  meeting  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil,  convening  here  at  the  Morrison 
Hotel,  starting  Saturday  noon  with  a 
luncheon  at  which  Eric  A.  Johnston, 
president  of  the  United  States  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  will  give  an  “off- 
the-record”  talk.  Another  important 
meeting  will  be  that  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  scheduled  for  Sunday,  Oct.  10. 
at  the  Medinah  Club. 

The  ABC  board  of  directors  will 
meet  at  the  Palmer  House  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Oct.  14,  at  which  time  President 
P.  L.  Thomson,  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  will  give  his  annual  report,  "^e 
Agricultural  Publishers  Association 
board  of  directors  will  also  convene 
at  the  Palmer  House  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  13.  .  .  .  .  , 

If  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  general  handling  of  the  newsprint 
problem,  as  voiced  by  members  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  at  their  Hot  Springs  meet¬ 
ing  last  week  can  be  judged  as  reflect¬ 
ing  the  tenor  of  publisher.s’  senti¬ 
ments,  generally,  the  Inland  s  news¬ 
print  roundtable  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  at  Hotel  Sherman  should  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  some  candid  discussions. 

Harry  M.  Bitner,  director  of  the 
Printing  and  Publishing  Division  of 
WPB,  and  Inland  publisher-members 
of  the  Newspaper  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  to  WPB  will  be  present  to 
answer  questions  on  current  restric¬ 
tions  as  to  newsprint  use  and  inven¬ 
tories,  appeal  procedures  and  news¬ 
print  supply  prospects  for  1944.  E.  P. 
Adler,  Davenport  (la.)  Times,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Inland  newsprint  com¬ 
mittee,  will  preside. 

NAEA  to  Discuss  Nowsprint 
The  newsprint  situation  and  its 
critical  relationship  to  rationing  of 
advertising  space  will  also  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  NAEA  meeting,  with 
Cranston  Williams,  general  manager  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  leading  the  discussion. 

With  the  Retail  Promotion  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  scheduled  to  open  its 
nation-wide  drive  for  retail  patronage 
at  a  premiere  showing  of  a  sound  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  “Air  Force  and  the  Re- 


D. 


C.,  Oct. 
meeting 


tailer,”  in  Washington, 

12,  the  NAEA  session 
radio’s  latest  thrust  is  considered  ex¬ 
tremely  timely  and  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  to  newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives. 

NAEA  members,  at  their  June 
meeting  in  New  York,  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  special  retail  promo¬ 
tion  committee  to  study  the  problem 
of  meeting  radio  competition  and  to 
make  necessary  recommendations  at 
the  fall  conference  here  next  week. 
H.  H.  MacLean,  retail  stores  division, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  special  NAEA 
committee,  scheduled  to  report  on  its 
findings  at  the  Monday  afternoon 
session,  October  11,  at  the  LaSalle 
Hotel.  Other  speakers  on  this  vitally 
important  subject  will  include: 

James  R.  Brumby,  Atlanta  Journal, 
“Radio’s  Invasion  of  the  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Field”;  Samuel  G.  Howard, 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune, 
“Radio  Advertising  vs.  Newspaper 
Advertising  for  Retailers”:  Vernon 
Brooks,  New  York  World-Telegram, 
“The  New  York  Newspapers’  Study  of 
Radio  in  the  Retail  Field”;  and  Robert 
K.  Drew,  Milwaukee  Journal,  “The 
retail  Promotion  Committee’s  Pro¬ 
posed  Plan.” 

The  NEA  Advisory  Council,  con¬ 
vening  at  the  Morrison  Hotel,  Oct.  9- 
11,  will  lead  off  the  week’s  activities. 
Following  Mr.  Johnston’s  luncheon 
address  on  Saturday,  NEA  members 
will  hear  talks  by  Dr.  George  Gallup, 
vice-president  and  director  of  re¬ 
search  at  Young  &  Rubicam;  Ralph 
Budd,  president  of  the  Burlington 
Railroad;  and  E.  Marion  Johnson,  di¬ 
rector  of  post-war  activities.  Delta 
Airlines. 

Sunday’s  .se.ssion  of  NEA  Advisory 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


(Central  War  Time) 

SATURDAY.  Oct.  9 

1:00  p.m. — National  Editorial  Assn.  Advisory  Council  Luncheon _ _ 

Morrison  Hotel 

5:00  p.m. — General  Motors  Reception  to  NEA — Morrison  Hotel 
SUNDAY.  Oct.  10 

9K)0  a.m. — NEA  Advisory  Council  Breakfast — Morrison  Hotel 

10:30  a.m. — American  Assn,  of  Newspaper  Representatives  direc¬ 
tors  meeting — Medinah  Club 

1:00  p.m. — American  Assn,  of  Newspaper  Representatives  Dinner 
and  Annual  Meeting — Medinah  Club 

7:00  p.m. — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assn.  Board  of 
Directors — LaSalle  Hotel 


Hotel 


MONDAY.  Oct.  1 1 

9:30  a.m. — NEA  Advisory  Council  Breakfast — Morrison 
(Final  Session) 

9:30  a.m.;  2  p.m. — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Assn. — 
LaSalle  Hotel 

12:30  p.m. — NAEA  Luncheon — LaSalle  Hotel 
10:00  a.m. — Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.  Board  of  Directors— 4-lotel 
Sherman 

7:00  p.m. — NAEA  Smoker  and  Get  Acquainted  Session,  with 
Presentation,  "Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action" 
— LaSalle  Hotel 


TUESDAY,  Oct.  12 

9:30  a.m.;  2  p.m. — NAEA  General  Meeting — LaSaHe  Hotel 
12:30  p.m. — NAEA  Luncheon — LaSalle  Hotel 
10:00  a.m.;  2  p.m. — Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.  General  Meeting — 
Hotel  Sherman 

12:30  p.m. — Inland  Luncheon — Hotel  Sherman 
5:00  p.m. — Organizational  Meeting  of  New  Inland  Directors — 
Hotel  Sherman. 

7:00  p.m. — Chicago  Media  Committee  of  Four  A's  guests  of 
NAEA  Agency 

Relations  Committee — LaSalle  Hotel. 


WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  13 

10.00  a.m. — Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.  General  Meeting  —  Hotel 
Sherman. 

12:30  p.m. — Inland  Luncheon  Hotel  Sherman  (Final  Session) 

10:00  a.m. — Agricultural  Publishers  Assn.  Board  of  Directors — 
Palmer  House. 


THURSDAY,  Oct.  14 

10  a.m.;  2  p.m. — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Directors  Meeting 
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— Palmer  House 


Holds  9  Lunches  to  Present 
“Greatest  Show  on  Earth 


If 


Much  of  Mr.  Young’s  presentatioit 
had  to  do  with  the  results  of  “Ihe 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read- 

in  which  the  Columbus  Dispatch  J  -- 
No.  51  on  May  7,  1942.  el 


mg, 

was 


Readership  of  Ads 


COLUMBUS,  O.,  Oct.  5 — Columbus 
business  men  and  advertisers  in 
virtually  every  field  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  hear  the  story  of  “The 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth”  this  summer, 
thanks  to  Harvey  R.  Young,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch. 

His  unique  plan  of  telling  the  news¬ 
paper’s  story  to  the  men  who  use  it 
a.s  a  medium  of  advertising  called  for 
a  series  of  nine  luncheon  meetings, 
seven  of  which  already  have  taken 
place.  Two  others  are  scheduled  for 
the  near  future. 

This  promotion,  familiar  to  the 
newspaper  industry,  was  conceived 
and  produced  through  the  Reader  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  Inc.,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Laech  for  Aafe  ladutfry 
Shortly  after  “The  Greatest  Show 
on  Earth”  was  received  by  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch,  Mr.  Young  began  his 
series  of  luncheons.  The  first  was  given 
for  the  men  in  the  food  industry,  prin¬ 
cipally  super  and  key  retell  stores. 
This  was  followed  by  luncheons  fpr 
retailers  and  other  advertisers  in  their 


various  lines,  embracing  merchandise 
food  brokers,  furniture,  shoes,  jewelry, 
department  stores,  etc. 

At  a  limcheon  given  today  by  the 
Dispatch  for  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try,  50  of  the  leading  dealers  of  the 
city  attended.  Also  present  were 
Charles  T.  Stuart,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Editor  &  Publisher;  John  W. 
Cullen,  representing  48  newspapers 
with  headquarters  in  Columbus,  and 
his  Cleveland  manager,  M.  J.  Walsh. 

Speaking  of  the  reaction  of  these 


From  this  phase  of  the  presentation 
local  business  men  learned  that  it  is  “ 
possible  to  determine  the  actual  read-  _ 
ing  of  each  editorial  and  advertising 
item  in  a  given  issue,  that 


given  issue, 

prove  which  are  of  interest  to  men 
and  which  to  women;  it  also  bean 
out  Mr.  Young’s  contention  that  the 

what  you  put  in  your  ad,  not  where 
you  put  it,  that  counts.”  i; 

Augmenting  praise  of  Donald  Nel-  ^ 
son  of  the  War  Production  Board  for  ^ 
the  gratifying  response  when  the  |j  jgj, 
newspapers’  aid  was  sought  in  col-  ^ 


various  groups 


tne  reaction  oi  inese  -  no 

to  the  presentation  of  lecting  4,00^000  tons  of  scrap  mate-|,uiir 


the  newspaper’s  place  as  a  medium  of 
advertising,  Mr.  Young  said,  “The 
presentation  of  ‘The  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth’  has  built  an  immense  amount 
of  good  will  for  Columbus  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

In  addition  to  the  series  of  nearly  40 
cards  prepared  for  the  presentation 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  eight 
other  cards  have  been  added  by  Mr. 
Young,  some  of  them  pointing  to  local 
application  of  general  statements  and 
others  citing  pertinent  facts  which  the 
Dispatch  advertising  director  deemed 
impressive  enough  to  be  included. 


rial,  Mr.  Young’s  presentation 
eluded  a  statement  from  Prentiss 
Brown,  OPA  administrator,  to  the  ef-pe^n-p 
feet  that  “no  finer  single  service  infee 
the  interest  of  the  American  public 
has  been  performed  during  this  waife 
than  the  splendid  handling  by  the  na-  f 
tion’s  press  of  the  OPA  processed) 
food  rationing  program.” 

Also  included  was  a  statement  fronl 
E.  R.  Van  Kleeck,  assistant  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education  of  the  state  of  NevUth  ra 
York,  whose  department  supervises  fepost- 
the  education  of  2  million  children.  Itfeblisl 
said:  Bd  bei 

(Continued  on  page  84)  iRrJies 
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Chicago’s  Mowrer  Trio  Has 
Gained  Journalistic  Distinction 

Brothers  Paul  and  Edgar,  and  Former's 
Son,  Richard,  All  of  Doily  News, 

Are  Notable  Newspaper  Writers 
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SOMEWHERE  in  the  Mowrer  family 

there  was  an  inborn  talent  for 
writing.  This  literary  bent  has  fol¬ 
lowed  its  deep  course  in  shaping  the 
lives  of  three  notable  newspaper 
writers  who  have  achieved  distinction 
as  war  correspondents  and  keen  ob¬ 
servers  of  the  international  scene. 

The  trio — two  brothers  and  a  son — 
are  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  now  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  a  former 
Pulitzer  prize  winner;  his  brother, 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  former  Daily 
News  foreign  correspondent,  and  also 
a  Pulitzer  prize  winner,  now  a  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist,  and  Richard  Mowrer, 
son  of  Paul,  and  a  Daily  News  war 
correspondent  covering  World  War  II 
with  the  same  clarity  as  did  his 
father  and  uncle  report  the  first 
World  War  and  events  abroad  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  present  world-wide 
conflagration. 

The  Mowrers  come  from  American 
pioneer  stock.  Paul’s  and  Edgar’s 
great-grandfather  ran  away  from  a 
Pennsylvania  farm  to  fight  and  be 
captured  in  the  War  of  1812.  He 
later  settled  for  a  time  in  Ohio;  mar- 
>ncd  a  Kentucky  girl,  but  as  others 
settled  nearby.  Woodsman  Mowrer 
became  restless,  harnessed  his  ox  cart 
and  with  his  wife,  Hannah,  moved 
westward  to  Illinois,  where  they 
raised  their  children.  Grandfather 
Peyton  Mowrer  was  killed  in  the  Civil 
War. 
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With  Foreign  Staff  in  1910 

Paul  and  Edgar  were  born  in 
jBloomington,  Ill.,  and  spent  their 
|childhood  days  in  that  central  Illinois 
town.  Their  family  later  moved  to 
(Chicago,  where  their  father  was  en- 
fcged  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  busi¬ 
ness,  working  for  the  firm  of  J.  V. 
Harwell  &  Co.  The  Mowrer  boys  at- 
ended  Hyde  Park  high  school.  Paul, 
(he  elder,  joined  the  Daily  News  staff 
a  cub  reporter  in  1905.  He  was  an 
xtremely  shy  and  sensitive  reporter. 

ihe  city  editor,  so  the  story  goes,  was 
ot  at  all  sure  that  he  would  make  the 
rade.  Paul  later  attended  the  Uni- 
'ersity  of  Michigan  for  two  years 

11906-08).  He  confesses  now  that  he 
atered  newspaper  work  because  he 
anted  to  be  an  author.  His  transfer 
the  Daily  News  foreign  service 
place  in  1910. 

Edgar  also  had  literary  ambitions, 
(her  taking  a  degree  at  the  Univer- 
(ty  of  Michigan,  he  returned  to  Paris 
1913  to  study  and  write.  There 
I  no  question  then  of  his  following 
^ul  into  j'ournalism,  according  to  his 
[ife’s  charmingly  told  autobiograprfiy 
Journalist’s  Wife,”  by  Lillian  T. 
fowrer).  “He  (Edgar)  could  never 
'ttle  down  to  anything  so  purely 
hnsient,”  she  says.  “He  had,  how- 
per,  no  exact  idea  as  to  what  he 
ould  do.  At  college  he  had  not  pre- 
for  any  profession.  Law  had 
ppted  him  at  first,  but  he  had  aban- 
foed  that  for  his  real  love:  philoso- 
and  literature.  .  .  .  His  father^ 
|ith  rare  wisdom,  agreed  to  give  him 
post-graduate  year  in  Paris,  so  he 
Itiublished  himself  in  the  Qunrfier 
§<1  began  producing  a  few  critical 
dies  and  essays  which  I  occasion- 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


ally  saw  published  in  the  more  eman¬ 
cipated  English  reviews.” 

When  World  War  I  began,  Paul, 
who  was  then  head  of  the  Daily  News 
Paris  bureau,  needed  an  assistant  im¬ 
mediately.  He  hired  Edgar  and 
quickly  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
newspaper  reporting.  Edgar  was  an 
apt  student  and  before  long  he  was 
able  to  handle  the  Paris  office  while 
Paul  went  to  Belgium  to  report  that 
unhappy  phase  of  the  war.  Both  men 
were  destined  to  achieve  their  place 
in  the  journalistic  world.  Paul  was 
on  all  the  European  battlefronts  and 
at  the  end  was  one  of  seven  American 
and  British  correspondents  recognized 
by  the  French  high  command.  He 


guarded  as  that  of  a  man  who  knows 
things  he  may  not  and  would  not  care 
to  tell.” 

Carl  Sandburg  remembers  Paul 
Mowrer  when  he  was  home  on  fur¬ 
lough  from  the  Paris  office  of  the 
Daily  News,  just  after  World  War  I. 
Sandburg’s  impression  of  him  was 
equally  vivid: 

“He  had  a  pallor  and  a  dark  zeal 
and  a  brown  beard  so  like  the  sem¬ 
blance  given  Christ  in  many  famous 
paintings  that  some  of  the  local-room 
boys  had  their  irreverent  wisecracks, 
while  they,  nevertheless,  had  their 
respect  for  their  fellow  human  being 
and  extraordinary  journalistic  crafts¬ 
man.” 


Paul  S.  Mowrer 


Edgar  A.  Mowrer 


Richard  Mowrer 


was  a  keen  student  of  military  tactics 
and  techniques.  Then  followed  an¬ 
other  period  of  distinguished  service 
as  a  reporter  of  European  affairs,  cul¬ 
minating  in  his  winning  the  first 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  .foreign  correspon¬ 
dence  in  1928. 

Guides  Editorial  Policy 

Paul  is  the  author  of  “Balkanized 
Europe,”  written  after  the  Versailles 
peace  conference,  and  “Our  Foreign 
Affairs,”  in  which  he  advocated  keep¬ 
ing  partisan  politics  out  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Returning  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1934,  he  slipped  easily  into  the 
ways  and  modes  of  living  in  America, 
after  25  years  abroad.  As  associate 
editor  of  the  Daily  News,  he  became 
Col.  Frank  Kqpx’s  chief  lieutenant  in 
directing  the  editorial  policy  of  the 
paper.  He  was  later  appointed  editor, 
and  since  Col.  Knox  became  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  Paul  Mowrer  has 
guided  Daily  News  editorial  policy 
with  a  resolute  hand. 

Upon  returning  to  Chicago,  Paul 
published  a  collection  of  poems  en¬ 
titled  “Poems  Between  Wars.”  In  his 
collection  he  tells  of  his  boyhood  days 
with  Edgar  in  Bloomington. 

To  meet  Paul  Mowrer,  quiet  and 
soft-spoken,  one  would  not  suspect 
him  of  being  a  poet.  Donald  Culross 
Peattie,  in  a  preface  to  Mowrer’s 
“Poems  Between  Wars,”  describes 
him  thus: 

“He  didn’t  look  like  a  poet.  For 
the  matter  of  that  he  didn’t  look  like 
a  newspaperman,  and  I  grew  up  in  a 
journalistic  environment.  If  I  had 
been  the  casting  director  of  a  motion 
picture  I  would  have  selected  Mowrer 
to  play  the  role  of  soldier.  Just  pos¬ 
sibly  a  British  diplomat,  or  even  a 
Morgan  partner.  But  most  likely  a 
general.  His  eves  looked  as  though 
they  h'd  seen  fighting;  his  tongue  was 


Mowrer’s  beard  has  been  shaven  off, 
although  he  retains  his  iron-gray 
moustache.  His  penetrating  eyes 
have  a  sad  expression  as  if  they  had 
seen  fighting.  His  quiet  manneri.sms 
belie  his  vibrant  interest  in  the  wo’  ld 
at  large  and  his  newspaper  instinct 
to  get  at  the  heart  of  an  issue.  When 
asked  if  he  found  it  difficult  to  adjust 
him.self  to  the  domestic  news  scene, 
after  so  many  years  abroad,  Mr. 
Mowrer  told  Editor  &  Publisher: 

“The  general  principles  of  grasping 
a  situation  are  unchanged,  whether 
in  Chicago  or  Hong  Kong.  A  good 
reporter  abroad  is  a  good  reporter  at 
home.  If  you  can  understand  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  China,  you  should  be  able 
to  imderstand  the  situation  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  ways  of  politicians  are  the 
same  everywhere.  Economics  are 
much  the  same.  Human  jisychology 
is  similar,  with  some  interesting 
variations. 

“No  one  can  really  understand  this 
country  until  he  has  spent  some  time 
abroad,”  he  continued.  “I  believe 
that  no  one  can  have  so  passionate  a 
devotion  to  the  United  States  as  he 
who  has  been  abroad  and  has  acquired 
a  .non-partisan  attitude;  forgetting 
whether  a  man  is  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican,  easterner  or  westerner, 
northerner  or  southerner,  and  looking 
upon  him  as  a  fellow  American.”' 

Paul  is  the  conservative  and  less 
dramatic  member  of  the  Mowrer  fam¬ 
ily.  By  contrast,  Edgar  is  of  slighter 
build,  yet  more  dynamic,  explosive 
and  provocative  in  his  mannerism.  He 
enjoys  a  good  argument  and  will  ar¬ 
gue  about  any  subject  if  given  the 
opportunity.  The  two  brothers  enjoy 
a  stimulating  “debate”  on  some  phase 
of  the  international  scene  if  their 
paths  cross  and  time  permits.  Strange¬ 
ly  enough,  however,  their  journalistic 


careers  have  paralleled  each  other, 
and  because  of  their  newspaper  as¬ 
signments  they  have  not  spent  much 
time  together.  Edgar  is  instinctively 
for  the  under  dog  in  his  emotions. 

Wife's  Aatobiography 
Typical  of  Edgar’s  intense  approach 
to  life  is  the  story  told  about  him 
when  he  was  studying  and  writing  in 
file  Latin  quarter  in  Paris.  His  wife, 
b  her  autobiography,  states: 

“He  could  not  be  bothered  to  breaK 
into  his  long  mornings  by  dressing 
and  going  out.  Youthful  talent  should 
not  be  interrupted.  When  hunger 
drove  him  to  put  down  his  pen,  he 
would  lean  out  of  the  third-floor  win¬ 
dow  and  blow  lustily  on  an  old  cow- 
hom.  The  pretty  blanchisseuse  in  the 
laundry  opposite  would  hear,  run  to 
the  bakery  and  gravely  inform  the 
patron  that  ‘Monsieur  beugle  la- 
haunt’  (Monsieur  is  bellowing  up 
there).  Monsieur  would  let  down  a 
basket  on  a  long  string  and  his  order, 
written  on  a  twist  of  paper,  would  be 
meticulously  filled,  the  change  care¬ 
fully  counted  and  placed  with  the 
goods  in  the  basket,  and  hauled  up  to 
safety.” 

After  breaking  in  imder  his  brother, 
Edgar  was  on  the  French  and  Belgian 
fronts  on  various  occasions  dming  the 
last  war.  Later  in  the  war  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Italian  front  where  he 
witnessed  much  of  the  fighting  and 
participated  in  the  Italian  retreat  af¬ 
ter  the  Caporetto  disaster.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  Mussolini’s  march  on 
Rome  and  reported  the  Fascist  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Italian  state.  In  1922  he 
wrote  his  “Immortal  Italy,”  dealing 
with  the  war.  He  served  as  Rome 
correspondent  until  January,  1924. 

Previously,  in  1916,  he  made  a  hur¬ 
ried  trip  to  London  to  marry  Lilian, 
whom  he  first  had  met,  “without  ben¬ 
efit  of  introduction,”  on  a  railway 
carriage  enroute  to  Liverpool.  From 
their  wedding  day,  when  they  were 
detained  by  the  secret  service  in  spy- 
ridden  France,  every  period  of  the 
Mowrer's  joint  career  has  been  col¬ 
ored  by  the  thrilling  uncertainty  of 
human  history  in  the  making. 

Wen  Palitzer  Prize 
From  Rome,  Edgar  went  to  Berlin 
as  Daily  News  corre.spondent.  For 
nine  years  he  reported  German  af¬ 
fairs,  analyzing  the  changes  that  came 
to  CJermany,  culminating  in  Hitler’s 
rise  to  power.  He  won  the  Pulitzer 
prize  for  the  best  foreign  correspon¬ 
dence  in  1932,  dealing  with  the  rise  of 
the  Nazi  party  in  Germany.  He  also 
wrote  “Germany  Puts  the  Clock 
Back,”  which  appeared  late  in  1932, 
a  month  before  Hitler  became  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Germany.  Early  in  1933, 
Edgar  was  elected  president  of  the 
Foreign  Press  Association  in  Berlin. 
It  annoyed  the  Nazis  no  end  “to  find 
such  a  biting  description  of  them  had 
been  published  by  anyone  in  a  key 
position,”  explains  Mrs.  Mowrer. 

Upon  returning  from  a  winter  sports 
holiday,  in  which  he  broke  his  leg, 
Mowrer  was  informed  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  government  did  not  like  “Ger¬ 
many  Puts  the  Clock  Back”  and  it 
was  suggested  that  its  author  resign 
as  president  of  the  Foreign  Press 
Association. 

When  Edgar  refused  to  resign  the 
Nazis  began  resorting  to  “pressure.” 
Finally,  as  a  last  step,  Edgar  and  H. 
R.  Knickerbocker,  then  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  (now  with 
the  Chicago  Sun)  went  to  Dr.  Goeb- 
bels  in  the  newly-organized  Propa¬ 
ganda  Ministry,  in  order  to  talk  about 
the  threatened  boycott  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  foreign  newspapermen. 
Goebbels  told  Mowrer  and  Knicker¬ 
bocker  that  he  was  not  interested  in 
the  objective  truth  of  what  appeared 
in  the  foreign  press  about  Germany; 
what  mattered  was  the  impression 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 


ANPA  Warns  Of  Another 
Paper  Cut  In  November 

Says  October  Orders  for  Newsprint  20,000  Tons 
Over  the  Canadian  Monthly  Promise  of  210,000 
Tons  . . .  Bitner  Statement  on  Wise  Article 


STATING  THAT  orders  for  “news¬ 
print  shipments  to  be  made  in  Octo¬ 
ber  exceed  by  20,000  tons  the  Cana¬ 
dian  monthly  promise  of  210,000  tons,” 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  a  statement  Oct.  6 
warned  that  “the  present  allowable 
use  of  90%  of  the  net  paid  1941  ton¬ 
nage  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1943  may 
not  be  continued  during  November 
and  December  because  of  a  further 
cut.” 

The  ANPA  expects  all  facts  avail¬ 
able  on  production  and  consumption 
of  newsprint  to  be  aired  before  the 
Oct  19  meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
visory  Coijunittee  of  the  WPB  in 
Washington.  Another  indication  that 
Ais  meeting  will  be  an  important  one 
was  given  by  H.  M.  Bitner,  director 
of  the  Printing  and  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  WPB,  in  a  statement  Sept. 
29  to  committee  members  concern¬ 
ing  the  article  by  J.  D.  Wise  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  Oct.  2,  page  9,  which 
has  previously  been  distributed  to  96 
publishers  by  F.  M.  Flynn,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
“Probably  at  our  next  meeting,  on 
Oct.  19,  committee  members  will  wish 
to  consider  the  statement  (Wise)  in 
detail,”  said  Mr.  Bitner. 

ANPA  StatemaRt 

The  ANPA  statement  follows  in 
full: 

“Information  from  Washington  and 
Montreal  indicates  that  further  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  by  the  War 
Production  Board  to  the  quota  of 
newsprint  use  by  daily  newspapers  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1943.  This 
means  that  the  present  allowable  use 
of  90%  of  the  net  paid  1941  tonnage 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1943  may  not 
be  continued  during  November  and 


ments  by  Oct.  10,  according  to  WPB 
Printing  and  Publishing  Division. 
These  officials  said  that  suppliers 
should  be  informed  about  the  tonnage 
even  though  the  publishers  cannot 
furnish  the  specifications  to  the  mills 
prior  to  Oct.  10.  WPB  officials  said 
that  orders  for  November  shipments 
must  not  exceed  one-third  of  the 
fourth-quarter  tonnage  base  and  must 
not  include  any  tonnage  expected, 
anticipated  or  hoped  for  on  appeal.” 

Mr.  Bitner’s  statement  concerning 
the  Wise  article,  which  had  declared 
the  bulk  of  newsprint  granted  on  ap¬ 
peal  had  gone  to  newspapers  in  the 
largest  cities,  follows: 

“Probably  at  our  next  meeting,  on 
Oct.  19,  committee  members  will  wish 
to  consider  the  statement  in  detail. 
The  Newspaper  Section  of  the  Printing 
and  Publishing  Division  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  present  all  the  pertinent  facts 
at  that  time  and  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  may  decide  for  themselves  the 
merits  of  the  case. 

“A  careful  reading  of  the  statement 
discloses  no  argument  as  to  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  the  awards — nothing  about  the 
merit  of  the  appeals,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  important  consideration. 

Svilivan  Handles  Appeals 

“You  gentlemen  know  that  news¬ 
paper  appeals  for  ex-quota  tonnage, 
have  been  handled  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Administrator  of  Order 
L-240,  Mr.  Matthew  G.  Sullivan. 
Grants  have  been  recommended  in 
accordance  with  established  standards 
and  rules  and,  I  can  assure  you  with¬ 
out  any  favoritism. 

“My  work  as  Director  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Division  is  not' to 
consider  appeals.  The  Division  in¬ 
cludes  magazines,  books,  all  kinds  of 


commercial  printing  and  many  other 
matters  besides  newspapers.  All  are 
considered  of  equal  importance. 

“After  appeals  have  been  ‘pro¬ 
cessed’  by  the  Newspaper  Section,  the 
Administrator  may  deny  any  appeal. 
The  appellant  then  may  go  to  the  Ap¬ 
peals  Board  for  review.  If  ex-quota 
tonnage  is  recommended  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  the  hie  is  submitted  to  a 
divisional  appeals  committee  and  to 
me  for  review.  (I  have  never  sought 
to  change  any  appeal  recommendation 
of  the  Administrator.)  Then  it  goes 
to  the  War  Production  Board  Appeals 
Board  for  hnal  action.  The  Adminis¬ 
trator  makes  no  awards  of  tonnage, 
but  merely  recommends  to  the  Ap¬ 
peals  Board. 

“All  grants,  without  exception,  are 
made  by  the  Appeals  Board,  which 
has  complete  authority  and  which  is 
entirely  independent  of  any  division 
or  agency. 

“The  Division  has  asked  those  who 
questioned  our  appeal  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  examine  the  records,  includ¬ 
ing  the  work  sheets,  of  any  papers  in 
any  cities  that  may  be  selected.  We 
have  asked  that  the  ANPA  appoint  a 
committee  to  make  such  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  We  asked  the  task  group  that 
functioned  up  to  the  time  of  our  last 
committee  meeting  to  look  at  the  rec¬ 
ords.  There  has  been  no  acceptance 
to  date. 

“It  is  the  hope  of  this  Division  that 
the  Industry  Committee,  at  our  forth¬ 
coming  meeting,  will  place  itself  defin¬ 
itely  on  record  as  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  newsprint  limitation  order.” 

T.  J.  White,  supervisory  director  of 
the  Chicago  Herald-American  and  the 
New  York  Journal- American,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Newspaper  Industry  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  newsprint  ration¬ 
ing,  when  asked  for  his  comments  on 
the  John  Dana  Wise  article,  issued  the 
following  statement: 

“I  have  just  arrived  from  California, 
and  it  is  only  today  that  I  have  seen 
the  statement  by  John  Dana  Wise  in 
your  issue  of  Oct.  2.  The  time  re¬ 
maining  before  your  closing  this  week 
being  insufficient  to  permit  adequate 
comment,  I  shall  do  so  next  week.” 


Sees  Drastic  Curtailment 
Of  Newsprint  in  1944 


December  because  of  a  further  cut. 

“It  is  expected  that  all  of  the  facts 
available  about  newsprint  production 
and  consumption  as  well  as  orders  by 
publishers  to  the  mills  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Industry  Advisory  Committee 
in  Washington  on  Oct.  19. 

“Paul  Kellogg,  representing  the 
Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board  of 
Canada,  met  WPB  officials  in  New 
York  Tuesday.  Kellogg  said  that  or¬ 
ders  for  newsprint  shipments  to  be 
made  in  October  exceed  by  20,000  tons 
the  Canadian  monthly  promise  of  210,- 
000  tons. 

“In  addition,  information  from 
Washington  indicates  that  the  quotas, 
especially  among  the  larger  consum¬ 
ers,  for  the  1943  fourth  quarter  based 
on  fourth  quarter  1941  net  paid  ton¬ 
nage  exceed  the  third  quarter  1943 
consumption  by  approximately  20%. 

“While  detaUs  cannot  be  presented 
in  this  statement  information  given 
the  ANPA  indicates  an  acute  situation 
in  an  effort  to  balance  consumption 
with  supply  mindful  of  inventory  that 
will  have  to  be  considered  fully  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Oct  19. 

“This  statement  is  made  now  so  that 
publishers  may  realize  that  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  present 
basis  of  90%  for  allowable  use  of  the 
1941  net  paid  quarterly  tonnage  is  to 
continue  during  November  and  De¬ 
cember. 

“The  situation  is  so  acute  that  it  is 
vitally  necessary  that  all  publishers 
place  their  orders  for  November  ship- 


WASHINGTON,  Oct.  6— The  Boren 

Committee  was  informed  today  that 
Donald  M.  Nelson’s  forecast  of  drastic 
further  curtailment  of  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  for  1944  stands. 

Harold  Boeschenstein,  WPB  pulp 
and  paper  coordinator,  reviewed  the 
situation  and  summarized:  “I  would 
be  less  than  honest  were  I  not  to 
say  we  are  confronted  with  a  much 
more  drastic  curtailment  in  1944  than 
anything  we  have  experienced  up  to 
now.” 

Boeschenstein  told  the  committee 
that  WPB  favors  legislation  to  permit 
newspapers  to  use  30-pound  newsprint 
manufactured  outside  the  United 
States  without  tariff  penalty.  Chair¬ 
man  Boren  said  that  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  Treasury  order. 

Chairman  Boren  complimented  the 
witness  and  WPB,  and  noted  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  “the  psychology  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  not  merely  dividing  up 
shortages.” 

“The  solution  to  one  phase  of  the 
problem,”  the  witness  said,  “is  not  in 
completely  cutting  out  certain  uses 
but  in  eliminating  the  extremely 
wasteful  uses  prev^ent  all  over  the 
United  States.” 

When  Chairman  Boren  was  told 
curtailments  ordered  up  to  Sept.  1 


had  effected  actual  paper  saving  of 
4.5%,  he  inquired:  “What  is  the  use 
of  issuing  1943  new  year’s  resolutions 
when  you  haven’t  used  up  your  1942 
resolutions?  It  looks  to  me  like  you 
need  more  cooperation  rather  than 
more  orders.” 

The  Oklahoman  also  suggested  that 
since  V-mail  weight  has  been  used 
successfully  in  mailing  there  should 
be  a  big  field  for  lightening  newsprint 
weight. 

“We  often  are  reminded  that  the 
Sunday  paper  is  so  big  you  can’t  carry 
it  home  and  that  we  still  have  as  many 
comics  as  ever,”  the  witness  admitted. 
“It  is  pointed  out  that  British  news¬ 
papers  use  much  less  newsprint  than 
formerly.  Many  people  are  from 
Missouri;  they  want  to  know  why  it 
is  not  being  done  here.” 

Rep.  C.  A.  Wolverton  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  made  the  protest  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  outlined  today  is  the  same  as 
the  one  given  to  the  committee  at  its 
New  York  meetings,  yet  no  results 
are  shown. 

The  WPB  executive  answered  that 
results  are  not  speedily  achieved  or 
readily  apparent  in  the  field  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Further  questioning  developed  that 
fewer  men  are  cutting  wood  in  Canada 
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STETTINIUS  APPOINTMENT,  AXIS  SETBACKS  PROVIDE  CARTOON  THEMES 
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V.  A.  Svoboda  in  the  Brooklyn  EnaU. 


THERE  WAS  AN  OLD  WOMAN  ...  TRYING  TO  KEEP  THE  DARN  THING  THE  MAN  WHO  PUT  JOE  IN  A 
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OWI  Advisory  Group 
Criticizes  Army-Navy 

Newspaper  Advisory  Committee  Says  Methods 
Oi  These  Commands  Is  Keeping  America 
From  Being  Adequately  Informed 


WASHINGTON,  Oct.  4 — Reply  is  being 

awaited  from  the  military  high  com¬ 
mand  to  the  accusation  by  newspaper 
executives  and  Washington  correspon¬ 
dents  that  Army  and  Navy  methods 
are  keeping  the  American  public  from 
being  adequately  informed  about  the 
war. 

The  Newspaper  Advisory  Conunittee 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information,  with 
11  of  its  12  members  present,  distrib¬ 
uted  blame  to  some  extent  but  arrived 
at  the  positive  conclusion  that  “any 
let-down  in  the  war  effort  was  not  due 
to  lack  of  patriotism  but  to  lack  of 
facts  because  of  the  disinclination  of 
high  naval  and  military  authorities  to 
evaluate  what  is  information  to  which 
the  public  is  entitled.” 

Representative  correspondents 
poUed  by  Editor  &  Pubusher  (Oct.  2, 
page  5)  similarly  pointed  an  accusing 
finger  at  the  military  offices  although 
some  held  OWI,  as  distinguished  from 
Director  Elmer  Davis,  inept  at  its  job. 

The  correspondents’  comments  were 
based  largely  upon  impressions  made 
upon  them  in  their  day-by-day  work 
here.  The  Newspaper  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  had  before  it  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  publisher  opinion  and  the 
nettling  conviction  that,  as  Lyle  Wil¬ 
son  of  United  Press  had  written  it, 
“Winston  Churchill,  if  eligible,  would 
be  the  logical  Pulitzer  Prize  wiimer 
for  outstanding  reportorial  work.” 
They  did  not  detail  the  series  of 
Churchill  “scoops” — news  annoimce- 
ments,  many  of  them  fully  within  the 
knowledge  of  Washington  correspon¬ 
dents  but  withheld  from  publication 
“for  reasons  of  national  security.”  But 
in  biting  sentences,  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  expressed  its  chagrin  at  the 
technique  of  adding  importance  to 
the  Churchill  speeches  by  withhold¬ 
ing  from  other  media,  important  war 
news.  The  committee  found  a  lack 
of  knowledge  among  the  general  pub¬ 


lic  and  was  unable  to  attach  blame  to 
the  American  people,  the  OWI,  the 
public  relations  officers  of  the  armed 
services,  or  the  established  media  of 
commimication.  American  war  cor¬ 
respondents  were  hailed  for  their 
“brilliant  and  courageous  work.” 

By  a  process  of  eliminating  some 
who  might  have  been  regarded  bar¬ 
riers  to  the  smooth  flow  of  news,  the 
committee  narrowed  the  field  to  its 
target,  saying:  “The  recent  speech  by 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  in  the  House 
of  Commons  served  to  give  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  much  important  informa¬ 
tion  which  was  known  to  American 
authorities  but  which  had  not  been 
released  to  the  American  people.” 

The  committee’s  statement  fixed  the 
responsibility  of  OWI’s  domestic  divi¬ 
sion  as  keeping  the  channels  of  news 
open  at  home,  but  conceded  this  can¬ 
not  be  done  without  full  confidence 
and  support  of  public  press  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  Based  on  its  survey  it  sug¬ 
gested  regional  offices  of  OWI  not  be 
reopened. 

Subscribing  the  statement  were: 

Roy  A.  Roberts,  Kansas  City  Star; 
George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune;  Paul  ^llamy,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  Mark  Ethridge, 
Louisville  Courier  -  Journal;  Gardner 
Cowles,  Jr.,  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune;  Fred  Gaertner,  Jr.,  Detroit 
News;  Wilbur  Forrest,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Tracy  McCracken, 
Cheyenne  Tribune;  James  M.  North, 
Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram.  William 
D.  Chandler  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
could  not  be  present. 

OCHS  SHIP  LAUNCHED 

Named  in  memory  of  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  the  Liberty  ship 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  was  laimched  at  the 
Bethlehem-Fairfield  shipyard  Sept.  23. 


PRODUCTION  AWARD 

The  Hicksville,  N.  Y.,  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant  of  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  has 
been  notified  that  it  has  won  the 
Army-Navy  Production  Award  for  the 
second  time  and  that  a  White  Star, 
symbolizing  the  fact,  will  soon  be 
added  to  the  plant’s  Army-Navy  “E” 
flag.  The  Hicksville  plant  is  one  of 
three  Press  Wireless  factories  engaged 
in  radio  production  for  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  commimications  division 
of  the  company  is  now  handling  the 
bulk  of  the  international  radio  press 
traffic  of  the  world. 

AFL  CIO  Label 
OWI  Broadcasts 
As  Communist 

Unions  Close  Their 
Shortwave  Office  in 
Protest  .  .  .  Charge  Bios 

More  grief  has  come  the  way  of 
Elmer  Davis,  director  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information.  This  time  the 
Overseas  Branch  of  his  agency  has 
been  accused  by  the  CIO  and  AFL 
of  broadcasting  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  in  its  daily  shortwave  radio 
program  to  the  labor  populations  of 
occupied  Europe. 

Frederick  Woltman,  New  York 
World-Telegram  staff  writer,  who  has 
conducted  many  exposes  in  recent 
years,  pointed  out  in  a  p>age-one  story 
Oct.  4  that  both  labor  unions  pro¬ 
tested  10  months  ago  of  the  situation 
at  OWI  and  after  no  action  was  forth¬ 
coming  recently  liquidated  their  labor 
shortwave  bureaus. 

AFL  Chorqes  lioi 

The  unions  charged  also  in  a  written 
list  of  specifications  that  many  of  the 
OWI  labor  broadcasts  were  trivial  and 
showed  a  strong  anti-AFL  bias. 

The  bureau,  the  first  and  only  joint 
venture  of  the  two  rival  labor  organ¬ 
izations,  according  to  Woltman,  had 
been  set  up  by  them  to  collect  non- 
factional  news  about  American  labor 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  OWI  as  broad¬ 
cast  material. 

“Ihe  reason  for  closing  the  bureau, 
they  informed  Mr.  Davis  late  in  Au¬ 
gust,  was  that  they  could  reach  no 
basis  of  cooperation  with  the  OWI 


in  eliminating  the  alleged  Communist 
influence  and  that,  therefore.  Labor 
Short  Wave  could  no  longer  perform 
a  useful  fimction,”  Woltman  wrote. 

The  imions  acted  after  Joseph 
Barnes,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  one  of  Mr.  Davis’ 
top  aides  who  runs  the  OWI  overseas 
branch,  assigned  Travis  Hedrick,  to 
the  labor  desk  whom  both  unions  con¬ 
sidered  unacceptable  because  of  his 
association  with  the  Communist  fac¬ 
tion  in  American  labor. 

“The  protests  and  consequent  ne¬ 
gotiations  over  OWI’s  labor  broadcast 
policy  were  made  from  the  start  by 
Milton  Murray,  American  Newspaper 
Guild  president,  acting  as  personal 
representative  of  Philip  Murray,  and 
by  Matthew  Woll,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  AFL,”  Woltman  said. 

Both  headed  Labor  Short  Wave  for 
their  respective  organizations,  the  aim 
being  to  help  arouse  European  labor 
to  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations. 

No  Actios  Takes 

Murray,  who  is  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Times,  and  Woll  pre¬ 
sented  to  Davis  a  survey  prepared  by 
their  staff  of  a  cross-section  of  the 
OWI  labor  broadcasts  in  which  they 
outlined  their  reasons  for  protesting 
the  broadcasts.  Woltman  continued: 

“OWI  Director  Davis  was  deeply 
impressed  and  greatly  dishirbed  by 
the  charges  and  by  the  survey  pre¬ 
sented  him.  He  appointed  an  OWI 
committee  to  investigate. 

“As  a  solution  to  the  Murray-Woll 
charges  Davis  proposed  that  the  AFL 
and  CIO  agree  on  a  labor  man  in 
whom  both  had  confidence  as  a  non- 
Communist  to  head  the  OWI’s  over¬ 
seas  labor  output.  At  length  they 
proposed  a  candidate,  an  AFL  man 
who  had  been  in  the  labor  movement 
for  years. 

“A  voluminous  exchange  of  corre¬ 
spondence  ensued.  After  months  the 
OWI  did  not  see  fit  to  make  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  the  chief  explanation  be¬ 
ing  that  of  ‘budgetary  difficulties.’  ” 

Finally,  in  July  Barnes  notified  Woll 
and  Murray  that  he  had  appointed 
Hedrick,  llie  two  labor  leaders  point¬ 
ed  out  that  he  was  unacceptable  to 
them.  Because  he  was  retained.  La¬ 
bor  Short  Wave  has  closed  its  office 
at  9  East  64th  Street,  New  York. 
During  its  lifetime  it  functioned 
through  the  national  war  relief  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  AFL  and  CIO. 
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4A  s,  ANA  Plan 
Covers  Ad 
Ration  Problems 

Constructive  Handling  of 
Adv.  During  Newsprint 
Shortage  Is  Purpose 

The  Newspaper  Committees  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers 
and  the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  are  making  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendations  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  associations  in  the 
interests  of  constructive  handling  of 
the  problem  of  newsprint  shortages 
from  the  standpoint  of  publishers, 
advertisers  and  agencies  in  relation  to 
advertising. 

Recommeiidations 

1.  Advertisers  and  agencies  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  newspaper  publisher’s 
primary  responsibility  is  to  his  readers 
and  that  publishers  will  strive  to 
maintain  the  same  high  standards  of 
editorial  quality  and  public  service  as 
heretofore. 

2.  It  is  also  recognized  that  many 
publishers  have  been  making  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  conserve  paper  by  means  of 
internal  operating  economies,  mechan¬ 
ical  and  editorial  adjustments  where 
individually  possible. 

3.  Advertisers  and  agencies  appre¬ 
ciate  the  efforts  made  by  publishers 
to  save  paper  by  reducing  marginal 
circulation  through  such  steps  as  re¬ 
ducing  number  of  editions,  increasing 
prices  to  readers,  eliminating  returns, 
curtailing  circulation  promotion  ac¬ 
tivities,  etc. 

4.  Publishers  advise  that  optional 
insertion  dates  represent  one  of  the 
most  effective  methods  in  which  pd- 
vertisers  and  agencies  can  help  them 
to  stay  within  newsprint  consumption 
quotas  without  limiting  space.  We 
therefore  urge,  as  a  wartime  emer¬ 
gency  measure,  that  advertisers  and 
agencies  cooperate  with  publishers  in 
granting  optional  insertion  dates 
wherever  possible  and  that  as  wide  a 
leeway  as  practical  be  given. 

We  also  urge  that  where  insertion 
orders  providing  optional  insertion 
dates  express  preference  for  specific 
days,  publishers  should  make  every 
effort  to  reciprocate  by  publishing  the 
advertising  on  the  preferred  days. 

Problem  of  Ailocatioa 

5.  It  is  suggested  that  if,  despite  all 
savings  of  paper  so  effected,  some  pub¬ 
lishers  should  find  it  necessary  to  allo¬ 
cate  advertising  space,  this  should  be 
related  to  the  advertiser’s  use  of  the 
newspaper  over  a  period  of  years 
characterized  by  normal  operations. 

Also  it  is  suggested  that  space  should 
be  open  to  new  advertisers  with  due 
respect  to  the  fair  treatment  of  old 
advertisers. 

6.  It  is  our  feeling,  at  this  time,  that 
if  space  to  national  advertisers  must 
be  limited,  it  should  be  allocated  in 
terms  of  total  linage  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  over  a  period  of  time,  rather  than 
by  limiting  the  size  of  individual  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

7.  We  further  suggest  the  following 
additional  ways  in  which  advertisers 
and  agencies  can  help  to  minimize  the 
need  for  space  allocation  measures: 
(a)  lliat  information  as  to  insertion 
dates,  size  and  dimensions  of  copy  be 
released  as  far  in  advance  as  possible 
in  order  to  help  publishers  to  plan  is¬ 
sues  well  ahead.  It  is  recognized  that 
’•'St  minute  receipt  of  orders  and  ^le- 
ci  ications  increase  materially  the  pub¬ 


lisher’s  problem,  (b)  That  insertion 
orders  and  printing  materials  be  sent 
far  enough  in  advance  to  permit  pub¬ 
lishers  to  take  full  advantage  of  op¬ 
tional  insertion  dates  extended,  (c) 
That  the  furnishing  of  orders,  instruc¬ 
tions,  proofs,  and  plates  be  accom¬ 
plished,  at  one  time,  insofar  as  possible. 
This  should  tend  to  reduce  handling 
costs,  relieve  manpower  shortages,  and 
minimize  confusion,  as  well  as  aid 
publishers  in  planning,  (d)  That  last 
minute  cancellations  be  avoided  in¬ 
sofar  as  possible  during  the  present 
emergency. 

■ 

Packer  Pays  Tribute 
To  Newspapers 

Chicago,  Oct.  6 — Faced  with  heavy 
competition  from  meat  substitutes  and 
a  continued  shortage  of  meat  for 
civilian  needs,  the  American  Meat  In¬ 
stitute  will  continue  its  advertising 
program  with  renewed  vigor  and  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  laying  particular  stress 
on  the  protein  value  in  meats,  it  was 
announced  here  today  at  the  39th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Institute. 

The  following  basic  objectives  of 
the  Meat  Institute’s  educational  pro¬ 
gram  in  wartime  were  enunciated; 

(1)  Prepare  now  for  post-war  sales 
problems — the  war  has  stepped  up 
production  of  meat  tremendously  and 
the  industry  will  need  plenty  of  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buy  this  meat  after  the  war; 

(2)  Explain  where  meat  is  going  and 
why  consumer  rationing  is  necessary; 

(3)  Make  sure  that  the  meat  industry 
as  a  whole  gets  the  credit  in  the  public 
mind  for  what  the  industry  has  done 
to  sustain  the  war  effort;  (4)  Acquaint 
the  public  with  the  meat  industry’s 
problems;  (5)  Tell  what  the  meat  in¬ 
dustry  is  doing  today  to  serve  civilian 
interests;  (6)  Fortify  the  meat  indus¬ 
try  against  the  future  by  creating  a 
favorable  public  attitude  toward  the 
industry  as  a  public  service. 

R.  A.  Rath,  chairman  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  Advertising  Planning  Commit¬ 
tee  and  president  of  Rath  Packing 
Company,  Waterloo,  la.,  paid  special 
tribute  to  newspaper  advertising  in 
outlining  the  1944  plans  for  Institute 
advertisements  in  medical  and  home 
economic  publications,  as  well  as 
magazines  and  newspapers. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


LIGGETT  &  MEYERS  TOBACCO  CO. 

will  use  approximately  1,100  news¬ 
papers  in  a  Chesterfield  cigarette 
campaign  to  begin  the  middle  of  this 
month  and  run  through  the  holidays. 
Initial  copy  will  pay  tribute  to  news¬ 
papers  with  the  theme,  “Dependable 
As  Your  Daily  Newspaper,’’  and  it  is 
planned  to  make  similar  tributes  to 
other  media.  The  large-size  ads, 
handled  by  Newell-Emmett,  will  ap¬ 
pear  twice-monthly. 

Action  photographs,  some  shot  over¬ 
seas,  and  quotes  from  current  news 
reports  on  the  combat  performance  of 
Thunderbolt  fighters  are  being  used 
in  Repobuc  Aviation  Corporation’s 
first  newspaper  campaign  which  be¬ 
gan  this  week.  Insertions  of  252-lines 
will  appear  weekly  in  32  large  cities 
from  coast  to  coast.  Newell-Enunett 
Co.  is  the  agency. 

Winslow  Shade  Institdte,  New 
York,  is  using  newspapers  for  the 
first  time  this  fall  in  a  campaign  on 
the  fuel  conservation  theme.  Inser¬ 
tions  will  appear  in  19  northern  cities 
in  November  and  January  in  addition 
to  the  series  now  nmning  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  J.  Walter  Thompson  handles  the 
(Continued  on  page  81) 


W.  S.  Townsend 
Reveals  His 
"27  Points" 

Method  oi  Advertising 
Copy  Evaluation  Now 
Offered  Again  in  Chicago 

Chicago,  Oct.  6 — The  Townsend 
Method  of  Mass  Persuasion,  including 
the  Townsend  Method  of  Advertising 
Evaluation,  heretofore  a  more  or  less 
secret  to  the  advertising  world,  except 
for  those  who  paid  high  fees  to  learn 
the  “27  points,”  is  now  being  offered 
to  national  advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  on  a  new  plan  of  leasing  the 
method  at  $25  per  month  for  a  five- 
year  period. 

W.  S.  Townsend,  consultant  in  mass 
selling,  who  together  with  his  brother, 
originally  organized  Townsend  and 
Townsend,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  for  the  first  time  the  27  points 
of  evaluating  an  advertisement  have 
been  committed  to  paper.  Previously, 
an  advertiser  or  his  agent  had  to 
memorize  the  formula  for  individual 
use,  and  was  sworn  to  secrecy  not  to 
divulge  them  to  anyone  else. 

In  New  Book 

In  offering  the  Townsend  Method 
on  a  new  plan  of  leasing  to  advertisers 
and  agencies,  the  method,  now  out¬ 
lined  in  a  110-page  book,  will  become 
the  property  of  the  lessee  on  the  end 
of  five  years  upon  payment  of  $1.  The 
plan  is  being  offered  on  a  10-day  free 
trial  basis,  with  the  proposal  stating: 

“If  you  can’t  afford  the  price,  I  will 
give  it  to  you  for  nothing.  If  you 
don’t  like  the  terms,  change  them  to 
suit  yourself.” 

Mr.  Townsend  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  reason  he  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  the  method  of  advertising  evalua¬ 
tion  available  generally,  is  that  he  is 
primarily  concerned  in  helping  to 
create  jobs  for  returning  service  men 
after  the  war.  “In  order  to  have  jobs 
we  must  sell  goods,”  he  said.  “Ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  only  mass  selling 
weapon  which  will  create  jobs  in 
abundance.  Advertising  will  sell  more 
goods  and  the  boys  will  have  more 
jobs.” 

The  Townsend  brothers,  who  after 
creating  the  “Townsend  Twenty 
Seven,”  which  constituted  a  formula 
to  evaluate  an  advertisement  either 
before  or  after  publication,  joined 
Calkins  &  Holden,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  in  1938.  When  World  War 
II  began,  they  left  the  agency  busi¬ 
ness — which  they  entered  to  learn 
agency  procedure — to  become  produc¬ 
tion  consultants.  One  of  the  brothers 
is  still  in  war  production  work.  ’The 
other,  W.  S.  Townsend,  has  been  in 
Washington  in  an  advisory  capacity 
and  has  taught  the  Townsend  Method 
to  key  men  in  various  government  bu¬ 
reaus.  He  has  since  committed  the 
plan  to  paper  and  is  now  offering  it 
to  advertisers  and  agencies  under  a 
five-year  lease. 

Points  Llstod 

The  Townsend  27  points  are  based 
on  the  general  formula  of  attention, 
interest,  memory,  desire  and  action 
as  the  basic  qualities  in  any  advertise¬ 
ment.  To  measure  the  pulling  power 
of  an  ad,  the  following  27  principles 
are  included  in  the  method: 

(1)  Identification;  (2)  Attention; 
(3)  Interest;  (4)  Proof;  (5)  Timing; 
(6)  Good  Quality;  (7)  The  Proposi¬ 
tion;  (8)  Consumer  Acceptance;  (9) 
Personality — You;  (10)  Sincerity;  (11) 


Focus;  (12)  Poor  Quality;  (13)  Loss; 
(14)  Testimonial — Who?;  (15)  The 
Request  for  Action;  (16)  Association; 
(17)  The  Command  to  Act;  (18)  Aim; 
(19)  The  Main  Appeals;  (^)  The  In¬ 
stinct  for  Life;  (21)  The  Instinct  to 
Reproduce  Life;  (22)  The  Instinct  for 
Bodily  Comfort;  (23)  The  Instinct  for 
Personal  Importance — P.  I.;  (24)  The 
Instinct  to  Enjoy  the  Five  Senses; 
(25)  Layout  and  Illustration;  (26)  Se¬ 
quence;  (27)  'Type. 

Mr.  Townsend  explained  that  the 
weightings  given  to  each  of  the  27 
points  are  not  absoluetely  accurate, 
but  are  close  approximations.  Four 
are  attention  getting  principles,  he 
pointed  out,  10  ere  interest  getting 
principles;  six  relate  to  desire;  four 
to  memory;  two  to  action  and  one  is 
sequence,  a  mechanical  principle. 

■ 

Advertising  to  Help 
Get  Potatoes  Stored 

At  least  a  million  dollars  of  paid 
advertising  is  expected  to  be  used  in  a 
two-week  drive,  Oct.  21  to  Nov.  6,  to 
get  the  bumper  crop  of  potatoes  into 
dealer  and  home  storage  before  cold 
weather  begins.  The  extensive  pro¬ 
gram  was  outlined  this  week  by  Harry 
Aspinwall,  War  Food  Administration 
food  specialist,  and  J.  M.  Graham, 
chief  of  Information  Division,  Food 
Distribution  Administration,  in  an  all¬ 
day  meeting  in  the  offices  of  Brooke, 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance,  Inc.,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  counsel  for 
the  state  of  Maine. 

Utilizing  all  informational  and  edu¬ 
cational  agencies  available,  the  cam¬ 
paign,  which  is  based  on  the  theme 
“Get  the  Potatoes  into  Storage,”  and 
designates  the  Irish  potato  as  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Food  Selection,  is  one  of  the 
largest  emergency  promotions  ever 
undertaken  by  the  government.  Space 
in  homes  alone  must  be  found  for  at 
least  SO  million  bushels. 

All  food  merchants,  restaurants,  dis¬ 
tributors,  advertisers  and  channels  of 
public  information  throughout  the 
country  are  urged  to  feature  the  Irish 
potato  in  advertising  and  messages  to 
the  public.  In  addition,  special  15- 
minute  radio  programs  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  FDA  and  released  to  500 
radio  stations  carrying  consumer  pro¬ 
grams,  spot  time  is  being  contracted 
for  in  important  Maine  potato  ter¬ 
minals,  and  newspaper  copy  is  being 
developed  to  supplement  the  latter 
promotion.  It  is  expected  that  other 
producing  states  will  follow  Maine’s 
example. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


SAMUEL  DALSIMER,  vice-president 

of  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc.,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  take  a 
post  as  program  manager  with  the 
OWI  in  Washington.  He  will  handle 
information  programs  on  rationing  and 
price  control. 

Jerome  F.  Seehof,  for  eight  years 
head  of  copy,  art  and  radio  of  H.  W. 
Kastor  &  Sons,  Chicago,  and  once  copy 
chief  of  the  New  York  office  of  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  has  joined  Sherman  K. 
Ellis  &  Co.,  New  York,  in  an  execu¬ 
tive  capacity. 

John  E.  Devine  has  joined  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff  of  Anderson,  Davis  & 
Platte,  Inc.,  in  charge  of  traffic  and 
production.  Mr.  Devine  was  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Co.  and 
C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons. 

George  J.  Hacker,  executive  assist¬ 
ant  to  Jack  A.  Pegler,  vice-president 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Fairfax  Cone  Denies 
Advertising  Is  “Soft” 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Executive  Declares 
War  Has  Given  It  New  Opportunities 
To  Serve 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


advertising  has  not  become  soft, 

as  a  result  of  wartime  handicaps, 
but  has  actually  learned  to  better  serve 
the  consumer 
public,  Fairfax 
M.  Cone,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  commit¬ 
tee  of  Foote, 

Cone  &  Belding, 
advertis- 
ing  agency,  told 
EpiTOa  k  PuB- 
lishxr  this  week. 

Mr.  Cone  took 
issue  with  the 
recent  assertion 
by  Richard 
Compton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Compton  AdverUsing  Agency, 
who  declared  that  advertising  has  be¬ 
come  soft  under  wartinoe  restricti^ 
on  hard-hitting  sales  messages.  The 
Chicago  manager  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  said  he  could  only  agree  with 
Mr.  Compton  to  the  extent  that  some 
so-called  institutional  advertising 
borders  on  the  sentimental  and  sticky 
side.  Beyond  that,  however,  Mr. 
Cone  cannot  subscribe  to  the  broad 
charge  that  advertising  is  getting  soft 
(E.  k  P.,  Sept.  25,  page  23) . 

“The  war  has  given  advertising  a 
new  opportunity  to  serve,”  declared 
Mr.  Cone. 

Meafleas  Caaipaigat 

He  cited,  for  example,  the  news¬ 
paper  campaign  now  running  twice 
weekly  by  Armour  k  Company,  tell¬ 
ing  housewives  how  to  make  the  most 
of  meat.  He  also  mentioned  the  Frig- 
idaire  series  in  magazines,  telling 
women  how  to  make  their  refrigerators 
last  longer  and  how  to  preserve  foods 
better.  Both  of  these  campaigns,  he 
said,  are  aimed  primarily  at  serving 
the  public,  which  in  turn,  will  have  a 
lieener  appreciation  of  these  com¬ 
panies’  products  when  they  will  again 
be  widely  offered  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Cone  explained  that  a  year  ago, 
Frigidaire  division  of  General  Motors 
Corporation  was  not  making  a  single 
refrigerator,  air-conditioning  unit,  or 
condenser  for  the  consuming  public, 
yet  there  were  approximately  20  mil¬ 
lion  families  in  U.  S.  with  mechanical 
refrigerators,  of  which  about  one-third 
were  Frigidaire  owners.  As  a  result 
of  Frigidaire’s  current  advertising  pro¬ 
gram,  6,225,000  booklets  have  been  re¬ 
quested  by  refrigerator  owners,  seek¬ 
ing  to  know  how  “to  make  their  re¬ 
frigerators  happy.” 

“Generally  speaking,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  advertising,”  said  Mr.  Cone, 
“one  is  when  a  firm  has  news  about 
a  product,  which  requires  straight 
selling  copy;  the  other  is  the  kind  of 
advertising  in  which  the  advertiser 
proves  his  right  to  speak,  his  right  to 
be  believed,  his  right  to  be  trusted. 

“It  is  in  the  latter  category  that  ad¬ 
vertising  has  reached  new  heights 
during  the  war  and  may  well  con¬ 
tinue  to  place  its  emphasis  on  the 
service  angle  in  the  post-war  period.” 


Even  such  a  product  as  soap  can 
“build  character”  into  its  advertising, 
Mr.  Cone  stated.  He  cited  Su-Purb, 
a  laundry  soap  sold  on  the  West  Coast, 
which  features  in  its  advertising: 
“Things  you  may  not  know  about 
household  washing.” 

Advertising  is  merely  a  substitute 
for  personal  selling,  Mr.  Cone  re¬ 
marked.  “You  can’t  get  away  from 
being  nice  people,”  he  added.  “As  a 
salesman,  you  wouldn’t  go  to  the  door 
and  shout  your  wares  to  the  house¬ 
wife.  So,  in  advertising,  unless  you 
have  some  great  news,  it  surely  must 
be  better  to  rely  on  low-pressure  sell¬ 
ing  and  make  friends  with  t'  custom¬ 
er  by  offering  helpful  suggestions 
throuj^  the  use  of  your  product  or 
service.” 

Mr.  Cone,  who  began  as  an  ofBce 
boy  for  the  late  Fremont  Older,  famed 
editor  of  the  old  San  Francisco  Bul¬ 
letin,  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  news¬ 
papers  as  an  advertising  medium.  He 
learned  as  a  boy,  and  later  confirmed 
his  convictions  as  an  advertising  man, 
that  newspapers  are  an  important  ad¬ 
vertising  m^um. 

“A  newspaper  does  a  job  for  retail¬ 
ers  that  no  other  medium  can  possibly 
do  for  anybody,”  he  declared.  “Re¬ 
tailers’  advertising  is  so  designed  and 
written  that  they  are  saying,  over  and 
over  again:  ‘Look!  Here  is  specific 
proof  that  we  are  the  kind  of  people 
that  you  should  look  to  when  you 
want  to  buy  a  suit,  a  dress,  or  pots 
and  pans.’” 

The  difference  between  retailers’  ad¬ 
vertising  and  that  of  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  he  pointed  out,  is  that  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  usually  says:  “Buy 
my  shoe  polish.”  The  retailer,  how¬ 
ever,  through  his  continuous  news¬ 
paper  advertisements,  says:  “Come  in 
to  my  store  and  see  such  and  such.” 

Mr.  Cone  mentioned  Roos  Brothers, 
a  Pacific  Coast  chain  of  stores  selling 
clothing.  Through  Mr.  Cone’s  agency, 
the  chain  devised  a  unique  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  type  of  advertising  in  which 
each  ad  served  as  an  illustration  of 
that  company’s  basic  merchandising 
policy,  namely,  to  give  people  some¬ 
thing  to  make  their  life  letter  and 


more  complete.  Instead  of  advertising 
“beautiful  silk  neckties,”  the  firm  of¬ 
fered  ties  for  sale  with  the  statement: 
“Here’s  a  tie  that  will  look  swell  on 
you;”  or  “here’s  a  suit  that  will  make 
you  feel  like  a  million  dollars.” 

The  same  basic  idea  of  service  was 
carried  out  in  the  Safeway  Store’s 
food  advertising,  in  which  one- third 
of  the  space  was  devoted  to  home¬ 
making  hints,  such  as  seven  ideas  for 
a  Sunday  supper,  how  to  buy  a  melon, 
and  various  other  subjects. 

Advertisers  can  well  afford  to  de¬ 
vote  part  of  their  advertising  space 
to  selling  themselves,  he  contends. 
This  type  of  advertising  is  coming  to 
the  fore  at  present  and  is  likely  to 
occupy  an  even  more  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  post-war  area,  when  com¬ 
panies  will  need  to  keep  the  public 
advised  on  reasons  why  they  are 
changing  their  products  or  services. 

Big  Futare  for  Newspaper  Ads 

Mr.  Cone  told  Editor  &  Publisher  he 
sees  a  great  future  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  months  ahead,  if 
newspapers  will  sell  advertisers  on 
continuity  and  consistent  schedules 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  radio 
has  done.  “The  success  of  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  largely  must  be  due  to  con¬ 
tinuing  programs,”  he  said.  “News¬ 
papers  must  also  sell  in  terms  of  con¬ 
sistent  schedules. 

“The  flexibility  of  newspapters  has 
been  abused  in  the  past,  to  the  point 
that  newspapers  are  not  used  with 
sufficient  continuity  to  do  a  soimd 
selling  job.  The  radio  is  so  inflexible 
that  you  can’t  abuse  it  as  a  medium.” 

Mr.  Cone  believes  newspapers  and 
their  representatives  are  on  the  right 
track  in  selling  newspapers  as  a  whole, 
first,  and  then  concentrating  on  their 
own  particular  paper. 

Fairfax  Cone  is  one  of  three  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
organization  who  reversed  the  Horace 
Greeley  adage  of  “go  west,  young 
man.”  He,  like  Emerson  Foote,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  firm,  and  Don  Beld¬ 
ing,  chairman  of  the  board,  began  his 
advertising  career  on  the  West  Coast. 
Upon  graduation  from  the  University 
of  California,  Mr.  Cone  joined  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner.  In  1929,  he  joined  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas 
in  preference  to  taking  a  job  with  an 
art  studio.  He  later  joined  fhe  J. 
Sterling  Getchell  organization  in  1933, 
and  later  the  J,  Sterling  Getchell  or¬ 
ganization  but  returned  to  Lord  & 
Thomas  in  1935,  becoming  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  office  in  1939.  Two 
years  later  he  was  transferred  to  New 
York  and  early  last  year  he  went  to 
Chicago,  becoming  Chicago  manager  a 
month  or  so  before  Lord  k  Thomas 
became  Foote,  Cone  k  Belding. 


Urges  System  of 
"Backlog"  Orders 
For  Advertising 

Tacoma  Daily  Suggests 
Complete  Leeway  on  Inser¬ 
tions  to  Level  Out  Paper  Use 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Oct.  4. — A  system  of 
“backlog  orders”  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  being  planned  by  the  Ta¬ 
coma  News  Tribune  in  an  effort  to 
solve  the  newsprint  shortage  problem 
without  resort^g  to  space  rationing, 
according  to  an  announcement  by 
George  F.  Russell,  business  man¬ 
ager. 

“The  idea  of  having  ‘backlog  orders’ 
in  newspaper  advertising  seems  no 
different,  fundamentally,  than  the  idea 
of  a  steel  mill  having  to  allocate  its 
production  facilities  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  of  its  customers,”  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  said.  “It  seems  to  me  that  the 
system  we  have  worked  out  is  the 
most  satisfactory  yet  suggested.” 

Russell  expressed  himself  as  op¬ 
posed  to  any  attempt  to  ration  adver¬ 
tising  space.  Rationing,  he  feels,  is 
successful  only  when  applied  to  a 
commodity  which  can  be  hoarded. 

Leeway  ea  laterHees 

“We  plan  to  accept  advertising  on  a 
basis  of  complete  leeway  as  to  inser¬ 
tion  dates — except  in  the  case  of  copy 
which  is  definitely  dated,”  Russell 
explained.  “1  would  define  ‘dated 
copy’  as  advertising  which  Is  sched¬ 
uled  to  coincide  with  some  specific 
selling  date  or  some  specific  merchan¬ 
dising  plan.  For  example,  local  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising  designed  to 
sell  merchandise  in  stock  at  a  certain 
time  would  be  dated  copy.  Copy  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  a  radio  program  would 
be  ‘dated  copy.’  C<H>y  of  this  nature 
would,  of  course,  have  to  carry  prior¬ 
ity  and  be  inserted  on  a  particular 
day. 

“At  the  present  time,  however, 
some  local  and  most  general  advertis¬ 
ing  is  of  an  institutional  nattira.  The 
message  which  any  single  advertise¬ 
ment  of  this  type  would  carry  is  usu¬ 
ally  just  as  applicable  next  week  or 
the  week  after  as  it  is  today.  Since 
a  five-day  leeway  of  insertion  does 
not  solve  the  newspaper’s  problem,  ad¬ 
vertising  of  this  nature  would  be 
placed  on  a  ‘backlog’  system  and 
would  be  inserted  in  the  paper  as 
soon  as  space  permitted.  In  some 
weeks  there  will  be  extremely  heavy 
schedules  of  merchandising  copy  which 
cannot  well  be  held  over.  This  forces 
a  drastic  increase  in  the  amount  of 
newsprint  which  must  be  used  in  that 
particular  week.  The  ‘backlog’  sys¬ 
tem  will  give  the  paper  an  opportunity 
to  spread  out  its  use  of  newsprint  to 
the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

Frierity  ee  Receipt 

“Advertising  accepted  on  the  ‘back¬ 
log’  basis  would  be  given  a  priority  in 
order  of  its  receipt  by  the  newspaper. 
The  copy  would  then  be  inserted  as 
soon  as  possible,  according  to  its  pri¬ 
ority  rating. 

“This  system  has  a  double  advan¬ 
tage.  First,  the  advertiser  is  not  re¬ 
fused  space  in  the  paper;  he  merely 
waits  his  turn  as  the  ‘backlog’  orders 
are  scheduled.  Secondly,  it  gives  the 
newspaper  an  opportunity  to  allocate 
advertising  copy  over  an  extended 
period,  filling  in  days  which  are  low 
on  dated  merchandising  copy  and 
avoiding  days  which  are  heavy  on  this 
type  of  advertising.” 


AFJI  NAMES  WAE  ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE 

AT  A  MEETING  held  in  New  York  last  week,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America  approved  the  appointment  made  by 
Federation  President,  Joe  M.  Dawson,  of  the  following  War  Advertising  Com¬ 
mittee:  chairman,  Willard  D.  Egolf,  Washington,  D.  C.,  AFA  vice-president 
and  vice-chairman,  Council  on  Advertising  Clubs;  vice-chairman,  Gardner 
Cowles,  Jr.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  AFA  Director  and  former  Director,  Domestic 
Operations,  OWI;  vice-chairman  (representing  the  International  Affiliation  of 
Sales  and  Advertising  Clubs),  Eric  Zimmerman,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  International  Affiliation;  members,  Robert  Fuller,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  former  president  of  the  Springfield  club  and  now  chairman 
of  its  War  Advertising  Committee;  Robert  Dundas,  Houston,  Texas,  chair¬ 
man,  War  Advertising  Committee  of  the  Houston  club;  George  C.  McNutt, 
Peoria,  Illinois,  president  of  the  Peoria  club;  Paul  R.  Kelly,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
former  president  of  the  Columbus  club  and  now  chairman  of  its  War  Adver¬ 
tising  Committee;  Sally  Woodward,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  AFA  vice-presiddht 
and  chairman.  Council  on  Woman’s  Advertising  Clubs;  Forbes  McKay, 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  AFA  vice-president  and  chairman.  Council  on  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs;  Paul  H.  Bolton,  War  Effort  Films,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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All  moved  inland  with  the 


Reporters  Had  Front  Line 
Seat  at  Lae-Salamaua 


stories. 

Australians  except  Barnett,  Cromie 
and  O’Flaherty,  who  returned  to 
headquarters. 

Barnett  had  intended  to  remain  but 
a  back  injury  brought  an  order  from 
naval  doctors  for  him  to  return  for 
treatment  and  rest.  He  suffered  a 
severe  wrench  and  bruises  when  con¬ 
cussion  of  a  bomb  threw  him  eight 
feet  from  atop  a  landing  craft  bridge, 
where  he  was  seated  taking  newsreels 
of  Jap  bombers  attacking  his  vessel. 

The  bombs  rocked  Barnett’s  boat  se¬ 
verely  and  damaged  two  others,  caus¬ 
ing  several  casualties. 

Eyewitness  stories  and  pictures  of 
the  landing  were  flown  back  to  head¬ 
quarters  in  time  for  censoring  and 
transmission  immediately  after  the  in¬ 
vasion  was  announced. 

Inland,  the  correspondents  were 
not  so  fortunate  with  communications. 

It  was  several  days  later  before  other 
stories  by  them  were  brought  out  by 
Guard,  Clements  and  Davis,  who  re¬ 
turned  to  headquarters  to  await  fur¬ 
ther  field  assignments.  They  told  of 
hugging  the  ground  day  after  day  paratroop  attack,  the  first  by  the  Al- 
while  Jap  planes  strafed  and  dive-  1*®^  ii'  ffi®  Pacific,  came  from  1st  Lt. 
bombed  the  area.  Bullets  and  shrap-  Monte  Kleban  (former  production 
nel  whizzed  about  them,  but  with  sev-  manager  at  WOAI,  San  Antonio),  who 
eral  close  calls  they  escaped  injury.  volunteered  to  jump  with  the  para- 

Places  in  Plant  Drawn  by  Lot  troopers.  He  had  previously  made  one 

Armed  with  a  16mm.  camera, 
Kleban  took  pictures  of  the  para¬ 
troopers  immediately  after  the  jump, 
shot  movies  of  their  joyous  back- 
slapping,  hugging  junction  with  Atis- 

of  Universal'  Newsreel,  Roy  Driver,  engineers  who  had  marched 

-  -  -  -  -  -  for  five  days  over  55  miles  of  the 

most  hellish  mountain-jungle  coun¬ 
try  in  New  Guinea  to  arrive  at  Nad- 
zab  airfield,  20  miles  west  of  Lae,  at 
the  same  hour  the  paratroopers  cap¬ 
tured  it.  He  photographed  the  fiwt 
plane  to  arrive  on  the  airstrip  and 
the  transports  that  followed  amidst 
flaming  grass  to  bring  in  the  first 
Australian  infantry  reinforcements. 
Covered  5S-Mile  March 
The  overland  march  of  the  Digger 
engineers  was  covered  for  the  corre- 


30  War  Correspondents  Were  Flown  Aggregate 
Of  75/000  Miles  During  Week  for  Coverage 
.  .  .  Story  of  Australian  Cooperation 

By  CAPT.  JERRY  T.  BAULCH 

Chief  Military  Censor  at  General  MacArthur's 

New  Guinea  Headquarters 


WITH  GEJI.  MulARTHUR’S  HEAD-  necessary.  Corre.spondents,  however, 

QUARTERS  IN  NEW  GUINEA,  were  given  enough  facts  to  enable 

Sept.  10  (By  Mail) — In  the  Allies’  them  to  know  what  they  faced  and 

spectacular  sea  . - in  time  to  reach  the  proper  jump-off 

and  air  -  borne  |  _ ,  point. 

encirclement  of  1  Last-minute  changes  in  plans  fre- 

s  o  m  e  20,000  quently  placed  Colonel  L.  A.  Differ, 

troops  in  the  General  MacArthur’s  press  chief,  in  a 

Lae  -  Salamaua  dilemma,  but  through  the  cooperation 

area  more  re-  of  service  chiefs  of  the  Australian  and 

porters  had  American  forces  all  of  them  were 

front  -  line  seats  solved.  Such  was  the  case  when  the 

than  in  any  pre-  colonel  was  given  a  few  hours  to 

vious  show  in  gather  reporters  500  miles  apart  to 

the  Southwest  accompany  the  naval  landings  east  of 

Pacific.  This  Lae.  General  Ennis  Whitehead,  dep- 

story,  packed  -  uty  commander  of  the  5th  air  force, 

with  head  -  line  Martin  BarnaH  solved  the  problem  by  providing  a 

color,  was  cov-  special  transport  plant  to  gather  the  rim'  /  t.  v  i 

ered  from  every  possible  angle,  and  J3  men  and  fly  them  to  the  naval  em-  J®®k  Turcott  of  the  New  York 

through  pool  arrangements,  the  lim-  barkation  point.  Daily  News,  Frank  Smith  of  the  Chi- 

ited  staff  of  each  newspaper  and  serv-  This  group  included  Olin  Clements  Times, ^  William  Courtnaye  of  the 

ice  sent  back  eyewitness  accounts  of  of  AP,  Harold  Guard  of  U.  P.,  Martin  London  Daily  Sketch,  Blarle  Crotchett 
each  important  phase  of  the  campaign.  Barnett  of  Paramount  News,  Myron  Universal  Newsreel,  Roy  Driver, 
Correspondents  were  rushed  by  air  Davis  of  Life,  Ian  Morrison  of  the  Department  of  Information, 

with  split-second  timing  to  reach  the  London  Times,  Peter  Hemery  of  the  Mervyn  Weston,  representing  Aus- 

right  place  at  the  right  time  despite  Australian  Broadcasting  Commission,  tralian  morning  papers,  Penn  Ray- 

such  secrecy  shrouding  the  operation  William  Carty  and  Harold  Dick,  Aus-  nor,  representing  Australian  afternoon 


Capt.  Jerry  T.  Baulch,  left  |ex-AP  staffer], 
chief  press  censor  at  General  MacArthur's 
New  Guinea  headquarters,  confers  with 
Colonel  LeGrande  A,  Diller,  Southwest 
Pacific  area  public  relations  chief. 


War  correspondents  who  flew  with  the  first  American  paratroops  to  be  used  in  the 
Pacific — the  group  that  captured  Nadzab  airfield  20  miles  west  of  Lae:  (standing,  left 
to  riaht)  Earle  Crotchett  of  Universal  Newsreel,  Frank  Smith  of  the  Chicago  Times, 
Ed  Widdis  of  AP,  1st  Lt.  Monte  Kleban  of  GHQ  press  relations  who  jumped  with  the 
paratroops,  George  Folster  of  NBC,  and  Yarn  Haugland  of  AP.  (Seated)  Jack  Turcott 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  William  Courtnaye  of  the  London  Daily  Sketch,  Lee 
Van  Atta  of  INS,  and  Don  Caswell  of  U.P. 
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In  Philadelphia  —  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


newspaper  goes  into  600,000  homes  daily  in  Philadelphia  — 
the  City  of  Homes.  One  newspaper  is  read  hy  4  out  of  5  families 
in  Philadelphia.  One  newspaper  covers,  in  reaching  most  Phila¬ 
delphians,  one  of  the  most  important  markets  in  the  country. 
One  newspaper  is  consistently  the  leading  daily  advertising 
medium  in  Philadelphia.  One  newspaper  —  and  that  newspaper 
is  The  Evening  Bulletin. 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  Ei 


Matthews  Demands  Trial 
On  Criminal  Libel  Charge 

Maryland  Weekly  Editor  Spurns  Suggestion 
He  Tone  Down  Editorials 
To  Escape  Prosecution 


WASHINGTON,  Oct  4— Backed  by 

newspaper  publishing  groups  and  a 
committee  of  United  States  Senators, 
and  aware  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  taking  more  than  passing 
Interest,  Rives  Matthews,  Maryland 
weekly  publisher,  has  spurned  a  veiled 
suggestion  that  he  escape  prosecution 
by  toning  down  his  editorials  and  has 
demanded  that  he  be  put  to  trial  on 
the  criminal  libel  charge  of  which  he 
stands  indicted. 

Through  his  Somerset  News,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Princess  Anne,  Md.,  Mat¬ 
thews  exposed  a  pleasure  trip  taken 
by  State  Comptroller  J.  Millard  Tawes 
as  a  result  of  which  Tawes  lost  his 
ration  books.  As  another  result,  a 
warrant  was  served  on  the  editor,  and, 
last  week,  the  state’s  grand  jury  in¬ 
dicted  him.  (E.  &  P.,  Sept.  25,  page 
10.)  The  case  was  set  down  for  the 
April,  1944,  term  after  Prosecutor 
Prentiss  Evans  suggested  to  the  court 
that  the  state’s  interest  is  “to  have 
Matthews  discontinue  any  articles 
which  violate  the  criminal  laws  of 
Maryland.”  Evans  viewed  the  post¬ 
ponement  as  a  “technical  probation” 
to  accomplish  that  end  and  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  there  might  be  additional  post¬ 
ponements  if  the  editorial  policy  were 
brought  into  line  with  official  notions. 

Matthews  Reply 

Matthews  replied  promptly.  Through 
Atty.  Elisha  Hanscm,  lawyer  supplied 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association,  he  said; 

“The  continuance  of  the  case  to 
April  in  no  way  is  based  on  any  re¬ 
striction  on  Matthews’  newspaper’s 
editorial  policy.  The  sole  issue  is 
whether  or  not  a  politician  can  control 
the  press.” 

Hanson  added  on  his  own  account; 
“I’ll  defend  Matthews  in  April." 

The  editor  has  been  accepting  cash 
donations  toward  a  fund  which,  he 
said,  will  pay  incidental  costs  and  hire 
a  typesetter  to  handle  the  duties  which 
he  formerly  carried  out  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  those  of  publisher,  editor, 
business  and  circulation  managers.  He 
thinks  the  entire  cost  will  nm  to  about 
$1,000  and  he  has  no  apprehension 
that  the  goal  will  not  be  reached. 

The  state’s  attorney  has  emphasized 
that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  basis  of  the  indictment  as 
Matthews  understands  it,  and  as  the 
grand  jury  returned  it.  The  explana¬ 
tion  runs  this  way:  Matthews  was  not 
indicated  for  charging  Tawes  with 
pleasure  riding  in  an  official  automo¬ 
bile;  he  was  indicted  because  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  charging  Tawes  with  pleasure 
riding  in  an  official  automobile  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  great  injury  and  scan¬ 
dal  of  Tawes  in  the  administration  of 
his  duties  as  comptroller, 

Jastiea  Dept.  "Coniidtratioa'' 

The  Department  of  Jxistice  declined 
to  comment  on  the  legal  situation 
other  than  to  say  that  “serious  con¬ 
sideration  is  being  given.”  The  in¬ 
quiry  is  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
top  officials  of  the  department.  As¬ 
sistant  Attorney  General  Thomas 
Clark. 

Senators  William  Danger  of  North 
Dakota,  Raymond  E.  Willis  of  Indiana, 
and  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas,  the  lat¬ 
ter  two  being  publishers,  comprise 
t'-e  Senators  committee  which  has 
promised  aid  to  Matthews.  Danger, 


the  chairman,  said  $1,000  already  is 
available  for  such  use  as  may  arise. 

Senator  Willis  said  he  will  ask  the 
National  £lditorial  Association  to  join 
with  ANPA  in  supporting  Matthews’ 
“distinctive  public  service.”  A  free 
press,  he  asserted,  is  the  most  power¬ 
ful  weapon  to  fight  malfeasance  in 
public  office. 

It  was  announced  here  that  William 
Allen  White  has  telegraphed  his  con¬ 
gratulations  to  Matthews. 

Mr.  Matthews  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  his  reaction  to  the  court  action 
was  as  follows: 

“The  foreman  of  the  Somerset  grand 
jury  which  indicted  me  goes  to  the 
courthouse  in  a  car  without  new 
license  tags.  He  is  the  mayor  of  Cris- 
field.  State’s  Attorney  Prentiss  W. 
Evans,  who  ordered  my  arrest  and 
pressed  charges,  is  32  years  old  and 
childless.  Ten  months  ago  he  was 
classified  4-B  at  Washington  Draft 
Board  No.  8,  which  did  not  know  a 
state’s  attorney  in  Maryland  is  merely 
a  county  official,  not  entitled  to  this 
exemption.  Comptroller  Tawes  was 
found  guilty  on  all  charges  I  made 
against  him.  Even  the  governor  of 
Maryland  preferred  to  hide  behind  his 
wife’s  skirts  and  let  her  take  the  rap 
for  using  a  state  car  and  gas  out  of 
the  state.  In  August  the  governor 
stopped  the  state  legal  ads  in  my 
paper,  the  first  time  since  its  founding. 
Postmaster  J.  Earl  Morris,  a  Tawes 
henchman,  tried  to  intimidate  me  a 
few  weeks  ago.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  investigated,  reported  there’s 
nothing  to  show  his  activities  are 
political. 

“Because  of  all  these  things  I  do 
not  expect  justice  in  Maryland  at  the 
hands  of  such  people.  They  don’t 
know  what  the  word  means.  I  am 
happy  that  my  trial  has  been  put  off 
until  spring  because  it  wiU  tend  to 
refresh  the  minds  of  the  good  people 
here  who  can  do  something  about 
Maryland  corruption  at  the  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democratic  primaries  in 
May.  It  is  with  them  I  rest  my  case 
and  would  be  willing  to  spend  the 
winter  in  jail  waiting  for  their  verdict 
had  1  been  adjudged  guilty  this  week. 

“But  thanks  to  the  men  I  feel  hon¬ 
ored  to  call  Brothers  of  the  Press,  who 
hired  Elisha  Hanson  to  defend  me,  I 
shall  be  able  to  continue  publishing 
the  Somerset  News,  always  provided 
of  course  that  national  advertisers 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  all  weeklies, 
including  mine,  have  been  pretty  hard 
hit  by  the  war  and  dixi’t  cut  us  down 
any  more  than  they  have  been  forced 
to  already. 

“I  am  tremendously  grateful  to  the 
voters  of  North  Dakota,  Kansas  and 
Indiana  who  had  the  good  sense  to 
elect  Senators  Danger,  Capper  and 
Willis  who  came  to  my  aid  immedi¬ 
ately  while  my  own  Maryland  Sen¬ 
ators  passed  on  the  other  or  silent  side 
of  the  street,  and  I  am  particularly 
grateful  for  the  fine  support  given  by 
the  four  dailies  in  Wa^ington  where 
fierce  competition  on  my  story  pro¬ 
duced  a  coverage  so  notable  and  so 
fraternal  no  one  can  convince  me  there 
ain't  no  justice  and  that  the  Fourth 
Estate  doesn’t  have  a  comer  on  the 
finest  people  in  the  world. 

“As  a  rabbit  raising,  hell  raising 
country  editor  I  am  conscious  of  the 
honor  and  value  of  Editor  &  Publish¬ 


er’s  interest  and  support  of  a  weekly 
and  also  of  my  inability  to  find  ade¬ 
quate  words  with  which  to  thank  all 
the  masters  of  the  printed  word  it 
represents.  My  hope  is  that  I  shall 
always  be  worthy  of  all  the  fine  people 
who  thought  me  worth  saving,  that  if 
all  the  publicity  they’ve  given  me  will 
principally  increase  my  strength  the 
day  will  come  when  I  can  extend  a 
helping  hand  where  it  is  needed.  I 
fear  my  case  will  not  come  to  trial 
next  spring  because  of  a  new  prose¬ 
cutor.  He  will  not  want  to  tread  the 
primrose  path  which  led  to  Evans’ 
folly.  If  it  is  dropped,  it  will  be  only 
a  partial  vindication.  But  even  half  a 
loaf  is  a  lot  to  expect  from  the  poli¬ 
ticians  of  Maryland,  noted  for  their 
crust. 

“As  for  that  probation,  only  our 
paid-up  subscribers  will  know  this 
week  what  we  think  of  the  legalistic 
shenanigans  which  took  place  here 
last  week.” 

■ 

FREEZE  CIRCULATION 

Both  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
and  the  EvansvUle  Press  have  an¬ 
nounced  suspension  of  street  sales, 
freezing  of  home  deliveries,  and  fur¬ 
ther  rationing  of  advertising  space. 
Subscriptions  will  be  accepted  and 
filed  and  deliveries  started  in  the  or¬ 
der  received  when  an  existing  sub¬ 
scription  is  canceled. 

m 

PAPER  MEN  NAMED 

Washinoton,  Oct.  4. — The  Office  of 
Price  Administration  has  appointed 
the  following  manufacturer  members 
to  a  Newsprint  Advisory  Committee: 
J.  D.  Zellerback,  San  Francisco;  E.  D. 
Kurth,  Dufkin,  Tex.;  John  D.  Hobson, 
Boston;  Samuel  L.  Ruyn,  Glens  Falls; 
Harold  Smith,  New  York  City;  C.  B. 
Stanwood,  Boston. 


Hearst  Names 
H.  A.  Koehler 

G.  M.  in  Chicago 

Chicago.  Oct.  4 — Appointment  , 

H.  A.  Koehler  as  general  managers 

the  Chicqgo  Herald- American  wj 
announced  here _ 

general  manager 

Newspapers.  '* 

who  has  served 
as  general  man- 

since  the  merger 

with  the  old  Chi-  jfljHk  M 

cago  Herald  & 

Examiner  in  1939,  h.  A.  KoehUr 
will  continue  as 

supervisory  director  of  both  the  Her 
ald-American  and  the  New  Yc- 
Journal- American. 

Mr.  Koehler,  new  general  manage; 
has  been  with  the  Hearst  organir 
tion  since  1920.  His  first  associati. 
was  with  the  old  Chicago  Evem 
American  for  a  period  of  four  yei 
in  the  advertising  department.  E 
was  then  appointed  manager  of  i: 
Chicago  office  of  Rodney  E.  Boa 
Organization,  national  advertising  re; 
resentatives  for  most  of  the  Hea- 
newspapers. 

In  1938,  when  the  Herald-Examfc 
was  converted  into  a  morning  tablci 
newspaper,  Mr.  Koehler  was  appoint! 
publisher.  When  the  Herald  &  B 
aminer  and  the  Chicago  America 
were  consolidated  in  August,  1939,!) 
became  vice-president. 


GIDEON 

PLANISH 


ERRAND 
FOR  Q-74 


THE  DOCTOR'S 
DAUGHTERS 


ON  BEING 
A  REAL 
PERSON 


4  BIG  hits 


“'Sinclair  I.ewi8’  latest  be.st- 
seller  .  .  about  the  fund-rais¬ 
ing  racketeers  who  profit 
from  the  American  way  of 
giving. 


.Malcolm  Taylor’s  ex¬ 
citing,  action-packed 
spy  tale  provides  read¬ 
er  chills  and  thrills 
aplenty. 


Faith  Baldwin’s  fine  emotional 
novel  will  have  real  appeal  to 
women  readers. 


“'Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 
Loudly  lauded  by  the  press  as 
the  book-of-the-years  on  the 
most  important  of  all  subjects 
—YOURSELF. 


*  Readers  have  probably  had  trouble  obtaining 
copies  of  these  books,  since  publishers  have  ration¬ 
ed  the  supply.  Now  they  can  read  them  in  their 
newspapers  this  winter. 

_ NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 


■Vo.  H  o/  </  senes  highlighting  the  acceptance  of  the  New  Yorl(  Sun  among  responsible  people  whose  opinions  count. 


Completeness,  accuracy  and 

reliability  are  vital  considerations 
for  lawyers  trained  in  the  exacting 
requirements  of  court  procedure. 
Small  wonder,  dien,  that  The  Sun 
has  become  the  favorite  evening 
paper  of  so  many  distinguished 
members  of  the  New  York  bar.  In 
legal  circles,  as  among  informed 
people  in  so  many  other  walks  of 
life,  inquiry  confirms  the  impartial 
research  of  the  L.  M.  Clark  organ¬ 
ization,  whose  newspaper  surveys 
rate  The  Sun  “one  of  America’s 
best  read  metropolitan  dailies.’’ 


j  "In  my  opinion.  The  Sun  offers  the  best  news 
coveraRe  of  any  New  York  evening  paper. 
Columnists  Ward  Morehouse,  John  Kieran 
and  H.  I.  Phillips  are  particularly  outstand¬ 
ing.  I  also  enjoy  the  ‘Book  of  the  Day’ 
column.  And  'The  Sun  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  its  handling  of  legal  news.” 

PHILIP  WITTENlIRe,  Publication  Counsel 


"I  have  been  a  regular  Sun  reader  for  thirty 
years.  Ycur  news  presentation  is  excellent 
and  The  Sun’s  make-up  is  easily  the  best  and 
most  readable  in  the  held.  1  rarely  miss  th* 
Thursday  camera  page  and  Norris  Harkneta’ 
daily  ‘Let’s  Make  Pictures’  column  is  my 
favorite  Sun  feature.” 

WALBRIDGE  TAFT,  Trial  Lawyer 


NEW  YORK 


Roproiontod  in  Chicago,  Dotroit,  San  Franctieo 
and  Los  Angolas  by  Williams.  Lawronca  t 
Crasmar  Company;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Ball 


j  Uy  major  interests  are  international  affairs 
the  theater.  In  both  of  these  fields  The 
ptm  gives  me  the  type  of  complete,  diversified 
leverage  I  require — plus  both  sides  of  all 
The  editorial  page  and 


“The  Sun  has  been  a  daily  habit  with  me 
ever  since  I  was  a  small  boy  some  forty 
years  ago.  I  have  always  found  it  interesting 
and  accurate — the  very  best  evening  paper  in 
all  respects.  Your  clear,  factual  reporting  of 
difficrult  court  proceedings  is  particularly 
noteworthy  and  impressive.” 

NEILSON  OLCOTT,  Former  Ass’t.  District  Att'y. 


‘‘The  Sun’s  unbiased  presentation  of  the  news 
and  many  distinguished  writers  make  it  New 
York’s  l^t  evening  paper.  H.  I.  Phillips’ 
‘Sun  Dial’  reveals  a  wonderful  sense  of 
humor.  The  sports  pages  are  excellent,  and 
Grantland  Rice’s  ‘Setting  the  Pace’  is  the 
Number  One  column  in  its  field.” 

FRANK  LYONS,  Aviation  Counsel 


aportant  questions. 

hi/«n.wi  _ 111 _ 


Ward  Morehouse’s  column  are  my  two  fa- 
■orite  Sun  departments." 

UWRENCE  LANGNER, 


International  Patent  Attorney 
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EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


^kott  ’TtiktA 

SOMETHING  happened  on  the  San 
Antonio  Expre—  Oct.  1.  "nie  copy 
desk  apparently  forgot  all  about  the 
city  of  Naples,  which  was  bemg  <x- 
cupied  by  AlUed  troops,  and  the 
eight-column  streamer  read;  AlXJiss 
MOVE  INTO  ATHENS. 

the  utter  candor  of  one  of  the 
suburban  correspondents  of  Ae 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  hw 
left  the  suburban  desk  in  a  comptete 
daze  He  sauntered  into  the  office 
recenUy  to  tell  this  sad  story  about 

himself.  ,  .  , 

When  all  his  news  sources  dned 
up  recently,  he  said,  he^  had  done 
some  inventing  to  keep  his  string  at 
its  usual  length.  He  had,  he 
created  a  purely  imaginary  dog,  whi^ 
frothed  at  mouth,  terrified  residents, 
tore  through  the  town,  barked  all 
night  and  did  lots  of  other  tricks, 
while  the  cops  hunted  him  in  vain. 

It  made  a  good  yam,  and  the  desk 
U'ed  it  It  u^  four  or  five  follow¬ 
ups,  which  had  the  town  up  in  a^, 
demanding  cops  do  somethii^  about 
the  menace,  etc.,  until,  one  night,  the 
creator  of  the  dog  made  a  mistake. 

He  located  one  of  his  now-familiar 
tales  of  the  frothing  dog  by  saying 
that  he  had  been  seen  near  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town’s  border. 

“That  did  it,"  he  sighed,  as  he  re¬ 
counted  the  story  to  the  amazed  copy 
desk,  “The  guy  in  that  town  was  too 
good  for  me.  The  next  morning  I 
opened  the  paper  and  found  a  long 
story  of  his  about  how  the  cops  in  that 
town  had  pursued,  captured  and  slain 
my  imaginary  dog.” 

THE  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle  threatens 
to  take  a  tip  from  a  “persuader 
used  by  Henry  Grady  while  editor  of 
the  Rome  (Ga.)  Tribune.  When  a 
store  proprietor  to  whom  Grady  tried 
to  sell  space  countered  “Nobody  reads 
your  sheet/*  Grady  put  a  two-line  ad 
In  the  paper  saying  the  merchant 
would  pay  cash  for  cats.  The  store 
was  swamped  with  cats. 

So  the  Eagle  editor  says  the  next 
time  a  business  man  doubts  its  pulling 
power  in  war-crowded  Dothan  in  will 
go  an  ad  as  follows;  “For  rent,  to 
*rmy  family  with  children  and  dogs, 
eight  room  furnished  house  in  good 
neighborhood.  Central  heat,  two  tile 
baths,  electric  range  and  refrigerator. 
Price,  $17,50  per  month.”  And  the 
disbeliever’s  name  will  be  signed  to  it. 
m 

ADD  INCENTIVES  for  tmth  in  ad¬ 
vertising — Bert  Whitestein,  a  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  real  estate  agent,  advertised  a 
bouse  for  sale  with  the  usual  elo¬ 
quence.  No  results. 

As  an  experiment  he  replaced  his 
ad  with  this  one; 

“Six  tiny  rooms,  ratty  decorations, 
leaky  basement,  muddy  street,  no  bus, 
no  furnace— $5,000.” 

Ten  prospective  customers  tele¬ 
phone  at  once  and  he  sold  the  house. 

THE  Fort  Worth  Press  society  staff 
nlsn  dropped  a  lot  of  inhibitions 
when  it  headlined  this  story  in  a  fac¬ 
tual,  easy  to  understand  manner; 

Paiiti*s  Ar« 

Scarce,  Hard 
To  Keep  Up 

SOMEBODY  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Berkshire  Evening  Eagle,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  shed  himself  of  a  lot  of  inhibi¬ 
tions  when  he  wrote  this  head  on  a 
story  explaining  the  failure  of  a 
speaker  to  show  up  at  a  business  men’s 
club  luncheon; 

All  Those  Who 
Don't  Core  Raise 
Their  Right  Hand 


UPSETS  ALDERMEN 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
shattered  tradition  and  upset  not  a 
few  of  the  city  fathers  when  they  sent 
a  woman  reporter  to  cover  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  board  of  aldermen. 
Loretta  Canty  drew  the  assignment, 
the  first  time  a  woman  reporter  had 
ever  invaded  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  aldermanic  chambers.  “It  isn’t 
that  we  mind  women,”  the  aldermen 
later  told  the  paper.  “It’s  just  that  we 
have  to  watch  our  language,  and  when 
we  remember  to  think  and  not  curse, 
well,  we  forget  what  we  had  intended 
to  say,  and  we  get  all  mixed  up.” 

Collected  Empty  Tubes 

RELATIVES  and  friends  of  men  in 

the  United  States  armed  services 
were  faced  with  a  problem  when  they 
wanted  to  include  tubes  of  shaving 
cream  and  toothpaste  in  Christmas 
packages.  They  didn’t  have  empty 
tubes,  couldn’t  buy  filled  ones  without 
them! 

The  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury  solved 
the  problem. 

Columnist  Shandy  Hill  called  for 
contributions  of  empties  from  readers, 
opened  a  “Tubes  for  Yanks”  depart¬ 
ment,  and  received  several  hundred 
old  tubes  the  day  the  appeal  api>eared. 
Large  gifts  poui^  in  daily  thereafter 
and  there  was  a  continuous  stream  of 
persons  coming  into  the  paper  for 
two,  three  or  six  tubes. 

Sunday  school  classes  and  fraternal 
organizations  asked  and  received  as 
many  as  50  empties. 

The  stunt  engendered  so  much  good 
will  it  will  be  continued  imtil  Christ- 


New  Ad  Idea 

UNDER  THE  HEADING  of  “Home- 
Front  Soldiers,”  the  Richmond 
(Ind.)  Palladium-Item  is  running  a 
90-day  advertising  campaign,  250 
lines  per  insertion,  featuring  pictures 
and  brief  biographical  sketches  of  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Perfect  Circle  Company 
in  Richmond.  The  ads  mark  a  new 
departure  in  loc^  industrial  adver¬ 
tising  and  stress' employe  relations 
rather  than  wartime  production. 

Page  on  Business  Houses 
“GLIMPSES  of  Saskatoon  Businesses” 
is  the  title  of  an  imusual  page  of 
advertising  which  is  now  appearing 
at  intervals  in  the  Saskatoon  Star- 
Phoenix.  The  page  is  occupied  by 
photographs  of  the  exteriors  of  lead¬ 
ing  downtown  business  types  in 
Saskatoon.  A  brief  historical  sketch, 
together  with  some  operations  of  each 
of  the  establishments  depicted,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  entire  lay-out  of  the  page. 

Victory  Corps 

THE  Journal  Victory  Corps,  project  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  circu¬ 
lation  department  which  is  reported  to 
have  been  very  effective  in  reducing 
carrier  turnover,  made  another  ten- 
strike  with  its  members  with  a  gigan- 
tice  movie  party  at  the  Paramount 
theatre  in  Portland  the  week  before 
school  opened.  More  than  2,200  car¬ 
rier-salesmen  and  their  guests  were 
present  and  from  the  guest  list  were 
obtained  several  hundred  likely  pros¬ 
pects  to  fill  carrier  vacancies  as  they 
arise. 

Featured  on  the  program  was  Major 
Darrell  Welch,  aviator  just  returned 
from  the  African  theatre,  with  14  dec¬ 
orations.  Following  Major  Welch,  An¬ 
ton  F.  Petersen,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Journal,  presented  DistinguLshed 
Performance  Award  certificates  and  $5 
in  war  stamps  to  each  of  three  Journal 
carriers,  each  of  whom  had  carried 


his  route  for  a  year  without  a  single 
complaint  R.  G.  Brown,  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  was  m.c. 

Weekly  News  Tip  Prizes 

THE  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times 

has  instituted  a  program  to  augment 
its  regular  news  collection.  Under  it 
the  daily  is  offering  local  residents 
$10  weekly  for  tips  on  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  divided  as  follows:  $5  for  the 
best  picture  or  news  tip,  and  $1  each 
for  the  next  five  adjudged  as  winners 
by  the  Journal-Times. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  “tipsters” 
to  submit  a  written  story  or  take  a 
picture.  Identity  of  those  furnishing 
the  tips  will  not  be  made.  The  dally  is 
also  reserving  the  right  to  print  any 
or  all  news  stories  and  pictures  sug¬ 
gested  whether  the  tips  are  woi^ 
prize  money  or  not.  All  tips  must  be 
exclusive  for  the  Journal-Times. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Sun  Editorial 
Called  ''Excellent" 

Citing  it  as  “an  excellent  example 
of  journalism,"  John  K  Wade,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  in  New  York  City, 
urged  school  officials  in  his  General 
Circular  last  week  to  read  to  their 
classes  the  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Sun  Sept.  23  upon  the 
passing  of  the  Sun’s  editor,  Frank 
M.  O’Brien. 

“I  know  of  no  more  fitting  way  to 
observe  National  Newspaper  Week 
than  to  have  this  editorial  read  in 
classes  and  used  as  a  basis  for  study,” 
Mr.  Wade  wrote.  “There  is  a  les¬ 
son  for  all  of  us  in  the  life  of  this 
man  and  I  commend  the  editorial  to 
you  both  as  a  fine  piece  of  English 
writing  and  as  a  statement  of  the 
ideals  of  a  great  American  editor.” 

The  school  official  praised  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  for  the  way  in  which 


they  are  presenting  the  news  and  for 
their  “magnificent  contribution”  to  the 
w’ar  effort  “This  is  a  tribute  both  to 
the  resourcefulness  and  the  patri- 1 
otism  of  the  publishers,”  he  said. 

Asks  OWI  Abolished 
For  Newspaper  Week 

Washington,  Oct.  5— Rep.  Gavin  of 
Pennsylvania,  proposed  to  the  Houa 
today  that  N^spaper  Week  be  cele¬ 
brated  by  abolishing  the  Office  of 
War  Information  and  “turn  over  to 
an  American  unstrangled  press,  where 
it  rightfully  belongs,  the  handling  of 
news.” 

Rep.  Gavin  said: 

“During  this  Newspaper  Week  the 
Congress  should  resolve  to  take  the 
shackles  off  the  American  press  and 
that  Americans  shall  be  told  what 
they  want  to  know,  and  what  is  the 
truth  of  what’s  happening. 

“Over  the  years,  the  American  pres 
has  given  a  magnificent  performance 
and  it  deserves  our  heai^elt  thank 
rather  than  the  shabby  treatment  noe 
being  dished  to  it  by  the  ‘brilliant  in. 
tellectuals’  of  the  OWI.” 

HAITIAN  WRITERS  HERE 

Three  Haitian  newspaper  men  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  U.  S.  last  week  for  a 
four  weeks’  tour  sponsored  by  the 
National  Press  Club  and  the  Office  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Americac 
Affairs.  They  are  Roumain  A.  Ca¬ 
mille,  editorial  writer,  the  Haiti  Jour¬ 
nal  at  Port-Au-Prince;  Ulrich  A.  Dn- 
vivier,  of  La  Nouvelliste  in  the  sane 
city,  and  Louis  A.  Mercier,  editorial 
writer.  La  Lanteme  at  Cap-Haiten 
Their  itinerary  includes  visits  to  in¬ 
dustrial  and  military  centers.  Hx; 
were  entertained  In  New  York  this 
week  by  the  Linotype  Company. 
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Elsa  Maxwell  is  reputed  to  know^  men 
people  than  any  other  woman  in  thi 
world.  Her  sparkling  column  "Party  Um* 
in  the  New  York  POST  is  still  anothe 
"first"  for  this  great  lilMral  nes» 
paper,  another  interpretathre  feotun 
that  builds  audience,  and  reader  loyaHf 


C>.p.rt.n.rt 

know  well  this  POST  reader  ^ 

loyalty.  For  example— -every  month  during  the  first  nine  monlw 
of  1943  the  POST  has  constantly  improved  .Hs  posHten  h 
the  department  store  field  and  showea  regular  and  condetent  galk 
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Tell  him  the  Enquirer  delivers  the  substantial 
families  in  Cincinnati 

** ...the  kind  of  families  who  will  continue  to  be  substantial  after  the  war" 


IF  YOU  LIVED  in  Cincinnati,  you  and  your  family  would  read  The 
Enquirer . . .  just  as  tens  of  thousands  of  other  substantial  Cincin¬ 
nati  citizens  do  every  morning.  For  this  famous  100-year-old  news¬ 
paper  automatically  attracts  the  sane,  feet-on-the-ground  people  who 
make  this  one  of  America’s  most  solid  and  dependable  markets. 

Here’s  a  market  you  can  count  on  in  the  future,  too,  for  Cincinnati 
isn’t  one  of  those  booni  towns  that  will  go  bang  after  the  war. 
Cincinnati  is  solid.  The  world  uses  Cincinnati’s  products.  Insure  a 
place  for  your  product  or  seriicc  in  this  rich,  stable  market  by  using 
Cincinnati’s  action-getting,  opinion-forming  newspaper.  The  Enquirer 
will  do  the  job  for  you  most  effectively . . .  and  most  economically. 


THE  SWING  IS  TO 


THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 


Represented  by  Paul  Block  and  Assatlales 
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EDI'TOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Hoyt  Cites  Failure 
To  Give  Vivid 
Picture  of  War 

Tells  N.  J.  Publishers 
Fault  Lies  With 
OWL  Army,  Nary  • 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J,,  Oct.  4 — 
Palmer  Hoyt,  director  of  the  domestic 
branch  of  OWI,  told  200  New  Jersey 
editors  and  publishers  at  the  banquet 
session  of  the  22nd  annual  Newspaper 
Institute  of  the  state  press  association 
in  the  Roger  Smith  Hotel  here  to¬ 
night  that  the  OWI,  the  armed  forces 
and  information  media  must  cooperate 
to  give  the  American  people  a  true, 
uncoated  picture  of  the  grim,  bloody 
war  we  aie  now  fighting  so  that  they 
can  understand  what  is  necessary  be¬ 
fore  victory  can  be  won. 

“It  is  not  our  purpose  in  OWI  to 
attempt  to  propagandize  the  American 
public  either  for  or  against  war,  be¬ 
cause  war  furnishes  its  own  indict¬ 
ment,”  Hoyt  declared. 

“But  there  is  only  one  way  we  can 
keep  ourselves  free  of  the  charge  of 
propaganda,”  he  continued,  “and  that 
is  to  run  the  whole  story  of  the  war 
in  its  proper  perspective  day  in  and 
day  out  just  at  long  as  the  war  lasts.” 

Worai  oa  OMissioa  of  Newt 

Hoyt  warned  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  that  omission  of  news  “can  be 
propaganda  as  well  as  commission.” 
He  said  that  if  any  of  the  newspaper¬ 
men  are  guilty  of  omitting  news,  mak¬ 
ing  the  war  “look  like  the  pleasant, 
gallant  and  chivalrous  affair  that  it  is 
not — then  we  are  guilty  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  most  dangerous  type  of 
propagandizing.” 

Answering  criticisms  which,  he  said, 
claim  the  OWI  has  attempted  to  paint 
too  grim  a  picture  of  the  war,  the 
government  official  asserted:  “It  is  a 
grim  war.  All  war  is  grim.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  grim¬ 
ness  of  war.” 

Hoyt  charged  that  the  OWI,  the 
fighting  forces  and  the  information 
media  have  failed  to  produce  a  vivid, 
moving  picture  of  the  war,  declaring; 

“This  country,  above  all  countries, 
has  the  facilities,  the  equipment  and 
the  skill  for  doing  a  brilliant  job  of 
reporting  the  war.  If  we  but  want  to, 
we  can  produce  a  running,  play-by- 
play  story  of  the  war,  with  pictures, 
with  radio  accounts,  with  newsreels, 
that  will  make  each  of  us  an  eye¬ 
witness. 

“It  isn’t  being  done.  The  fact 
that  it  isn’t  being  done  is  a  respon¬ 
sibility  first  of  OWI,  second  of  the 
military  services,  and  third  of  the 
newspapers  and  radio  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures,”  he  asserted. 

Hoyt’s  address  capped  an  eventful 
banquet  session  and  an  interesting 
all-day  meeting  of  the  state’s  editors 
and  publishers  that  began  at  the 
morning  session  with  addresses  hy 
the  state  directors  of  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  and  Selective 
Service. 

Sees  National  Sarvica  Act 

Russell  J.  Eldridge,  New  Jersey 
WMC  director,  warned  that  unless 
difficulties  in  war  plants  are  ironed 
out  quickly  “some  form  of  national 
service  act  looms  more  definitely  upon 
our  war  horizon,  possibly  because  of 
such  delays.”  Praising  the  state’s 
newspapers  for  their  aid  in  recruiting 
workers,  Eldridge  appealed  for  even 
greater  assistance  in  securing  man¬ 
power  for  vital  victory  production. 

Following  Eldridge  on  the  morning 
program.  Col.  Edgar  N.  Bloomer, 
state  selective  service  director,  told 
the  newspapermen  that  “it  would  be 
a  fallacy  to  depend  upon  voluntary 


methods  to  fill  our  war  production 
needs,”  since  such  methods  have  failed 
in  the  armed  forces. 

“To  continue  to  fill  our  calls  for  the 
armed  forcas  we  must  have  replace¬ 
ments  .  .  .  the  ability  of  our  young 
men  in  the  armed  service  to  do  their 
job  is  unquestioned.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  doubt,  however,  as  to  our 
ability.  Civilians  on  the  home  front 
.lave  not  done  as  good  a  job  in  shift¬ 
ing  to  vital  war  work,”  Bloomer 
maintained. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Don  U. 
Bridge,  special  consultant  to  the  War 
Finance  Division  of  the  Treasury  De- 
lipartment,  praised  the  “unparalleled” 
•contributions  of  the  newspapers  and 
their  advertisers  to  the  success  of  the 
Third  War  Loan  Drive.  Divisional 
meetings  for  advertising,  circulation, 
news-editorial,  and  weekly  groups  fol¬ 
lowed  Bridge’s  talk. 

Awards  to  Newspaper  Boys 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  banquet 
session  wa.s  the  presentation  of  two 
certificates  “for  superior  patriotic 
service”  to  two  newspaper  boys  for 
their  outatanding  work  in  the  sale  of 
War  Savings  Stamps  and  Bond.s.  The 
two  boys  honored  were  Arthur  F. 
Mott,  Jr.,  of  Highland  Park,  New 
Brunswick  Home  News  carrier,  who 
sold  the  equivalent  of  555,455  stamps 
to  lead  the  newspaper  boys  in  the 
state,  and  Richard  Cantwell  of  Bloom¬ 
field,  who  leads  the  Newark  News 
war  stamp  salesmen  with  25,215  sold. 
Both  boys  received  their  awards  from 
Col.  Cecil  Rutledge,  Camp  Kilmer 
commanding  officer,  who  praised  the 
efforts  of  the  newspapers  and  their 
carriers  in  the  sale  of  war  stamps  and 
bonds. 

The  Newark  Evening  News  and  the 
Hunterdon  County  Democrat  were 
awarded  the  Silver  Sweepstakes  tro¬ 
phies  as  the  outstanding  New  Jersey 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  respec-  I 
tively,  in  New  Jersey  for  1943. 

Nearly  100  additional  awards,  de-  ; 
noting  outstanding  front,  editorial, 
sports  and  society  pages  as  well  as 
general  excellence  were  presented  to 
state  daily  and  weekly  papers  in  va¬ 
rious  circulation  groups.  The  Ridge-  I 
wood  Herald-News  was  presented  i 
with  the  aimual  “Four  Freedoms 
Award”  for  its  editorial  “Four  Free¬ 
doms,  Four  Square.” 

Priiat  for  Oailiot 

In  the  daily  newspaper  contest,  the  | 
Morristown  Daily  Record  received 
first  prize  for  general  excellence  in  I 
the  class  for  papers  under  10,000  cir-  ! 
culation;  the  Bayonne  Times  in  the  I 
10,000  to  20,000  division;  the  Jersey  j 
Journal  in  ffie  more  than  20,000  cir-  ' 
culation  class,  and  the  Asbury  Park 
Sunday  Press  in  the  Sunday  division. 

Winners  of  the  “Best  Photo  Con¬ 
test”  included  Larry  Riordan  of  the  , 
Newark  News  in  the  feature  group 
for  his  photo  of  the  “Coast  Guard 
Beach  Patrol”  and  a  dog  attacking  a 
saboteur  in  the  twilight;  Charles  A. 
Roth  of  the  Bergen  Evening  Record  ; 
in  the  spot  news  group  for  his  photo  : 
entitled  “Helplessness,”  showing  a  ; 
man  burning  at  the  wheel  of  his  I 
wrecked  car  in  front  of  a  railroad  ! 
train;  and  Ed  Hannigan  of  the  Bay¬ 
onne  Times  for  his  sports  photo  of  a  : 
fallen  track  man  who  is  being  passed  j 
at  the  finish  line  hy  another  runner 
and  entitled  “He  Who  Falters  is  Lost.” 

TRIBUNE  STYLE  SHOW 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  fourth  an¬ 
nual  American  Fashion  Show  was 
presented  last  week  in  WGN’s  studio 
theater  on  Thursday  and  Friday  eve¬ 
nings  and  Thursday  afternoon.  With 
Gail  Patrick  as  commentator  and  Mrs. 
Grace  Pickering  as  fashion  show  di¬ 
rector,  the  show  presented  29  ensem¬ 
bles,  with  the  designer  of  the  winning 
costume  receiving  $1,000  and  $500  each 
to  second  and  third  place  winners. 


OWI  Seeks  150 
Newsmen  for 
Overseas  Posts 

Press.  Radio,  Language 
Experience  Required  .  .  . 
Salaries  to  $6,500 

The  Overseas  Branch  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information  is  seeking  150 
“top-flight”  newspaper  and  radio  men 
who  speak,  read  and  write  one  or 
more  foreign  languages  for  its  oper¬ 
ations  in  both  the  Pacific  and  Euro¬ 
pean  areas,  the  government  agency 
announced  in  New  York  this  week. 

Men  between  38  and  45  in  good 
physical  condition  are  especially 
sought,  it  was  said,  although  some  of 
the  posts  can  be  filled  by  men  with 
news,  radio  or  language  qualifications 
who  have  been  discharged  or  rejected 
by  the  armed  services  for  physical 
reasons. 

Paaiificatieat  LUtod 

Candidates  are  needed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classifications: 

1.  Men  with  newspaper  or  news 
magazine  experience  to  handle  a  news 
file,  taking  cable  fr^m  the  U.  S.,  and 
preparing  it  for  release  to  the  local 
press  abroad.  Also  men  with  experi¬ 
ence  running  newspapers. 

2  Writers,  often  of  non-joumalistic 
type,  to  produce  articles  for  local  pub¬ 
lications,  or  to  write  panqthlets,  leaf¬ 
lets,  etc.  Foreign  languages  are  im¬ 
portant  in  this  classification. 

3.  Radio  men  with  administrative 
programming,  script  writing  or  pro¬ 
duction  experience.  Foreign  lan¬ 
guages  are  important  in  this  classifi¬ 
cation,  also. 


4.  Radio  engineers,  both  transmis¬ 
sion  and  studio.  Foreign  languages 
are  not  essential  but  are  helpful. 

5.  Radio  technicians  who  must  be 
good  at  all  kinds  of  operations  and 
repairs.  Must  also  know  radiophoto 
transmission.  . 

6.  Production  (printing)  specialists 
who  have  good  knowledge  of  typog¬ 
raphy,  layout  and  techniques  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Salaries  from  $4,600  to  $6,500 

Many  of  the  men  will  work  under 
the  Psychological  Warfare  Branch  of 
the  Army  in  war  zones  in  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  radio  and  leaflet  operations 
which  have  been  factors  in  the  Allied 
successes  in  the  Mediterranean  area, 
it  was  said. 

Salaries  range  from  $4,600  to  $6,500 
a  year  for  these  jobs,  plus  living  al¬ 
lowances,  averaging  anywhere  up  to 
$2,000  a  year. 

Men  accepted  also  can  subscribe  to 
a  $10,000  insurance  policy  which  they 
get  at  $150  a  year.  'There  is  a  war 
clause  in  the  policy. 

OWI  representatives  pointed  out  at 
a  conference  with  trade  press  editors 
Oct.  6  that  men  accepted  won’t  see 
overseas  duty  for  some  time  after  they 
join  up.  There  is  a  long  induction 
period,  lasting  anywhere  from  six  to 
nine  months  depending  on  the  man’s 
abilities.  Men  will  be  trained,  both  at 
a  base  on  Long  Island  and  at  OWI 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

The  jobs  are  strictly  for  the  dura¬ 
tion. 

David  Ruml,  personnel  consultant  at 
the  Overseas  OWI  office  at  224  West 
57th  Street,  New  York  City,  will  be 
in  Chicago  from  Oct.  13  to  Oct.  15  at 
the  domestic  OWI  office  in  the  Mather 
Tower  interviewing  midwest  prospects 
for  the  overseas  appointments. 


50/000  Increase 


1930  and  254,068  in  1940.  Ration  book  2  registrations  show  an 
additional  50,0(X)  since  the  last  census— a  20%  gain!  Daily 
Press  circulation,  concentrated  in  this  area,  has  kept  close  pace 
with  this  growth.  ABC  net  paid  now  exceeds  38,000  daily— ell 
time  high  and  23%  increase  since  start  of  war  work! 

Over  $50,000,000  Annual  Wages 

-now  being  paid  by  Pontiac  Industries  which 
are  producing  a  billion  dollars  in  war  work. 

POnTim  Daily  PRESS 

PONTIAC  •  MICHIGAN 

7  oof  of  10  Press  Homes  Take  No  Other  Doily  Newspaper 
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News  Index 
Handwriting 
"How  He  Proposetl" 
Embarrassing  Moments 
Beauty  &  Love  Answers 
T;ue  Story  illustrations 
Deathless  Dwr 
Comic  notices 
Short  Story 
Rector’s  Recipes 
Book  Reviews 

Poems  You  Ought  to  Know 

Aesop's  Kahles 
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...Sunday  Roto  &  Comks 
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Comic  Section  to  iz  pages 
Country  Roto  to  8  pages 
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Roto  cylinder  cut-oil 
Waste 
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Ctirtailed  advertising  wherever 
|M)ssible  ill  all  sections  of 
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ASNE  Salutes 
Underground 
Editors  in  Europe 

Washington,  Oct.  4.— Coincident 
with  release  of  a  survey  of  under¬ 
ground  newspaper  publication  and 
distribution  in  Axis-held  countries, 
the  Office  of  War  Information  has 
transmitted  a  radio  message  from  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  congratulating  the  undergroimd 
■  publishers  for  “upholding  the  noblest 
traditions  of  the  free  press  as  an  es¬ 
sential  instrument  of  free  men.” 

The  message,  drafted  for  ASNE  by 
its  executive  committee,  reads: 

Doily  Risk  of  Lifo 

“To  our  colleagues,  the  editors  of 
the  underground  press  of  the  occu¬ 
pied  nations,  and  to  all  their  co-work¬ 
ers  who  aid  them  in  the  task  of  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth  in  spite  of  the  enemy, 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  sends  you  its  greetings  and 
its  respectful  admiration.  We  greet 
you  as  professional  colleagues;  we 
admire  you  as  men  who  do,  in  con¬ 
stant  and  deadly  peril,  what  we  do 
in  safety  and  honor — men  who  at  the 
daily  risk  of  your  lives  are  upholding 
the  noblest  traditions  of  the  free  press 
as  an  essential  instrument  of  free  men. 
Each  day  you  bring  the  truth  to 
peoples  whose  bodies  are  in  bondage 
but  whose  spirits  are  still  free;  and 
the  truth  will  keep  them  free  in 
spirit  until  the  day  when  the  united 
effort  of  the  United  Nations  will  re¬ 
store  the  liberties  of  all  men,  every¬ 
where.” 

The  OWI  survey  found  one  paper  in 
France  with  a  circulation  of  40,000, 
despite  the  fact  that  to  assist  in  any 
manner  in  preparing  or  distributing 
such  a  paper  there  is  an  offense  for 
which  life  is  forfeit.  The  Voice  of 
America  and  British  Broadcasting 
Company  are  the  principal  news 
sources.  France  is  believed  to  have  25 
newspapers  operating  in  defiance  of 
the  Nazis. 

Belgium  has  one  paper  with  an  es¬ 
timated  4,900  circulation,  several 
smaller  ones. 

100  Paperf  ia  Peload 

In  Poland,  about  100  clandestine 
papers  have  a  total  circulation  of  more 
than  300,000.  To  suppress  one  publi¬ 
cation  in  1941,  the  Germans  killed  83 
persons.  The  paper  still  is  being  pub¬ 
lished. 

Czechoslovakian  underground 
papers  devote  most  of  their  space  to 
advice  on  sabotage,  slowdown  and 
other  resistance  methods.  Greece  has 
43  publications  falling  into  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  underground,  and  Quisling’s 
“subjects”  have  their  choice  of  about 
30 — or  did  have  until  the  recent  up¬ 
rising. 

Five  large  and  several  small  papers 
make  up  the  underground  press  of 
Norway.  The  Dutch  have  saturated 
their  areas  with  an  uncontrolled  press, 
despite  warned  consequences,  and  al¬ 
though  they  are  numerous.  Yugoslav¬ 
ian  newspapers  with  cii'culations  be¬ 
tween  10,000  and  20,000  are  not  un¬ 
common. 

ANTICIPATE 'one  SHOTS' 

The  Macfaddcn  Postwar  Poll  just 
completed  shows  that  publication 
wholesalers  and  publishers  believe 
there  will  be  a  tremendous  number  of 
new  titles  and  one  shot  publications 
once  the  war  is  over.  Of  the  whole¬ 
salers  112%  feel  thus  will  be  the  case 
while  90.9%  of  the  publishers  answer 
“Yes.”  However,  there  wa.s  sharp  dis¬ 
agreement  between  the  two  groups  on 
whether  or  not  t’ne  trade  has  learned 
the  lesson  of  operating  on  low  returns 
and  will  continue  in  that  direction,  for 


75%  of  the  wholesalers  said,  “Yes,” 
and  81.9%  of  the  publishers,  “No.” 

a 

2  New  Orleans  Papers 
Ration  Advertising 

New  Oru:ans,  Oct.  4.— In  order  to 
cope  with  the  additional  cuts  in 
newsprint  supply  the  Times-Pica- 
yune  and  New  Orleans  States  an¬ 
nounced  that  advertising  would  be 
rationed  effective  Oct.  1.  The  New 
Orleans  Item,  however,  is  meeting 
the  problem  by  still  further  tighten¬ 
ing  up  of  news  stories  and  art  mate¬ 
rial. 


Retail  display  advertising  in  the  daily  States  at  83,000  copies  with  76,000 
Times-Picayune  and  States  will  be  on  Saturdays.  Arrangements  have 

rationed  10%  based  on  the  linage  pub-  been  made  to  carry  a  regular  news 

lished  for  the  advertisers  duung  the  schedule  in  the  Picayime  of  96  col- 
last  quarter  of  1942.  In  addition  all  umns  daily  and  325  columns  on  Sun- 

war  industries  are  limited  to  a  mini-  day  and  in  the  States,  92  col- 

mum  of  35  lines  on  all  help-wanted  umns  daily  with  80  columns  on  Sat- 
advertising  and  all  other  help-wanted  urday. 

advertising  will  be  set  solid  in  agate  Through  gradual  cutting  down  in 
or  5%-point,  which  will  give  a  sav-  space,  the  Item  has  already  been  con- 
ings  of  one  full  page  daily  and  one  densed  to  an  80-column  schedule  and, 
and  a  half  pages  in  the  Sunday  accordingly  wasn’t  as  affected  by  the 
edition.  new  War  Production  Board  order  of 

The  daily  gross  run  of  the  Times  a  further  cut  in  newsprint  as  were 
Picayune  has  been  frozen  at  150,000  the  other  two  New  Orleans  news- 
copies  with  243,000  on  Sunday  and  the  papers. 
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F.rm.rlr  a  space-buyer’s  nisfhtmare, 
Boston  *ieTelled  out”  more  than  15  years 
ago  as  the  Herald-Traveler  won  and  main¬ 
tained  a  dominant  position  in  the  factors 
that  influence  media  selection.  So  now, 
when  schedules  are  being  made  up,  it’s 
easy  to  be  right,  with  the  majority  of 
national  and  local  advertisers  who  select 
the  Herald-Traveler  as  No.  1  paper  in 
Boston. 

National  Representative:  George  A.  McDevitt  Co. 


That’s  the  way  thousands  of  letters  start.  Some¬ 
times  they  come  on  notebook  paper  and  some¬ 
times  on  Mother’s  best  stationery.  We  can  always 
tell  when  the  teacher  tells  the  boys  and  girls  to 
write  because  then  they  arrive  in  a  large  batch 
on  penny  government  postcards — all  bearing  the 
name  of  the  same  school  and  the  same  room 
number. 

Last  year  the  mail  department  tabulated  83,728 
letters  to  various  activities  of  this  newspaper  con¬ 
ducted  especially  for  children.  These  ran  from 
the  tots  who  wrote  to  Santa’s  Secretary  up  to  the 
lads  who  build  and  fly  their  own  model  planes  in 
the  Air  Cadets.  But  the  thousands  of  letters 
starting  “Dear  Daily  TIMES”  or  “Dear  Editor” 
are  a  group  not  included  in  this  count. 


These  young  Americans  have  faith  in  The  TIMES. 
They  participate  in  TIMES  activities.  They  hear 
The  TIMES  quoted  at  school  and  at  home.  The 
reasons  why  youngsters  like  and  depend  upon  an 
individual  are  obvious.  The  same  is  true  of 
newspapers. 

The  CHICAGO  TIMES  is  a  homegoing,  family 
newspaper.  It  has  the  largest  home-delivered  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  evening  paper  in  the  city  of 
(Chicago. 

It  offers  the  advertiser  the  nation’s  fourth  largest 
evening  newspaper  audience  concentrated  in  the 
40  mile  trading  zone  at  one  of  the  lowest  milline 
rates  in  America. 


^  TliVLES 

CHICAGO’S  ^^URE  NEWSPAPER 

THE  NEWSPAPER  CHICAGO  TRUSTS 


28— A  DVERTISING 


Special  Ad  Campaigns 
for  Farmers  and  Families 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


(Number  51  in  a  aeries) 

IN  1940,  the  farm  population  of  the 

United  States  was  30,546,894.  Of 
this  number  about  10,500,000  were  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  business  of 
farming,  livestock  raising,  running 
dairies,  seed  farms,  the  breeding  of 
pure  bred  livestock,  etc.  And  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  farmers  are 
in  a  position  to  have  a  few  comforts. 

Today,  farmers  are  not  rolling  in 
wealth,  but  they  are  certainly  in  a 
position  to  buy  just  about  anything 
that  they  want,  if  they  can  get  it. 
Even  though  oiu*  total  farm  workers 
and  owners  has  not  kept  pace  with 
our  population  increases,  the  actual 
purchasing  power  of  the  farmers  of 
the  Unit^  States  has  doubled  and 
trebled  in  the  past  few  years,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  war  started. 

Pane  Coaipoi^as  That  Coa  le  Sold 
New 

Not  all  of  the  readers  of  this  col¬ 
umn  are  in  market  centers  where  ex¬ 
clusive  farm  campaigns  can  be  sold 
extensively;  but  we  know  of  no 
market,  including  New  York  City, 
where  some  cannot  be  prepared  and 
sold  on  a  continuous  schedule  basis. 
Those  who  are  surrounded  by  farm¬ 
ing  sections,  or  truck  gardens,  dairy 
sheds  or  livestock  feeders,  can,  with 
a  little  research  work  and  working 
with  the  local  offices  of  the  OPA  and 
WPB  boards,  plan,  write  and  sell  tens 
of  thousands  of  lines  of  farm  appeal 
advertising  now,  and  for  many  months 
and  years  to  come. 

Those  who  have  spent  a  few  years 
on  a  farm,  who  have  followed  the 
seasons  around  the  clock,  battling 
heat  in  the  summer,  floods  in  the 
spring  and  fall  months,  and  the  below 
zero  weather  of  the  winter  months, 
know  that  nothing  short  of  hunger 
wears  you  down  so  quickly  as  piling 
out  of  a  warm  bed  in  January  in  a 
farm  house  that  is  more  like  an  ice 
house  than  a  residence.  Nothing 
makes  you  curse  your  fate — that  of  a 
fanner— quite  so  much  as  getting  out 
of  bed  in  the  dark,  fumbling  for 
underwear,  work  clothes,  boots  and 
shirt,  with  the  inside  temperature  of 
the  room  almost  the  same  as  the 
weather  outside. 

During  the  past  20  years,  a  few  fur¬ 
nace  manufacturers  have  taken  the 
time  to  study  the  heating  require¬ 
ments  of  an  average  farm  home,  and 
have  obtained  from  this  market,  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  business.  It 
isn’t  a  question  of  price,  model,  weight, 
size  or  patented  gadgets  that  interested 
the  prospects;  it’s  just  this  simple 
question: —  “When  can  you  put  it  in; 
and  what’s  my  coal  going  to  cost  to 
run  the  darned  thing?” 

Warm  Air  Farnaeai 

One  concern  in  this  classification 
has,  in  the  past  five  years,  sold  thou¬ 
sands  of  warm  air  furnaces  to  farmers 
all  over  the  corn  belt  section.  In 
some  instances,  a  cellar  had  to  be  dug 
before  the  furnace  could  be  installed. 
Other  sales  could  not  be  completed 
until  a  new  chimney  had  been  erected. 
Many  farmers  did  not  know  the  cost 
of  coal,  while  others  could  not  believe 
that  the  home  would  be  warm,  com¬ 
fortable  at  five  a.m.  when  the  farmer 
started  on  his  round  of  duties  feeding 
the  hogs,  milking  the  cows,  etc. 

Today,  you  must  have  a  real  need 
for  a  heating  plant  and  you  must  file 
an  application  with  a  dealer  or  a  local 
WPB  board,  before  you  can  buy  any 
heating  plant.  That’s  not  much  of 
a  job — ^just  a  few  minutes  work  and 


a  statement  of  your  needs.  You  can’t 
have  any  frills  or  automatic  gadgets 
on  your  heating  plant;  but  you  can 
have  a  first-class  furnace  that  will, 
with  care,  give  from  10  to  15  years’ 
good  service. 

If  your  heating  contractors  want  to 
get  in  on  some  of  the  best  business  in 
your  market,  suggest  to  them  the  idea 
of  running  special  copy  for  farmers 
and  all  others  who  are  definitely  in 
the  farm  classification. 

Bread  Advertising 

On  a  recrat  weekend  visit  to  a  small 
farm,  down  near  Oxford,  New  Jersey, 
I  noticed  a  large  slice  of  bread  going 
into  the  toaster  that  looked  as  though 
it  had  been  lying  near  a  window 
where  it  had  collected  enough  dust  to 
make  the  bread  look  soiled.  Knowing 
my  host  for  a  great  many  years,  I 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  bread 
might  not  be  what  he  wanted  us  to 
have  with  our  bacon  and  eggs,  so  I 
asked  his  wife  if  she  knew  about  the 
(x>ndition  of  the  slice  that  was  going 
into  the  toaster.  “Say,  where  have 
you  been?”  she  inquir^.  “That’s  the 
finest  bread  we  have  ever  served. 
It’s  full  of  the  things  that  your  mother 
used  when  she  baked  bread  years  ago. 
That’s  all  bread  from  real  wheat  flour 
that  hasn’t  been  doctored  or  bled 
white.” 

If  you  have  a  local  branch  of  one 
of  the  big  bakeries  in  your  market, 
or  a  local  baker  who  wants  to  get  a 
lot  of  nice  new  business,  suggest  that 
he  run  some  special  copy  for  farmers 
and  their  families.  If  die  bread  is  as 
good  as  the  stuff  I  ate  over  the  week¬ 
end,  it  will  find  a  ready  and  continu¬ 
ous  sale  with  farmers. 

Livestock  and  Ponitry  Feeds 

During  the  past  25  years,  state  agri¬ 
cultural  schools,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  many  concerns  that 
specialize  in  special  feeds  for  livestock 
and  poultry  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  increased  production  of  all  sorts 
of  livestock,  eggs,  butter,  cream, 
cheese,  poultry,  etc. 

In  practically  every  market  in  the 
United  States — including  county  seat 
towns — may  be  found  one  or  more 
dealers  or  distributors  of  feeds  that 
are  sold  to  farmers  and  urban  dwellers 
who  are  interested  in  a  better  return 
from  their  livestock  and  poultry. 

We  know  of  one  dealer  in  a  medium 
sized  Ohio  city  who  has  more  than 
doubled  his  business  during  the  past 
24  months.  Three  times  each  week, 
he  talks  to  farmers,  poultry  raisers, 
dairymen  and  those  living  in  nearby 
small  towns  who  have  small  flocks  of 
chickens,  two  or  three  cows,  and  a 
few  hogs.  His  advertising  consists  of 
a  free  offer  to  help  anyone  who  is 
puzzled  about  feeds  and  he  offers 
to  refer  prospects  to  specified  custom¬ 
ers  he  is  now  serving  who  may  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 
Here  is  a  class  of  prospects  that  is  a 
ready  market  for  all  sorts  of  mixed 
feeds  and,  as  stated  before,  these 
dealers  may  now  be  found  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  market  in  the  country. 
Some  of  these  dealers  specialize  in 
poultry.  Practically  all  of  their  copy 
is  directed  at  people  who  want  to 
have  greater  egg  production  during 
the  winter  months.  Many  of  these 
dealers  can  be  sold  a  continuous  cam¬ 
paign  from  now  until  next  spring  and 
all  of  the  copy  can  be  directed  at  those 
families  who  have  small  or  large  flocks 
of  hens. 

In  preparing  copy  for  livestock  feed 
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stores,  it  is  always  well  to  keep  these 
few  facts  in  mind:  — 

(a)  You  don’t  need  sex  appeal;  (b) 
There  are  no  style  factors  involved; 
(c)  You  never  have  specials,  sales,  or 
close-outs;  (d)  Readers  of  these  ads 
want  facts;  (e)  A  free  offer  should 
be  included  in  all  copy. 

Make  it  easy  for  any  prospect  to 
come  to  the  implement  store,  the 
hardware  store,  the  feed  store  or 
whatever  other  classification  is  in¬ 
volved  and  feel  free  to  ask  questions 
and  get  authentic  advice  about  any 
problem  that  is  presented. 

Farmers  and  urban  dwellers,  those 
in  small  towns  who  have  a  few  cows, 
100  chicks  or  a  few  pigs,  are  serious- 
minded  people.  What  they  want  from 
advertising  are  facts  and  a  place 
where  they  can  get  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  own  individual 
problems.  So  that  the  preparation  of 
the  copy  for  this  classification  is  not 
difficult — anyone  can  write  this  kind 
of  copy  if  these  two  guideposts  are 
always  kept  in  mind. 

The  simplest  way  to  build  up  this 
classification  is  to  devote  one  or  two 
columns  each  week  in  the  editorial 
section  of  yotu:  paper  to  farm  prob¬ 
lems.  It’s  a  live  subject — it’s  news 
that  is  wanted — and,  before  this  war 
is  over  all  of  us  are  going  to  know  a 
lot  more  about  the  farmer’s  problems 
than  we  know  today. 

DROP  BBB  ADS 

Publication  of  Chicago  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  advertisements  in  Chicago 
newspapers,  which  have  appeared  for 
the  last  11  years,  warning  consumers 
about  shady  business  practices,  has 
been  discontinued  at  the  suggestion  of 
Kenneth  Barnard,  bureau  managing 
director,  because  of  the  newsprint 
shortage.  The  ads,  which  have  ap- 
pared  at  no  cost  to  the  bureau,  will  be 
resumed  as  soon  as  the  newsprint 
situation  eases,  Mr.  Barnard  stated. 


Says  Advertising  Can  ^ 
Foster  Prosperity 

Advertising  and  selling  can  perform  i 
a  leading  role  in  assuring  full  produc- 
tion  and  employment  in  the  post-war 
period,  Robert  M.  Ganger,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc, 
advertising  agency,  said  this  week  in 
addressing  the  Boston  Sales  Managen 
Club. 

“Our  plant  capacity  will  be  fully 
developed  and  people  will  have  hi^ 
incomes  and  vast  savings  when  the 
war  ends,”  Ganger  asserted.  “It  will 
be  the  task  of  manufacturers  to  create 
and  supply  consumer  demand  for  their 
products  as  soon  as  it  is  pcmsible  so 
there  will  be  a  minimum  of  time-lag 
in  shifting  to  a  peacetime  economy.” 

He  stated  that  the  largest  problem 
will  be  to  provide  jobs  for  as  many  of 
the  63  million  now  employed  as  wi^ 
to  continue  working.  However,  an¬ 
other  problem,  and  an  important  one, 
will  be  meeting  the  consumer  demands 
which  have  changed  so  markedly  in 
the  war  years. 

“With  more  money  and  larger  in¬ 
comes  than  they  ever  had  before,”  he 
said,  “people  will  think  more  inde¬ 
pendently  and  will  plan  on  buying 
those  thhigs  that  will  give  them  the 
greatest  satisfaction  in  their  owner¬ 
ship  of  them.”  This,  he  concluded, 
will  necessitate  careful  preparation  of 
advertising  and  selling  by  industry. 

SPECIAL  WAC  EDITION 

Cooperating  with  the  nation-wide 
WAC  recruitment  drive  for  70,000 
volunteers,  the  Superior  (Wis.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram  published  a  special  24- 
page  tabloid-size  section,  “Woman 
Power,”  Sept.  27,  the  day  the  drive 
opened.  In  addition  to  sp>ecial  adver¬ 
tising,  the  section  included  a  variety 
of  informative  feature  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  describing  the  various  phases  of 
WAC  work  and  training. 
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Roosevelt  In  Quebec  For  War  Conference 
Mass  Raid 
Allied  Forces 
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Messases  placed  in  the 
Hartford  Courant  move 
the  nation's  2nd  largest 
per-capita-rncomemarlret. 


(.ourant  re¬ 
ceived  12, 5 96  requests  for 
patterns  from  women  s 
page  readers  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  1943 
—  an  increase  of  30% 
over  1942. 
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UNWELCOME  SfWAijBER 


Newsweek  has  no  “sacred  cows 


no  static  publishing  formula, 


but  a  policy  of  continually 


meeting  public  needs  in  today’s  ever- 


changing  world.  That’s  why 


Newsweek’s  history  is  one 


of  steady  growth,  highlighted  by 


the  addition  of  one  new 


feature  after  another.  First  came 


signed  opinions.  Then  The 


Periscope.  With  the  advent 


of  war,  Newsweek  inaugurated  its 


War  Tides  feature.  Then,  when 


the  Allies  went  on  the 


offensive.  Postwar 


Horizons  came  into 


being.  Meanwhile  Newsweek  recognition  has  soared 


Today,  what  better  evidence  could  there  be  of  Newsweek 


leadership  than  this:  Circulation  —  up  74%  in  five  short  years 


And  this  astonishing  advance  in  advertising  revenue  among 


from  twenty-second  to  fifth  place ! 


Now  Is  Time  to  Promote 
Newspapers  for  Post-War 


The  Wenatchee  Daily  World,  pul),j 
lished  in  the  heart  of  Washington 
state’s  famous  apple  belt,  made  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Mexican  farm  laborers 
more  at  home  with  a  special  page  o| 
news  and  ads  printed  in  Spanish  in 
the  Sept.  29  issue. 

The  Mexicans,  straight  from  Mex¬ 
ico  City,  are  in  the  apple  country  tt 
help  harvest  a  vital  food  crop,  ami 
were  brought  north  under  auspice 
of  the  War  Food  Administration. 

The  special  page  was  arranged  co- 
operatively  by  the  news  and  advertis- 
ing  departments,  and  merchants  wen 
anxious  to  buy  space  on  the  pap 
more  as  a  novelty  than  with  any  Ida 
of  doing  a  great  deal  of  business  witli 
the  Mexicans. 

Fred  Koch,  advertising  manage 
wrote  the  ads  in  English,  and  the  ne«! 
material  was  written  by  Mrs.  Richa:; 
Haley,  daughter  of  publisher  Ruf^a 
Woods.  Translation  of  both  ads  a:, 
news  was  made  by  Refugio  Jimenn 
young  girl  from  New  Mexico,  WFA- 
employed  clerk  at  one  of  the  fare 
labor  camps  in  the  vicinity,  set  up  t 
care  for  the  Mexicans. 

The  newspapers  were  distributed  t 
camps  and  farms  where  the  men  froE 
south  of  the  border  are  working,  k 
due  to  the  paper  situation,  only  or 
copy  was  printed  for  each  eight  Mei 
leans. 


By  T.  s.  mvm 


HAD  BOND  EDITION 

The  Sept.  26  issue  of  the  Psl^ 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times  was  give 
over  entirely  to  the  Third  War  Loe 
Drive  with  wide  support  given  by  k 
cal  merchants  through  adveituki 
according  to  Gene  Moore,  adveitisit; 
manager. 


Doins  ONE  Big  Job  for  Uncle  Sam 


Within  th«  3'/2-mll«  radiui  of  tho  A.  B.  C. 
Troy  City  Zono  ara  fivt  big  canton  of 
war  production  waldad  Into  ona  .  .  . 
Troy,  Watarvliat,  Groan  island,  Cohoas 
and  Watarford.  Salas  activity  in  this 
compact  markat  of  mora  than  115,000 
Consumars  is  continually  incraasing  at 
now  dafansa  ordars  constantly  flow  to 
staal,  pracision  instrumant,  taxtila  and 
othar  Industrial  plants. 

Fiva  big  namat  doing  ONE  big  [ob  .  .  . 
with  ona,  and  only  ONE,  daily  madium 
exorcising  any  infiuanca  on  how  you'll 
sail  all  FIVE.  Tha  Racord  Nawspapan, 
Troy's  sola  dailias.  ara  road  by  T  out  of 
10  tamilias  in  Troy,  4  out  of  5  in  tha 
City  Zona  and  thousands  mora  in  tha 
trada  araa. 

This  covaraga,  with  its  tramandous  salas 
impact.  Is  yours  at  only  12c  par  lino. 


THE  TROY  REfORD 


Tmes  record 


J.  A.  VIGER 
Advartising  Mgr. 


with  the  problem,  become  less  and  less  certain 
of  the  proper  course  to  pursue  .  .  .  Somebody 
finally  says,  “Oh,  the  hell  with  it — let’s  stick  to 
magazines,  or  use  radio.” 

And  everybody  concerned  breathes  a  deep 
sigh  of  relief.  .  .  including  the  firm’s  advertising 
department,  and  the  agency. 

With  the  magazine  list,  or  network  program, 
you  know  what  you’re  buying,  how  much  it  will 
cost.  You  have  one  unit,  a  single  package — easier 
to  scale,  understand,  administer,  employ. 

After  all,  a  strong  magazine  list,  or  an 
established  network  ...  is  a  safe  buy,  reflects  on 
nobody’s  judgment.  The  advertising  may  not  be 
right,  or  resultful,  but  the  medium  was  right! 


Metropolitan  Group  meets  current  advertis¬ 
ing  thinking  and  the  practice  of  bloc  buying  . . . 
offers  a  national  newspaper  network,  of  known 
quantities,  at  a  definite  price. 

Every  newspaper  in  the  group  is  a  good  buy 
individually,  beyond  criticism  as  a  medium. 

The  attractions  of  comics  and  gravure  are 
definitely  established. 

The  coverage  is  enough  to  do  the  job,  holds 
its  own  with  other  national  units. 

The  price  is  favorable,  in  comparison  with 
single  publications. 

One  order,  one  piece  of  copy,  one  bill,  makes 
the  transaction  simple  .  .  .  escapes  multiple 
schedules,  the  separate  rates,  the  shipping  of 
plates  and  proofs,  the  checking,  all  the  small 
bills,  missed  insertions,  delays — headaches. 

No  advertiser  can  go  very  far  wrong  with  a 
list  like  Metropolitan’s,  with  the  audience  that 
comics  or  gravure  get,  and  the  low  total  cost. 


[HouTmuch  does  it  cost  to  cover  the  country 
with  newspapers? 

How  many  newspapers  do  we  need? 

What  size  space  should  we  use? 

1  How  often  should  we  run? 

\  ‘  Which  is  the  best  day  of  the  week? 

What  can  we  do  to  get  a  good  position? 
Which  newspapers  do  our  dealers  prefer? 


iHESE  are  the  first  questions  that  come  to 
mind  when  a  national  advertiser  considers  the 
national  use  of  newspaper  space.  And  nobody 
has’ever  found  the  right  answer! 

Nobody  finds  even  the  same  answer.  Big  city, 
little  city,  weekly  newspapers,  mail  order  experts, 
classified  agencies,  give  different  prescriptions, 
often  as  far  apart  as  the  poles. 

Newspaper  space  buying  is  a  job  for  an 
apert  .  .  .  calls  for  an  amount  of  experience,  a 
store  of  intimate  and  indigenious  information,  a 
check  on  constantly  changing  data . . .  almost  too 
much  for  any  one  man  to  have. 

So  the  senior  executive,  board  of  directors, 
»nd  the  advertising  committee,  muddle  around 


Why  do.n’t  they  use  newspapers?  Few 
newspap<;r  publishers  realize  how  hard  it  is  to 
buy  newspaper  space  in  quantity  ...  all  the 
variables,  contradictory  claims  and  doubts  that 
beset  management  responsible  for  the  company’s 
expenditures,  and  the  company’s  profits. 

Making  newspapers  easier  to  buy  is  a  basic 
requirement  for  the  wider  use  of  newspaper  space 
by  national  advertisers.  And  Metropolitan  Group 
has  been  a  preeminently  successful  example. 


A-ND  we  respectfully  submit  that  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  for  newspaper  advertising.  Metropolitan 
Group  means  more  today  than  any  other  space 
selling  effort — means  more  to  the  advertiser,  to 
the  member  newspajjers,  to  all  newspapers. 


.  the  first  national  newspaper  network 

Comic  Section  Advertising  in:  Baltimore  Sun  •  Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  News  •  New  York  News  •  Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Pittsburgh  Press  •  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Washington  Star  •  Des  Moines  Register  •  Milwaukee  Journal  •  Minneapolis  Tribune  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
j.  alternates:  Boston  Herald  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  New  York  Herald  Tribune  •  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
^  Washington  Post  •  optional  additions:  Buffalo  Courier-Express  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Columbus  Dispatch  •  Dallas  News  •  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune-States  •  Omaha  World-Herald 
Providencejoumal  •  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  •  San  .■\ntonio  Eixpress  •  Springfield  Union  &  Republican 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  •  metro  pacipic:  Fresno  Bee  •  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  •  Los  .Angeles  Times 
Oakland  Tribune  •  Oregon  Journal  •  Sacramento  Bee  •  San  Di^o  Union 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  •  Seattle  Times  •  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  •  Tacoma  News  Tribune 
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PNPA  Told  to 
Improve  Relations 
With  Local  Stores 

Allied  Stores  Chief  Soys 
It  WUl  Help  in 
Radio  Competition 

Harrisburg,  Oct.  5 — Newspaper  ad- 
vertiaing  as  affected  by  wartime  de¬ 
mands  and  restrictions  held  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  more  than  150  representatives 
of  Pennsylvania’s  newspapers  at  a 
conference  sponsored  here  Monday 
and  Tuesday  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Pubi^ers’  Association. 

A  number  of  suggestions  for  allevi¬ 
ating  war-provoked  difficulties  were 
presented  by  speakers  from  many 
branches  of  the  advertising  field. 

Don  U.  Bridge,  of  the  War  Finance 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
held  high  regard  for  the  “unprece¬ 
dented  cooperation  of  newspapers  and 
their  advertisers”  in  War  Bond  promo¬ 
tion  pages.  “It  is  particularly  note¬ 
worthy  in  view  of  the  newsprint 
shortage,”  he  said.  “Many  newspapers 
sold  this  advertising  while  at  the  same 
time  they  curtailed  copy  offered  by 
valued  commercial  advertisers.  Simi¬ 
larly,  these  advertisers  bought  War 
Bond  promotion  advertisemetns  when 
accepting  reductions  in  space  for  their 
commercial  announcements.” 

Asks  loHar  Local  Rolotioas 

But  praise  was  not  bestowed  upon 
the  publishers  throughout  the  con¬ 
ference.  Albert  Coons,  vice-president 
of  the  Allied  Stores  Corporation, 
who  reported  that  his  firm  spends 
$6,000,000  annually  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  cautioned  publishers  to  “im¬ 
prove  your  relationship  with  the 
stores.” 

“If,”  he  continued,  “you  heed  my 
admonitions  to  treat  your  local  (ad¬ 
vertising)  partners  better  than  you 
have  in  the  past;  if  you  will  help  them 
make  their  white  space  more  pro¬ 
ductive;  if  you  drop  any  dictator  at¬ 
titude  you  may  have  adopted  and  try 
to  take  the  least  amount  of  advantage 
of  your  position  as  a  monopoly,  you 
should  be  able  successfully  to  weather 
the  storm  of  competition  of  radio  and 
television  in  the  future.” 

ij^laring  that  newspapers  are  the 
fundamental  publicity  medium  for 
merchandisers  and  asking  why  “any 
of  us  should  want  to  dig  the  grave 
or  conduct  the  funeral  of  the  few  re¬ 
maining  articulate  friends  of  private 
initiative  and  private  property,  Coons 
said  a  drastic  reduction  of  total  news¬ 
paper  advertising  at  this  tune  would 
be  “most  unfortimate.” 

Cutting  his  corporation’s  advertis¬ 
ing  budget,  he  said,  would  not  be 
deemed  wise  “when  we  consider  the 
broad  social  aspect  of  the  situation.” 

Frank  E.  Fehlman,  New  York  City, 
advertising  counsel,  was  heard  in  an 
address,  “Developing  Small  Accounts.” 
Radio  Vorcas  Nawtpaport 

“Radio  versus  the  Newspapers  in 
the  Retail  Field”  was  a  topic  discussed 
this  morning.  Reports  were  heard 
from  John  W.  Barndollar,  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  who  rep¬ 
resented  the  newspaper  point  of  view, 
and  Clair  McCollough,  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  Radio  Group,  Lancaster,  repre¬ 
senting  the  radio  networks. 

Earl  J.  Gaines,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  and  James 
S.  Lyon,  general  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (Pa.)  Observer  and  Reporter, 
also  participated  in  the  discussion. 

Classified  advertising  problems  were 
taken  into  consideration  by  James  F. 
O’Connor,  classified  ad  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  who  said 
“there  is  no  such  thing  as  non-essen¬ 
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tial  classified  advertisements.  Classi¬ 
fied  advertising  performs  its  greatest 
service  in  helping  people  make  those 
dozens  of  little  adjustments  that  must 
constantly  be  made  in  otu*  daily  lives.” 

Fred  A.  Eldean,  of  the  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation  public  relations  de¬ 
partment,  advocated  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  by  business  with  the  same 
continuity  as  the  repetition  in  product 
advertising. 

Other  Spaakars 

Other  speakers  included  Douglas 
Meldrum,  staff  manager  of  the  War 
Advertising  Council;  William  G.  Hob¬ 
son,  sales  manager  of  the  Rodney  E. 
Boone  Organization;  W.  E.  Eysinger, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Bradford 
(Pa.)  Newspapers;  Pennsylvania’s  Ad¬ 
jutant  General  Robert  M.  Vail;  Col. 
Kelley  B.  Lemmon,  of  the  Army  in¬ 
duction  service,  and  State  Secretary 
of  Internal  Affairs  William  B.  Liven- 
good. 

Winners  in  the  four  advertising  con¬ 
tests  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
conference  were  announced  at  the 
final  luncheon  session  this  afternoon 
as  follows; 

Best  showing  of  War  Bond  and  Stamp  ad¬ 
vertising — Tarentum  Valley  Daily  News. 

Best  showing  of  locally-sponsored  advertise¬ 


ments  for  promotion  of  war  effort  other  than 
bond  drives — WUkes-Barrc  Record  and  Timii- 
Leader-Evening  News. 

Best  adaptation  of  use  of  display  advertis¬ 
ing  to  wartime  needs  for  a  single  advertiser — 
Sharon  Herald. 

Best  campaign  or  series  of  related  retail 
advertisements  based  on  compliance  with  re¬ 
quest  of  Office  of  Civilian  Requirements  of 
WPB — .Meadville  Tribune  Newspapers. 

The  Meadville  Tribune  N'ewspapers  received 
a  special  grand  award  for  the  l>est  group  of 
entries  covering  all  contests. 

■ 

Says  Grant  No  Appeal 
Unless  Returns  Banned 

Harrisburg,  Oct.  5 — In  a  concerted 
effort  to  gain  a  more  satisfactory 
agreement  with  the  War  Production 
Board  concerning  newsprint  restric¬ 
tions,  members  of  four  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
districts  today  appointed  a  three-man 
committee  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Newspaper  Advisory  Committee. 

Acting  upon  instructions  of  the 
PNPA,  the  committee  is  to  ask  that 
the  WPB  insist  that  newspapers  con¬ 
form  lo  the  40-day  inventory  rules. 

The  members,  here  for  their  an¬ 
nual  fall  meeting,  advocated  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  the  1918  newsprint 
conservation  order,  which  laid  empha¬ 


sis  on  the  recommendation  that  no 
extra  paper  be  given  to  any  news¬ 
paper  that  had  not  completely  elim¬ 
inated  returns. 

Named  to  the  committee  were:  John 
E.  Person,  publisher  of  the  Williams¬ 
port  (Pa.)  Sun  and  Gazette-Bulletin; 
William  D.  Mansfield,  publisher  of  the 
McKeesport  (Pa.)  News  and  Col.  J. 
Hale  Steinman,  president  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Holland  L.  Adams,  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times  publisher,  presided  at 
today’s  meeting,  at  whi^  Richard  W. 
Slocum,  general  manager  of  the  Philo- 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  was  princi¬ 
pal  speaker. 

a 

KUHL  FELT  NAMED 

Washington,  Oct.  4  — The  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  is  now  staffed  by  Arthur  Kuh], 
transferred  from  the  staff  in  St.  Louis, 
and  Truman  T.  Felt,  who  resigned  as 
press  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Civil¬ 
ian  Defense  to  return  to  news  work. 
Sam  O’Neal,  long  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Star-Times  and  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club,, 
transferred  recently  to  the  Washington , 
bureau  of  the  Chicago  Sun. 


SAVANNAH 


Leading  All  Georgia  Cities  For 
Anticipated  Gain  in  Retail  Sales 


SAVANNAH  is  placed  at  the  top  of  all  Georgia  cities 
in  point  of  gain  in  retail  sales  over  last  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sales  Management’s  exclusive  estimates. 

Information  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  War 
Price  Administration,  Shows  Savannah’s  population 
in  the  metropolitan  area  as  155,000  people,  exclusive 
of  men  in  the  armed  services,  as  against  a  population 
of  116,000  in  April,  1940. 

Added  to  this  more  or  less  fixed  figure  are  many 
thousands  of  soldiers,  sailors,  marines  and  navy  per¬ 
sonnel  based  in  the  area,  which  would  place  the 
buying  population  much  nearer  200,000  people. 

Savannah’s  anticipated  gain  in  retail  sales  for  the 
month  of  October,  1943,  alone  is  39.7%  above  the  an¬ 
ticipated  gain  for  the  whole  country,  and  52%  higher 
than  Savannah’s  retail  sales  standing  in  October 
1942.  This  52%  increase  is  third  highest  among  the 
200  leading  cities  in  the  country,  and  far  above  all 
other  Georgia  cities. 

Savannah’s  immediate  trade  territory  has  also 
shown  large  population  increases,  all  of  which  are 


reliably  estimated  on  a  basis  of  the  number  of  ration 
books  issued  for  civilian  use. 

With  her  great  shipbuilding  plants  and  other  es¬ 
sential  war  industries.  Savannah’s  estimated  retail 
sales  volume  for  October,  1943,  is  $8,350,000  and  her 
gain  for  the  entire  year,  based  on  present  averages, 
will  represent  a  stupendous  amount  of  merchandise 
and  service  sold  to  nearly  a  half  million  people  who 
live  in  the  Savannah  area  and  trade  in  Savannah. 

The  Savannah  Morning  News  and  Savannah  Eve¬ 
ning  Press  with  a  circulation  now  70  per  cent  greater 
than  it  was  a  decade  ago,  reach  more  than  65,000 
families  every  day — ^more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
readers,  who  are  earning  the  highest  wages  and 
salaries  in  many  years  and  who  are  “in  the  market” 
for  every  conceivable  type  of  goods. 

The  advertising  rates  of  the  Savannah  Morning 
News  and  Savannah  Evening  Press  have  never  been 
so  low,  based  on  circulation. 

This  is  a  fertile  market  and  these  newspapers  are 
a  media  which  no  manufacturer  or  distributor  can 
afford  to  overlook — now  and  for  the  duration. 


lUofninfl 

SAVANNAH  EVENING  PRESS 

Sold  Separately  or  on  an  Optional  Combination  Basis 
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j^L  FEATURES  has  made  a  business  of  being  one  jump 
ahead  of  the  news.  That’s  why  it  was  ready  with  Background  Maps 
when  the  war  started.  That’s  why  it  sends  you  generous  material  on 
big  events.  That’s  why  it’s  World  This  W  eek  .  .  .  Picture  Show  .  .  . 
Washington  in  Wartime  .  .  .  What  It  Means  .  .  .  and  other  articles, 
charts  and  picture  stunts  are  so  important  today.  'Po  get  the  most  out  of 
the  pages  open  envelopes  promptly  and  file  material  systematically. 
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Death  Takes  Two 
Chicago  Tribune 
Editorial  Men 

Tiffany  Blake,  Former 
Editorial  Writer,  and  Parke 
Brown,  Politicxd  Editor 

Two  prominent  Chicago  Tribune 
editorial  department  members  died 
within  three  days  of  each  other  last 
week  when  Tiffany  Blake,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  31  years  tmtil  his 
retirement  in  1939,  and  Parke  Brown, 
political  editor  with  nearly  40  years 
of  service,  succumbed. 

Mr.  Blake,  who  would  have  been  73 
years  old  next  month,  died  Sept  28  in 
his  summer  home  at  Cornish,  N.  H., 
after  a  six-day  siege  of  pneumonia. 
Mr.  Brown  di^  Sept.  30  of  a  heart 
attack  after  an  operation  in  Passavant 
Hospital,  Chicago.  He  was  60  years 
old. 

Mr.  Blake  was  bom  in  Chicago, 
Nov.  19,  1870.  He  attended  Chicago 
public  schools  and  received  his  law 
degree  from  Northwestern  University 
in  1893.  Seven  years  after  leaving 
college  he  was  dra^  and  music  editor 
of  the  old  Chicago  Journal.  Two  years 
later  he  became  literary  editor  of  the 
old  Chicago  Evening  Poet,  later  be¬ 
coming  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Post. 

He  joined  the  Tribune  in  1908  as 
chiof  ^torial  writer.  In  1919,  he  was 
freed  from  his  desk  to  do  some  report¬ 
ing  on  the  European  peace  conference. 

Parke  Brown,  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  figures  in  the  news  room  of  the 
Tribune,  had  a  wide  and  varied 
knowledge  of  politics  and  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  had  the  confidence  of  polit¬ 
ical  leaders  of  all  parties.  He  had 
never  had  any  other  newspaper  con¬ 
nection  than  the  Tribune.  Bom  in 
Detroit  Lakes,  Minn.,  he  attended  high 
school  in  Chicago  and  was  graduated 
from  Northwestern  University  in  1904. 

He  covered  North  Shore  assign¬ 
ments  for  the  Tribune  while  attending 
NorUiwestem.  At  the  time  of  the 
Iroquois  theater  fire,  Dec.  30,  1903, 
young  Brown  rode  his  bicycle  up  and 
down  the  North  Shore,  getting  photo¬ 
graphs  of  victims.  He  became  a  full¬ 
time  member  of  the  Tribune  staff  on 
March  17,  1904.  He  covered  the  City 
Hall  from  1910  to  1917.  He  later  served 
as  an  adviser  to  the  Charles  E.  Mer- 
riam  commission,  appointed  by  Mayor 
Fred  Busse  to  study  conditions  in  Chi¬ 
cago  municipal  politics. 

Mr.  Brown  was  on  the  City  Hall 
beat  when  the  UB.  entered  the  first 
World  War.  After  the  armistice,  he 
was  on  the  Tribune’s  Paris  staff  for 
the  peace  conference.  He  was  attached 
to  Gen.  Pershing’s  headquarters,  and 
accompanied  the  American  army  of 
occupation  into  Germany.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  Berlin  as  Tribune  corre¬ 
spondent  tmtil  1921,  when  he  returned 
to  Chicago. 

■ 

Newsmen  Ask  Bevin 

To  Retract  Slur 

A  committee  of  the  Central  Lon¬ 
don  Branch  of  the  National  Union  of 
Jotimalists  Oct.  1  unanimotisly 
passed  a  .  resolution  calling  upon 
Ernest  Bevin,  Minister  of  Labor,  to 
wiAdraw  the  remark,  *T  don’t  trust 
the  press,”  alleged  to  have  been  made 
before  6,000  wcxnen  war  workers  when 
he  recently  addressed  them  in  Lon¬ 
don  at  a  meeting  closed  to  the  press. 

According  to  a  Neto  York  Times 
dispatch  copies  of  the  resolution 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Bevin  and  to  Bren- 
den  Bracken,  Minister  of  Information, 
after  the  committee  had  heard  the 
report  at  a  meeting  from  which  news¬ 
paper  reporters  were  excluded. 


It  is  xmderstood  that  during  the 
meeting  in  Albert  Hall,  where  many 
high  government  officials,  including 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill, 
talked  to  wcxnen  from  factories  and 
war  organizations,  Mr.  Bevin  was 
asked  by  delegates  how  much  of  what 
had  been  told  them  could  be  relayed 
to  their  groups. 

It  is  alleged  that  Mr.  Bevin  an¬ 
swered  by  sajring  they  could  report 
anything  they  liked,  and  then  added; 

“But  don’t  say  anything  to  the 
press.  I  don’t  trust  Ae  press.” 


In  addition  to  calling  upon  Mr. 
Bevin  to  withdraw  his  alleged  re¬ 
mark,  the  resolution  of  newspaper 
men  deplored  the  “tendency  to  hold 
private  and  secret  sessions.” 


SHIP  FOR  P.  C.  BOYLE 

The  Liberty  ship,  Patrick  C.  Boyle, 
named  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  founded  the  Oil  City  (Pa.) 
Derrick  and  the  Oil  and  Gae  Journal, 
was  launched  at  the  Bethlehem-Fair- 
field  shipyards  in  Baltimore  Sept.  15. 


SHIP  FOR  'PEARL  RIVERS' 

WASHmoTON,  Oct  4  — The  names 
“Eliza  Jane  Nicholson”  and  “Opie 
Read”  have  been  assigned  by  &e 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  to  Liberty 
Ships  soon  to  be  launched.  As  “Pearl 
Rivers,”  Eliza  Jane  Nicholson  was  one 
of  the  earliest  newspaper  women.  She 
contributed  to  the  New  Orleans  Pica¬ 
yune  and  other  papers  in  that  vicinity 
and  later  became  editor  and  part 
owner  of  the  Picayune.  Opie  Read, 
is  best  known  as  founder  and  effitor 
of  the  Arkansas  Traveler. 


Why  the  Blade 
is  Rationing  Advertising 

• 

What  has  made  the  Toledo  Blade  the  second  largest  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  in  Ohio  has  been,  and  is  today,  the 
quality  of  its  content. 

The  Blade  is  convinced  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  quality  product  is  the  greatest  service  it  can 
give  its  advertisers. 

With  the  shortage  of  newsprint,  the  Blade  has  taken  every 
possible  measure  to  eliminate  waste  and  save  paper,  but  in 
spite  of  our  best  efforts  we  have  had  to  put  into  effect  a 
planned  system  of  rationing  our  advertisers — classified, 
local  and  national. 

By  planning  our  rationing  program,  we  hope  to  meet 
this  situation — due  obviously  to  circumstances  beyond  our 
control — ^with  utmost  fairness. 

In  making  this  statement,  we  wish  to  express  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  cooperation  received  from  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  in  making  the  necessary  readjustments  in 
current  schedules. 

TOLEDO  BLADE 

Om«  of  Ane^rica^m  Gr««et  Xctmmpapvrm 
REPRESENTED  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 

• 

ONLY  A  GREAT  MARKET  CAN  SUPPORT  A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


A 


a  steady  stream  of  doctors,  nurses  and 
hospital  equipment  have  traveled  south  for 
40  years  in  ships  of  the  Great  White  Fleets 

modern  hospitals,  from  which  radiate  scores  of  field  sta¬ 
tions.  Whenever  jungles  are  cleared  "dispensarios/*  are 
built.  Medicine  follows  the  men. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Great  White  Fleet  has  been  on 
war  duty.  Some  members  of  the  medical  staffs  have  joined 
the  services,  while  others  continue  to  carry  on  in  Middle 
America.  They  are  cooperating  with  health  officials  there 
.  . .  treating  workers  on  the  Pan  American  Highway  .  .  . 
serving  men  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  isolated  Giribbean 
posts. 

V When  ships  can  be  spared  to  carry  the 
y  1  nutritious  foods  and  strategic  crops  of 

a^ii\  Middle  America  to  a  war-ravaged  world, 

the  Great  White  Fleet  will  be  back,  to 
„  resttwe  once  more  the  service  of  supply 

to  the  vital  Caribbean  medical  centers. 


When  men  first  started  clearing  jungle  land  for  pioneer 
banana  plantations  in  Middle  America,  they  were  far 
from  vitally  needed  medical  assistance. 

So,  in  the  early  ISKlO’s,  the  United  Fruit  Company's 
Great  White  Fleet  began  to  carry  doctors  and  nurses  to 
these  new  tropic  outposts,  to  provide  complete  medical 
care,  and  to  establish  malaria  control  measures  to  serve 
the  brand  new  banana  industry! 

Year  by  year  the  "lifeline”  grew,  until  it  covered 
2,000  miles,  bringing  health  protection  to 
remote  places,  from  Colombia  to  Cuba.  J 

And  as  medicine  blazed  the  tropical  trail, 
business  men,  students  and  tourists  cruised 
the  Caribbean  and  traveled  inland  with  I  r- 

increasing  confidence.  Today  the  Com- 
pany’s  Medical  Department  operates  12  ^^55*91 


BACK  THE  AHACK 
BUY  WAR  BONDS 


GUATfMALA  *  EL  SALVADOR  A  HONDURAS  *  NICARAGUA  A  COSTA  RICA  A  PANAMA  A  COLOMMA  A  CUDA  A  JAMAICA.' R.W.I. 
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Role  of  Classified 
In  Program  of 
Stabilization 

By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

The  establishment  of  labor  sta¬ 
bilization  program*  by  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission,  between  now  and 
Oct.  15,  timed  to  relieve  tightening 
labor  markets  and  meet  the  deman^ 
of  new  labor  market  crises,  will  again 
call  upon  classified  advertising  to 
assist.  The  voluntary  cooperation  of 
the  newspapers  will  be  solicited  as  a 
policy  of  the  WMC. 

As  a  passing  comment,  the  “Phila¬ 
delphia  story”  (E.  &  P.,  Oct.  2,  page 
32)  will  not  be  the  procedure  in 
establishing  other  labor  stabilization 
programs. 

Labor  stabilization  programs  will 
be  established  as  prescribed  in  Chap¬ 
ter  Vn,  War  Manpower  Commission 
Regulation  7.  Part  907,  entitled,  “Gov¬ 
ernment  Emplosrment  Stabilization 
Programs.” 

McNaH  StateaiMrt 

This  regulation,  issued  by  Chairman 
McNutt,  states  the  general  policy  “is 
to  assist  the  WMC  In  bringing  abou^ 
by  measures  equitable  to  labor  and 
management,  a  program  nec*»san^ 
for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
war  by  (1)  the  elimination  of  waste¬ 
ful  labor  turnover  in  esaential  activi¬ 
ties.  (2)  the  reduction  of  unneces¬ 
sary  labor  migration,  (3)  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  flow  of  scarce  labor  where 
most  needed  in  the  program,  and 
(4)  the  maximum  utilization  of  man¬ 
power  resources.” 

Regional  and  Area  Management- 
Labor  War  Manpower  Committees, 
composed  of  representatives  of  man¬ 
agement  and  labor  in  the  particidar 
regions  or  areas,  are  authorized  under 
this  regulation  to  consider  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  policy,  standards  and  safe¬ 
guards,  in  connection  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  administration  of  em¬ 
ployment  stabilization  programs,  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  their 
respective  War  Manpower  Directors. 
The  regulation  also  advises  the  com¬ 
mittees  to  encourage  to  a  maximum 
degree,  consistent  with  the  regulation, 
local  initiative  and  cooperation;  and 
the  maximum  utilization  of  existing 
hiring  channels,  with  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  as  an  instrument  thereof. 
Local  committees  are,  under  this  regu¬ 
lation,  instructed  to  consider  as  part 
of  the  program  the  use  of  classified 
advertising  — the  responsibility  of 
bringing  this  fact  to  their  attention 
rests  with  the  classified  advertising 
manager. 

The  recommendations  of  these  man¬ 
agement-labor  commRtees  will  be  the 
basis  for  the  formulation  of  stabUiza- 
tion  plana  by  the  Area  or  Regioiwl 
Manpower  Director  and  be  esUb- 
lished  for  any  administrative  area 
designated  by  a  Regional  Manpower 
Director.  Any  existing  stabilization 
program,  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
reguUtion  (Oct  15),  wUl  be  prompdy 
amended  by  the  appropriate  Man¬ 
power  Director,  after  consultation 
with  his  management-labor  commit¬ 
tee,  so  as  to  include  therein  all  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  regulation. 

Ceetrol  ef  HIrhig 

The  basic  aim  of  this  regulation  is 
the  control  of  hiring  and  solicitation 
of  workers.  Section  907.2  states, 
“After  establishment  of  employment 
stabilization  programs,  all  hiring  and 
solicitation  of  workers  in,  or  for 
work  in,  any  locality  for  which  a 
War  Manpower  Commission  employ¬ 
ment  stabilization  program  has  been 
established  Aall  be  conduct^  in 
accordance  with  such  program." 


The  policy  of  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  will  be  to  instruct 
local  managers  to  develop  coopera¬ 
tive  arrangements  with,  and  to  en¬ 
list  the  support  of  the  newspapers  for 
the  effective  operation  of  all  stabiliza¬ 
tion  programs.  All  controversial  sub¬ 
jects  are  to  be  settled  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  USES  and  the 
newspapers. 

With  intelligent  recommendation 
for  the  utilization  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  in  conjunction  with  employ¬ 
ment  stabilization  programs,  to  the 
local  management- labor  committee  at 
the  time  of  their  consideration  of  the 
proposed  program;  cooperative  en¬ 
deavors  and  discussions  with  local 
managers  of  the  USES  and  Area  and 
Regional  Manpower  Directors  prior  to 
the  inception  of  the  program  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  regulation 
governing  the  establishment  of  the 
program  should  assure  and  guarantee 
the  complete  application  of  the 
potency  of  classified  advertising  to 
the  nation’s  war  effort — both  locally 
as  well  as  nationally. 

In  areas  where  employment  sta¬ 
bilization  programs  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  under  this  regulation,  harmoni¬ 
ous  cooperation  between  the  WMC 
and  local  newspapers  have  resulted 
in  the  continued  and  further  use  of 
classified  advertising  in  the  volun¬ 
tary  recruitment  and  'mobilization  of 
the  essential  and  needed  manpower. 

Sfufoaieatt  ef  AveilebilHy 

Special  attention  should  be  given 
to  Section  907.4  of  Regulation  7.  This 
part  entitled,  “Minimum  Standards 
in  General,”  outlines  the  status  of  an 
employe  and  new  employe;  general 
referral  of  these  employes  by  the 
USES  and  the  reasons  for  the  issuance, 
by  the  employer  and  by  the  USES,  of 
required  statements  of  availability. 

General  referral  of  workers,  by 
statements  of  availability  issued  by 
previous  employers,  through  the 
USES  permits  employer  advertisers 
to  secure  needed  personnel  by  direct 
advertising  to  the  prospective  em¬ 
ploye,  over  the  signature  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  advertiser. 

Section  907.4  (e)  states  that  a  “new 
employe  may  not  be  hired  solely  upon 
presentation  of  a  statement  of  avail¬ 
ability,  but  he  may  be  hired  only 
upon  referral  by,  or  with  the  consent 
of,  the  USES  when  (1)  the  new 
employe  is  to  be  hired  for  work  in  a 
critical  occupation,  or  his  statement  of 
availability  indicates  that  his  last  em¬ 
ployment  was  a  critical  occupation.” 

Section  907.5  entitled  “Optional 
Provisions”  states  that  Regional  and 
Area  Manpower  Directors,  qfter  con¬ 
sultation  with  management-labor 
committees,  may  inciude  in  a  sta¬ 
bilization  program  subject  to  stand¬ 
ards  and  instructions  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission,  provisions  for  adding  to  Sec¬ 
tion  907.4  (e)  five  categories  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  may  be  hired  only 
upon  referral  by  the  USES.  Tbe 
first  four  groups  include  “(1)  indi¬ 
viduals  for  work  in  specified  cate¬ 
gories  of  occupations  in  activities  in 
which  manpower  shortages  threaten 
critically  needed  production,  or  (2) 
individuals  for  work  in  specified 
shortage  occupations  (in  addition  to 
critical  occupations),  or  (3)  individu¬ 
als  whose  statements  of  availability 
indicate  that  they  were  most  recently 
employed  in  such  occupations,  or 
(4)  individuals  who  can  be  readily 
identified  as  able  to  meet  specifica¬ 
tions  required  for  work  in  such  occu¬ 
pations  or  activities,  provided  that  a 
program  containing  such  a  provision 
may  apply  only  to  a  labor  market 
area  which,  on  the  date  of  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  program,  was  classified 
by  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
as  a  Group  I  or  Group  n  area,  or  .  . ,” 


Number  “(5)”  states,  “All  Individu¬ 
als.  A  program  containing  such  pro¬ 
vision  may  apply  only  to  a  labor  mar¬ 
ket  area  which,  on  the  date  of  the 
approval  of  the  program,  was  classi¬ 
fied  by  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  as  a  Group  I  or  Group  II 
area.” 

Section  907.4  and  Section  907.5 
represent  complete  control,  through 
referral,  and  an  implied  possibility  of 
“pooled”  and  “allocated”  manpower  of 
all  individuals  in  sx>ecific  areas.  This 
has  all  the  “ear-marks”  of  a  volun¬ 
tary  labor  draft — a  final  attempt  to 
stave  off  the  political  suicide  of  the 
Austin-Wadsworth  labor  draft! 

Sheald  Prisf  All  Offers 


tive  contributions  to  management.  I 
labor  committees,  during  the  plan.  3 
ning  of  the  program,  and  to  the  M^n  ^ 
power  Directors  and  USES,  at  the  in.  | 
ception  of  the  program.  V^ether  the  ! 
employment  stabilization  prograo  ' 
exists,  is  to  be  amended  or  established, 
it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  cla^. 
fled  advertising  manager  and  his  pub¬ 
lisher  to  carry  this  message. 

Suspends  Classified  i 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  effective  ' 
Sept.  30,  suspended  its  classified  pages 
because  of  the  newsprint  problem.  Tbe  > 
News  venture  in  classified  was  < 
launched  May  12  of  this  year.  i 


Classified  advertising  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  all  offers  of  work, 
regardless  of  partial  or  complete  con¬ 
trolled  referral,  as  a  ne^ed  and 
necessary  adjunct  of  the  WMC  for  the 
recruitment  of  essential  manpower; 
potential  critical  workers  suitable  for 
training  or  upgrading;  teen-age  and 
underprivileged  groups;  women  and 
retired  workers — the  maximum  util¬ 
ization  of  manpower  resources.  These 
advertisements  could  include  phras¬ 
ing  which  would  inform  the  respond¬ 
ents  that  hiring  by  the  employer  ad¬ 
vertiser  would  be  predicated  upon 
approval  of  the  USES.  11113  would 
serve  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
USES  to  screen  all  potential  employes 
and  afford  the  opportunity  for  the 
newspaper  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to 
the  public  by  telling  its  readers  of 
the  possibilities  of  applying  their 
craft,  talent,  ability  or  v^lingness  to 
the  war  effort.  The  “control,”  “re¬ 
ferral,”  “allocation,”  etc.,  of  the  re¬ 
cruited  manpower  would  then  be  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  management,  labor  and 
the  WMC — ^with  the  newspapers  hav¬ 
ing  served  the  best  interest  of  this 
country  at  war! 

These  highly  important  points  for 
the  use  of  classified  advertising  in 
conjunction  with  existing  and  forth¬ 
coming  employment  stabilization  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  publicized  and  made 
known  as  informative  and  construc¬ 


N.  J.  Court  Hears  Case 
On  ''Little  Merchants" 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  5 — New  Jersey) 
State  Supreme  Court  reserved  deci¬ 
sion  today  on  the  question  of  whether 
a  newspaper  delivery  boy  is  “an  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor”  or  the  employed 
a  newspaper. 

The  question  was  brought  before  tb 
court  by  the  Newark  Star-Ledger, 
which  sought  a  review  of  a  decisioc 
by  Judge  Dallas  Elannagan,  of  the 
Elssex  County  Common  Pleas  Court 
granting  compensation  to  Samuel  Gor¬ 
don  El,  Jr.,  of  Newark,  who  was  struck 
by  an  automobile  on  Nov.  7,  1940.  The 
boy  previously  had  been  denied  con. 
pensation  by  the  State  Workmen) 
Compensation  Bureau,  but  Judge 
Flannagan,  following  an  appeal  to  the 
Common  Pleas  Court,  ruled  that  he 
was  an  employe  of  the  Star-Ledger 
and  thus  entitled  to  the  compena- 
tion. 

The  newspaper  appealed  the  aw)d 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Net 
Jersey  Press  Association,  acting  as  “i 
friend  of  the  court,”  submitted  a  briii 
today  in  which  it  contended  that  the 
boy  “was  in  no  different  category  tha 
that  of  any  storekeeper  or  operatv 
of  a  newspaper  stand  on  the  stral 
who  purchases  newspapers  at  At 
wholesale  price  and  sells  them  at  tk 
retail  price.” 
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DAYTON 

largest  population 
growth  in  OHIO 

during  the  past  3  years! 


INCREASE  1943  OVER  1940 


DAYTON  .  .  . 

.  55,825 

19% 

CANTON . 

.  19,167 

+ 

8.2% 

AKRON  . 

.  26,929 

+ 

7.0% 

COLUMBUS 

.  18,659 

+ 

4.8% 

YOUNGSTOWN 

.  18,369 

+ 

3.9% 

CLEVELAND 

. -21,664 

— 

1.7% 

TOLEDO . 

.  667 

+ 

0.2% 

CINCINNATI  . 

47,704 

+ 

0 

*I94J  figures  incomplete. 

1942  figures  used  in  total. 

J.  Waltf  Thomptan  Survay  fIgvrat—War 
Hatlan  Baah  No.  l—MatrapalHan  Markatt, 


THE  DAYTON  (OHIO) 

JOURNAL-HERALD 

Memlng  •  Evaning  •  Sunday  —  Dayton’s  Largost  CIrculatloR 
Nationally  Kaprasantad  by  The  Goo.  A.  McDavIft  Co. 


not  the  day  he  cLiovard  Worker 
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A,  .unrise  on  the  across  the  day  mother  outpost. 
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ofcoming  home  safe. 
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Another  Advertisement . . . 

from  the  newspaper  campaign  in  cities  where 
there  is  an  office,  yard  or  affiliated  company 
of  TODD  SHIPYARDS  CORPORATION. 
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Believes  Papers 
Should  Ration 
Editorial  Matter 

McKinney  Points  Out 
^  That  Advertising  Bears  Brunt 
Newsprint  Reductions 

"When  are  editors  and  publishers 
going  to  take  steps  to  ration,  if  you 
want  to  call  it  that,  editorial  space?,” 
questioned  R  R 
McKinney,  pres¬ 
ident  of  J.  P.  Bfo- 
Kinney  ft  Sons, 
newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  in 
a  discussion  of 
the  problems 
which  will  result 
from  the  latest 
cut  in  newsprint 
and  probable  ad¬ 
ditional  cuts  in 
the  first  quarter 
of  1944. 

Mr.  NcKinney 
pointed  out  that  though  there  has  been 
some  attempt  to  condense  editorial 
matter,  the  emphasis  has  been  placed 
almost  entirely  on  the  reduction  of 
advertising. 

“There  are  two  things  we  want  to 
do  and  must  do,”  he  asserted,  “First, 
we  must  see  that  every  person  has  a 
new^aper,  even  if  it  is  only  one  sheet, 
two  pages,  and  even  if  it  doesn’t  cany 
a  line  of  advertising.  But,  second,  we 
must  give  the  public  the  news,  in  t^er 
words  the  advertising,  of  ideas,  serv¬ 
ices  and  products.” 

Mast  Molstala  Dearaad 

He  said  further  that  free  enterprise, 
the  <4>portunity  to  do  business,  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  American  way  of 
life  as  a  free  press,  and  that  you  can¬ 
not  have  one  without  the  other.  And, 
he  stated  that  if  we  are  to  provide 
jobs,  if  possible  better  jobs  thm  they 
had  before,  for  men  returning  from 
service,  we  must  n\Bintain  business 
and  tile  demand  for  products,  a  thing 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
advertising. 

Unless  advertisers  can  keep  their 
products  fresh  in  the  public’s  mind, 
he  explained,  the  grade  labeling, 
which  is  still  a  threat,  will  become  a 
reality,  and,  carried  to  the  extreme, 
could  even  mean  grade  labeling  of 
newspsqiers. 

Mr.  McKinney  is  insistent  that 
newspiqiers  must  maintain  their 
standard,  that  tiiey  must  continue  to 
be  comprehensive,  factual,  complete, 
and  even  detailed,  that  they  must  re¬ 
tain  those  qualities  which  keep  them 
distinctive  from  other  media. 

Mast  Do  WItliMt 

However,  he  drew  a  parallel  show¬ 
ing  that  certain  types  (rf  editorial  mat¬ 
ter  could  eliminated  or  at  least 
greatly  reduced  in  quantity.  As  fine 
as  they  are  and  as  much  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  wants  them,  Mr.  McKinney  said, 
people,  nevertheless,  are  learning  to 
do  without  butter  and  roast  beef. 
Newspapeas,  too,  and  their  readers, 
must  learn  to  do  without  certain  things 
until  after  the  war,  and  he  cited  com¬ 
ics  as  an  example. 

Countering  the  argument  which  he 
bad  heard  from  editors  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  that  comics  were  necesasry  be¬ 
cause  the  public  needs  some  humor  in 
a  worid  which  is  so  largely  grim,  he 
posed  the  question,  “Which  is  more 
important?  'Hiat  the  public  be 
amused  momentarily  or  that  an  indus¬ 
trial  concern,  which  provides  the  live¬ 
lihood  for  thousands,  be  kept  alive 
through  its  advertising?” 

He  was  adamant,  too,  in  his  state¬ 
ment  that  newspapers  diould  elim¬ 


ftay  McKinney 


inate  all  free  publicity  as  another 
means  of  saving  newsprint. 

How  essential  some  such  steps  will 
be,  he  pointed  out  in  a  discussion  of 
the  newsprint  problems,  showing  that 
initial  savings,  such  as  changing  body 
type  from  eight-point  on  nine-point 
slugs  to  eight-point  on  eignt-point 
slugs,  cannot  be  repeated,  that  the  sav¬ 
ings  which  some  papers  have  made 
this  year  wiil  not  help  them  next  be¬ 
cause  the  paper  saved  has  gone  to  and 
already  been  used  in  other  papers, 
and  that  there  is  now  practicaliy  no 
reserve  of  cut  wood  on  which  to  fall 
back. 

AdvcrHshig  liwWul 

In  conclusion  he  reiterated  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  an  essential  part  of  news¬ 
papers,  that  today  it  incorporates  some 
of  the  best  writing  done,  that  it  car¬ 
ries  news  which  readers  want  and 
consequently  affects  circulation,  that 
neither  business  nor  newspapers 
would  be  successful  without  it,  and, 
therefore,  that  it  should  not  have  to 
carry  the  weight  of  rationing,  but 
rather  that  cuts  should  be  distributed 
equitably  throughout  the  paper, 
a 

George  Lyons 
Named  OWI 
Deputy  Director 

Charles  Allen  Succeeds 
Km  As  Chief  of 
News  Bureau 

WASRUfCTON,  Oct.  S— A  three-man 
division  of  topflight  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  spe^Iists  has  been  decided 
upon  as  a  means  to  bring  about  a 
better  flow  of  military  information, 
and  George  Lyons,  seasoned  newspa¬ 
per  man  and  former  chief  of  the  OWI 
news  bureau,  will  be  its  chief  with 
title  of  OWI  deputy  director.  Lyons’ 
aides  have  not  been  aiuiounced. 

Wrholas  Roosevelt,  writer  and  di¬ 
plomat,  was  the  most  recent  one-man 
contact  between  the  Elmer  Davis  office 
and  the  mUitary  establishments.  He 
resigned  in  disgust  as  had  prede¬ 
cessors.  Mr.  Davis  then  demanded  a 
showdown  at  the  White  House  and 
there  has  been  slow  but  steady  im¬ 
provement  in  the  movement  of  war 
news  \inder  the  control  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments. 

Lyons  entered  newspaper  work  at 
Bineduunton,  N.  Y.,  and  his  journal¬ 
istic  works  have  included  the  dty 
editorship  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  and  the  managing  editor¬ 
ship  of  PM. 

Charles  Allea  Named 

Appointed  to  succeed  Lyons  as 
chief  of  the  news  bureau  is  Charles 
L.  Allen,  who  joined  OWI  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  rund  newspaper  section 
and  in  recent  weeks  has  been  acting 
head  of  the  news  bureau.  Re  is  on 
leave  from  MediU  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Northwestern,  of  which  he  is 
assistant  dean.  His  newspaper  con¬ 
nections  have  included  manager  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  for 
three  srears,  head  of  the  department 
of  joumalim  at  Rutgers  University, 
owner  and  publisher  of  weeklies  in 
North  Dakota  and  Illinois,  editor  of 
National  Publisher,  director  of  re¬ 
search  and  at  one  time  director  of 
accounting  and  cost  finding  for  the 
National  Editorial  Association. 

C.  R.  F.  Smith,  teacher  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  advertising  at  the  Louisiana 
State  University,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Allen  as  chief  of  the  rural 
press  section.  He  is  a  native  of  Kan¬ 
sas  and  has  worked  on  newspapers 
there  and  in  Iowa,  and  at  one  time 
taught  journalism  at  the  Iowa  State 
University. 
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464,673 


Do»y  Clreuta^ 


Repeat  that  figure  .  .  .  454,673  circulation  in  30  key 
market  centers  of  Iowa,  where  people  are  in  the  HABIT 
of  buying  what  they  want  and  need.  That's  what  you 
get  when  you  place  your  advertising  through  the  31 
key  newspapers  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association. 
This  is  not  mere  publicity,  it  is  MERCHANDISABLE 
ADVERTISING,  impressive  to  both  dealers  and  con¬ 
sumers  .  .  .  advertising  that  is  backed  by  the  force, 
appeal,  and  trust  that  only  a  local  daily  paper  can  give. 

454,673 

!  circulation  in  30 

dominant  Iowa  markets 


CITY  ut 

NcwtPAriii 

I*4t 

CItv 

Paaalatlaa 

CIBCULATION 

Aa.  Dally  Nat  PalB 

May.  1043 

CITY  TOTAL 

AflMt  TrlbuM  (B) . 

.  I24U 

3.M2 

4.000 

AtiMtk  lliWft>Tftlfttfa»|i  <B) . 

.  1.103 

l.4«« 

0.700 

••M*  UMn.R^wMIcaii  <B) . 

.  I2J71 

3.074 

4.000 

■urtliittoii  Hawk.fy*  fiutito  <LB>.. 
*C«4ar  RapiBi  Oaaatta  (■) . 

.  43.000 

0.010 

i4n4 

.  03.340 

10.100 

44020 

Caatantlla  lawaplaa  4  CttUta . 

.  MIS 

•  a7il 

0.000 

Ckarlaa  City  Pratt  (•> . 

.  0.001 

3010 

4100 

Ckartktt  TIaitt  4  Cklaf . 

.  7.400 

l.lOO 

4017 

Cllalta  NtraM  (■> . 

.  30.370 

7.007 

10.073 

Caaaall  BtaVt  Naaaartll  <LB) . 

.  42.104 

4103 

14304 

Craataa  Haw  A<«trtlatr  (IB| . 

.  4033 

l.tM 

4.071 

*Ba«aaaart  Baaiaarat  I  ILBI . 

.  00.030 

04270 

44430 

Otraaptrt  TIaiat  1 
'BukiiaM  Ttlatraak  NtraM  (LB) . 

.  43.002 

11.143 

33420 

PakfltM  LaAftr  (B) . 

.  0.700 

«.t2S 

4.017 

Ft.  PaBat  Maaaaaaar  4  CkraaMa  <B). 

.  33.004 

0.UI 

t4.ni 

lava  City  Praat-CKIata  (B) . 

a  ItatM 

4a4M 

•.47S 

Katkak  Bata  CNy  (LB) . 

.  10.000 

4.000 

7.100 

HaralMiltawB  TIaaa.BtaaMlaaa  (■)... 

.  30.204 

4.000 

11.043 

Matta  CMy  Blaka.6tittlt  (B) . 

.  37.070 

7.101 

14100 

ML  Ptaaiaat  Nava . 

.  0.000 

1.223 

4200 

Maatatlaa  Jaaratl  (B) . 

.  14200 

4.020 

0014 

NtaaBa  Itaraal  (B) . 

.  4303 

034 

4300 

OalvNa  BaaMtr  (B) . 

.  7.000 

1.073 

4703 

OtUiMM  NarftM  (B) . 

.  11434 

2aMI 

•.2M 

Ottaanaa  Ctaritr  (B) . 

.  31470 

0.231 

14.449 

ShaataBaak  Saatlaal  (B) . 

.  0.0U 

1.000 

4000 

*Slaai  City  iaaraal.Trtkaaa  (LB) . 

.  07.701 

244n 

740M 

Waaklaataa  Jaaratl . 

.  0.327 

1.240 

4031 

•Watartat  Caarlar  (B) . 

.  00.307 

14301 

30.027 

Waktiar  dty  Frtaaita  Jaaratl  (B) . 

.  0.730 

1.007 

4307 

(MaaBay  aaB  TkartBay) . 

.  4730 

1.007 

4307 

714.400 

I07.in 

404073 

•PakllikaB  BaaBay  alaa. 

(B)  Aaaaati  Batr  ABaartlaaaMata. 

(LB)  AaaWti  Uaatr  aaB  Batr  ABwtlitaitata. 
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They  fight  the  war 

on  9882  fronts! 


ONE  OF  THE  THINGS  YOU  LEARN  in  wartime 
is  that  the  homefront  cannot  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  centrally  located  push  buttons. 

For  the  homefront  is  not  one  front,  but 
9882  smaller  ones. 

It’s  Kokomo,  Dallas,  Utica,  Milldale, 
Beloit,  Chicago,  Grundy  County.  It’s  the 
village,  the  city,  the  community.  Each  faced 
with  the  same  war  problems — but  each  with 
variations,  each  with  its  local  angles. 

Because  these  problems  are  never  exactly 
the  same,  they  call  for  local  understand¬ 
ing  and  local  leadership. 

But  it  must  be  local  leadership  that  under¬ 
stands  national  needs,  local  leadership  that  is 


respected  because  of  long-time  service  to  the 
community! 

Of  all  the  institutions  in  a  democratic 
community,  none  is  better  suited  to  be  this 
leader  of  the  people,  this  arouser  of  public 
opinion,  than  the  local  paper. 

And  it  is  our  great  good  fortune  that  there 
are  more  of  these  local  papers  in  America 
than  in  any  other  country — 13,000  dailies 
and  weeklies  serving  9882  communities, 
fighting  the  war  on  9882  local  fronts. 

These  newspapers  are,  in  many  cases,  the 
biggest  single  influence  in  their  communities. 
No  other  medium  covers  local  life  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  they  do.  No  other  medium  puts 
down  the  local  facts  in  black  and  white, 
where  you  can  study,  analyze,  and  preserve 
them. 

No  other  local  medium  touches  so  many 
lives  at  so  many  points.  Through  the  greatest 
news-gathering  organizations  in  all  the  world, 
American  newspapers  bring  the  sweat  and 
blood  of  the  battlefront  home  to  the  people 
as  forcefully  as  they  do  the  homefront 
problems. 


No  other  medium  in  these  9882  local fronts 
is  nearly  as  well  equipped  to  point  out,  to 
explain,  to  arouse  action  on  a  war  problem. 

Part  of  the  record 

Let’s  look  at  some  of  the  local  jobs  which  the 
newspapers  can  do,  and  which  many  of  them 
have  done  so  well. 

There's  the  manpower  problem. 

No  matter  what  national  policies  are  laid 
down  on  manpower,  there’s  a  big  job  to  be 
done  locally.  For  in  each  area  the  problem  is 
different. 

In  some  it’s  industrial;  in  some,  farm;  in 
some,  a  mixture.  In  Portsmouth,  Va.,  it’s 
ships;  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  it’s  planes;  in 
Milldale,  Conn.,  it’s  nuts  and  bolts.  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  has  13  major  industries.  Han¬ 
over,  Pa.,  has  one. 

In  this  sort  of  situation,  Washington 
can’t  know  all  the  in’s  and  out’s.  It's  a  job 
for  the  folks  who  live  on  the  spot. 

In  many  war-production  centers,  the  news¬ 
papers  have  acted  as  the  stirrer-upper,  the 


{continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  preceding  page) 


speeder-upper,  and  the  unifier  which  in¬ 
spired  local  people  to  pitch  in  and  solve 
this  problem. 

RESULTS:  Better  housing  for  incoming 
workmen.  Better  schooling  for  their  children. 
Better  health  facilities.  Child-care  centers 
and  amusement  centers  set  up.  Banking,  store, 
and  professional  hours  rearranged  to  fit 
working  schedules.  Busses  rerouted  to  speed 
war  workers  to  jobs.  Women  persuaded  to 
take  over  men’s  tasks.  And  dozens  of  other 
home-run  accomplishments.  * 

There* s  the  rationing  problem. 

Stop  a  minute  and  think  of  the  enormous 
expense  and  extra  work  the  Government 
would  be  saddled  with  if  ration-point  values 
weren’t  published  by  the  newspapers! 

Think  of  the  unavoidable  delay  there’d 
be,  getting  this  information  printed  and  out 
to  135,000,000  people! 

And  think  of  the  confusion  there’d  be  if 
the  facts  weren’t  in  people’s  hands  at  once— 
I/I  good  honest  type — for  checking! 

This  publishing  of  ration-point  values, 
alone,  is  an  invaluable  service  to  the 
country  and  the  community.  But  the  news¬ 
paper  doesn’t  stop  here. 

It  exposes  rationing  abuses  and  viola¬ 
tions.  It  gives  the  black  market  a  black 
eye.  It  publishes  recipes  showing  how  to 
build  nourishing  meals  around  nonrat  ioned 
items.  And  through  its  editorial  pages  it 
helps  make  the  need  for  rationing  under¬ 


stood  ...  so  that  it’s  cheerfully  accepted 

by  every  decent  American. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  without  our  great  net¬ 
work  of  newspapers  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  cope  with  the  rationing 
problem. 

There's  the  giant  problem  of  war financing. 

The  newspapers  have  done  a  wonderful 
job  for  the  Treasury  Department. 

They  have  made  national  War  Bond 
Drives  community  affairs . . .  made  it  a  matter 
of  local  pride  to  exceed  the  community  quota, 
a  matter  of  shame  not  to. 

They  have  given  front-page  space,  edi¬ 
torial-page  space,  advertising  space  to  these 
promotions.  And  this  sort  of  effort  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  important,  due  to  the 
growing  need  for  individuals,  rather  than 
companies  and  hanks,  to  become  the  big  pur¬ 
chasers  of  War  Bonds. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  local  papers  can  and 
usually  do  get  behind  national  drives  of  all 
kinds — such  as  the  Red  Cross  Drive,  the  Fat 
Conservation  Drive,  and  the  enormously  suc¬ 
cessful  Scrap  Drive. 

Here  the  newspapers  have  proved  to  be  a 
short  and  sure  way  to  reach  the  people,  to 
reach  them  as  many  times  as  necessary  and  to 
give  the  campaigns  the  local  twist  that  helps 
put  them  across. 

In  making  these  projects  a  local  success, 

not  only  the  NEWS  pages  and  the  EDI¬ 


TORIAL  pages  play  a  part:  the  ADVER¬ 
TISING  carried  by  the  paper  is  a  major 
factor. 

Business  men  and  merchants,  in  adver¬ 
tising  space  they  pay  for,  help  sell  War  Bonds 
and  Stamps  ,  .  .  they  get  customers  to  carry 
packages  and  thus  save  tires  and  gas  . . .  they 
discourage  hoarding  . . .  they  explain  ration¬ 
ing  ..  .  they  get  blood  donors  for  the  Red 
Cross . . .  and  do  a  score  of  other  important 
war  jobs. 

A  two-way  bridge 

Unlike  the  newspapers  of  our  enemies,  which 
represent  the  viewpoint  of  the  government 
and  the  government  alone,  our  free,  demo¬ 
cratic  press  is  a  two-way  bridge  between  the 
people  and  the  government,  between  the 
community  and  the  nation,  interpreting  one 
to  the  other  for  the  better  working  of  democ¬ 
racy. 

Even  a  small-town  newspaper,  edited  with 
wisdom,  vision,  and  integrity,  can  become 
a  national  influence,  its  guidance  sought 
in  Washington  by  Congress,  the  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  the  over-burdened  agencies 
which  struggle  with  the  war’s  emergencies. 

Day  by  day,  the  newspapers  unfold  for  us 
a  clearer  picture  of  the  astonishing  accom¬ 
plishments  of  this  democracy  at  war.  But 
we  must  read  between  the  lines  to  realize  the 
full  part  played  in  these  accomplishments  by 
the  press  itself,  which,  by  the  very  nature  of 
its  work,  deals  so  largely  with  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  others. 


YOUNG  &  RUBICAM,  INC.  Advertising 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Datrelt  •  San  FrancUca  •  Hollywood  •  Montrool  •  Toronto 


^  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  advertisements  which  discuss  the  wartime  services  and  the 
wartime  importance  of  America’s  three  great  media  of  public  information — newspapers,  magazines, 
and  radio.  It  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  September  27,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on 
September  28,  the  ChicaKO  Daily  News  on  October  1,  and  it  is  also  appearing  in  Newsweek, 
Fortune,  and  an  appropriate  group  of  trade  papers. 
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Senator  Lodge 
Demands  War 
News  Realism 


Ending  Battle  Zones  Tour. 
He  Soys  Fighting  Men  Are 
Mad  at  Optimistic  Reports 


More  frankness  now  in  the  presen- 
totion  of  war  news  will  prevent  cyni¬ 
cism  and  lack  of  confidence  in  oxir 
leaders  later,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  said  in 
an  interview  after  visiting  the  war 
fronts,  where  he  noted  the  reaction  of 
fighting  men  to  “habitually*  optimistic 
news  reports,”  an  Associated  Press 
correspondent  at  Pearl  Harbor  cabled 
last  week. 

Senator  Lodge  intimated  that  he  will 
report  to  Congress  that  “our  fighting 
men  are  mad  because  of  the  false  op¬ 
timism  of  our  news,”  the  AP  dispatch 
said. 

Sees  Aid  to  Eaomy 

“It’s  a  general  condition  of  our 
news  reporting,  our  communiques,  our 
radio  commentators  and  our  desk 
writers,”  he  said. 

The  i^nator  noted  that  censors  per¬ 
haps  overlook  the  fact  that,  unlike  the 
last  war,  the  news  items  they  censor 
get  back  by  radio  within  24  hours  to 
the  men  who  make  the  news,  who  are 
wounded  and  who  have  fallen  com¬ 
rades. 

“Whom  our  rosy  censorship  and 
propaganda  helps  I  do  not  know.  If 
anything,  it  helps  the  enemy  by  get¬ 
ting  us  to  underestimate  him.  Our 
fighting  men  rapidly  are  learning  that 
our  propaganda  which  makes  all  our 
allies  good  and  all  our  enemies  bad 
is  bunk.” 

Senator  Lodge  asked  his  interview¬ 
er,  who  was  a  war  correspondent  in 
the  Aleutians,  about  the  reaction  of 
American  solders  to  the  news  they 
received  while  driving  the  Japanese 
from  Attu.  He  was  told  that  an  of¬ 
ficial  announcement  came  over  the 
radio  that  the  enemy  was  defeated, 
except  for  mopping  up,  in  the  first 
week,  whereas  actually  the  main 
fighting  had  not  commenced  and  many 
of  our  men  already  had  been  killed. 

“It’s  that  way  everywhere,”  Sena¬ 
tor  Lodge  commented. 

“Unfortunately,  where  they  are  hit 
hardest  and  their  outfits  have  had 
heavy  casualties,  the  news  seems  the 
worst  misrepresented.  When  suffer¬ 
ing  intensely  they  will  heard  a  bland 
radio  annoimcement  saying  'the  enemy 
is  routed.  Our  losses  are  negligible. 
There  is  little  if  any  enemy  resist¬ 
ance.’  ” 


Mr.  Lodge  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  not  disclosing  information 
beneficial  to  the  enemy,  but  added: 

“However,  the  time  comes  when  it 
is  more  important  to  tell  the  people 
the  truth  than  to  keep  the  truth  away 
from  them.  When  the  time  of  mili¬ 
tary  usefulness  to  the  enemy  has  gone 
the  truth  should  be  told  to  the  home 
folks^for  the  sake  of  men  who  give 
their  lives  at  the  front.” 

300,000  Words  Sent 
On  Legion  Meeting 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Oct.  4. — The  American 
Legion’s  25th  anniversary  national 
convention  here  was  streamlined  all 
the  way,  even  to  press  coverage. 

Wartime  wire  service  budgets  lim¬ 
ited  filings  on  the  convention  and 
daifers  from  midwest  and  east  papers 
held  their  filings  to  a  minimum  so  as 
not  to  clog  vital  communications.  k 

Newsmen  used  an  estimated  300,000 
words  to  tell  the  world  of  the  Legion-| 
naires’  doings,  however,  with  approx-] 


imately  85,000  words  of  that  total  be¬ 
ing  assigned  to  wire  services  for  the 
three-day  convention.  Highlight  of 
the  event  was  awarding  of  American 
Legion  distinguished  service  medals 
to  United  States  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
Gen.  George  C.  Mar^all  and  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Fleet  Admiral  Ernest 
King  who  were  here  for  the  occasion. 

Marshall  provided  the  only  unsched¬ 
uled  good  news  story  of  convention 
when  he  brought  out  Lt  Gen.  Simon 
B.  Buckner,  commander  of  the  Alaskan 
theatre,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Omar  Bradley, 
commander  of  forces  in  Tunisia  and 
Sicily,  for  “off  the  record  remarks” 
which  later  found  their  way  into  print 
without  restriction. 
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Lea  Succeeds  Cox 
To  Head  Probe 
OfFCC 


★ 

★ 

Complete 

Coverage, 

PLUS 


Washington,  Oct.  S.  —  Appointment 
of  Rep.  Clarence  F.  Lea  as  chairman 
of  the  special  committee  to  investigate 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  places  at  the  helm  a  veteran 
congressman  who  has  piloted  reams 
of  legislation  through  to  passage  with¬ 
out  personal  debates. 

Lea,  a  California  Democrat,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  Committee,  noted  in 
recent  years  for  such  legislation  as  the 
new  Food,  Drug,  Cosmetic  Act  and 
the  National  Transportation  Act. 

Rep.  Eugene  Cox,  Georgia  Demo¬ 
crat  who  resigned  the  chairmanship 
under  editorial  fire,  is  Lea’s  tempera¬ 
mental  opposite.  Cox  is  volatile 
where  Lea  is  cool;  Cox  injects  his  per¬ 
sonality  into  debate,  consistently  argu¬ 
ing  that  legislation  before  the  Hoiise 
or  displeasing  comments  on  public 
questions  are  intended  affronts  to 
himself  or  his  section  of  the  country. 
Lea  is  completely  objective. 

Tendering  his  resignation  as  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  after  carrying  the 
investigation  part  way  through,  Rep. 
Cox  declared  his  action  woxild  permit 
the  probe  to  go  on  without  distrac¬ 
tions  built  upon  charges  made  against 
him.  The  Georgia  congressman  has 
been  accused  by  FCC  of  accepting  a 
fee  of  $2,500  for  furthering  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  radio  station  whose  appli¬ 
cation  was  pending  before  the  com¬ 
munications  control  body.  The  com¬ 
mission  has  reported  the  facts  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

^p.  Cox  has  promised  to  reply  to 
the  accusation  at  “the  proper  time  and 
place.” 

■ 

Offers  “Free  Speech 
By  Radio"  Amendment 

Washington,  Oct.  4.— A  resolution 
to  amend  the  Constitution  in  a  man¬ 
ner  calculated  to  insure  freedom  of 
speech  by  radio  has  been  presented 
by  Rep.  Martin  Kennedy  of  New  York. 

Rep.  Kennedy  explained:  “Because 
of  the  tendency  to  differentiate  speech 
through  licensed  communication  from 
ordinary  speech,  as  far  as  freedom  is 
concerned,  it  has  become  imperative 
that  Congress  and  the  people  speak 
more  pointedly  on  this  question 
through  a  referendum  in  the  form  of 
my  proposed  amendment  At  present 
through  a  filter  system  composed  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  and  those  who  control  the  li¬ 
censed  broadcasting  systems,  our 
broadcasting  has  been  diluted  to  the 
degree  where  it  has  become  so  neu¬ 
tral  as  to  be  ineffective.” 

The  amendment  reads: 

“Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  by 
radio  or  wire  communication.  The 
provisions  of  any  law,  license,  or  con¬ 
tract  in  violation  of  section  1  hereof 
are  hereby  declared  inoperative.” 


★ 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

South  Bend  is  a  "one  paper  town. ' 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  com¬ 
pletely  dominates  this  major  war 
production  market. 

Of  The  Tribune’s  more  than  80,000  circula¬ 
tion,  51,556  is  in  St.  Joseph  County  —  South 
Bend.  This  is  117  percent  coverage  of  the 
county’s  homes. 


The  effective  buying  power  in  this  market  for 
1942  was  $178,148,000  —  a  gain  of  23.3  per¬ 
cent  over  1941,  Furthermore,  the  money  going 
out  to  prospective  buyers  increases  every  pay 
day.  There  is  only  one  way  to  reach  this  rich 
market  effectively  and  that  is  by  using  The 
Tribune,  with  its  concentrated  coverage  in  St. 
Joseph  County,  total  population  169,046. 

In  1937  the  circulation  was  45,624  and  the 
unusual  increase  is  an  outstanding  record  — 
proof  that  The  Tribune  is  popular  and  aggres¬ 
sive.  The  80,000  circulation  is  the  largest  in 
Northern  Indiana  and  Southern  Michigan  —  the 
largest  between  Indianapolis  and  Grand  Rapids. 


The  latest  A.  B.  C.  figures  about  The  Tribune 
circulation  are  ready — your  inquiry  will  receive 
immediate  attention. 


ttljf  ^outb  (tribune 


F.  A.  MILLER 

Prmtidanl  and  Bditor 


FRANKLIN  D.  SCHURZ 

Vica-PrntidnnI 


C.  E.  CROCKETT 

Sac'y  and  Trnat. 
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FAIR  PRICE  IS  VITAL 

THE  PRINT  PAPER  situation  in  the  United 

States  has  reached  a  critical  stage.  The  time 
has  come  when  United  States  publishers  are 
remembering  what  happened  to  them  during  the 
hist  war,  and  although  basic  conditions  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  some  of  them  fear,  but  expect,  that  history 
may  repeat  itself  in  a  cycle  of  runaway  prices. 
Two  increases  have  gone  into  effect  this  year  in 
the  basic  prices  paid  by  U.  S.  newspapers.  They 
have  been  stiff  increases,  but  every  sign  points 
to  the  belief  by  paper  manufacturers  that  their 
sum  has  not  been  sufficient  to  return  a  fair  profit, 
and  that  new  rises  can  be  looked  for. 

That  approach  to  solution  of  the  current  paper 
shortage  can  result  in  nothing  but  trouble  for 
all  concerned.  It  will  not  increase  the  tonnage 
available  to  newspapers  from  the  Canadian 
mills — unless  all  information  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  present  short  supply  has  been  misleading. 
Higher  prices  paid  by  American  papers  will 
increase  dividends;  they  will  also  increase  wages 
to  men  now  in  the  woods  and  the  works,  but  if 
it  is  true,  as  reliable  Canadians  have  stated,  that 
the  crucial  factor  is  that  of  manpower  in  the 
woods,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  $5  or  even  a  $25 
rise  per  ton  will  remedy  that  condition. 

Behind  the  Canadian  manpower  shortage  lies 
a  complex  set  of  circumstances.  First  is  the  fact 
that  many  Quebec  residents  do  not  wish  to  endure 
military  service  even  within  Canadian  borders,  as 
the  Canadian  Selective  Service  Act  requires.  As 
farmers,  these  men  are  exempt  from  such  service. 
As  wood-cutters,  they  are  not  exempt,  and  Bditoh 
&  Publisher  has  learned  from  recent  U.  S. 
visitors  to  Quebec  that  the  mills  are  having  diffi¬ 
culty  in  signing  up  woodsmen  for  the  current  cut¬ 
ting  season — at  any  price.  The  men  simply  leave 
their  villages,  take  to  the  tall  timber,  and  stay 
there  until  the  paper  mill  agents  go  on  to  the  next 
location.  There  the  tale  is  repeated.  It  must  be 
presumed  that  these  hardy  peasants  neither 
know  nor  care  that  the  results  of  their  labors  are 
of  prime  importance  to  the  journalism  and  com¬ 
merce  of  nearly  150,000,000  people  of  the  USA. 
and  the  Dominion.  And  to  date,  we  have  heard 
no  clear  explanation  as  to  why  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  grant  to  woodsmen  the  same 
exempt  status  that  it  accords  the  farmers — the 
same  men  exercising  different  but  essential  func¬ 
tions  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

As  we  see  it,  that  circumstance  is  wholly  aside 
from  the  agitation  for  higher  prices  and  higher 
wages,  now  proceeding  along  both  fronts.  The 
woods  situation  is  a  matter  for  the  military  draft 
authorities.  The  price  problem  is  one  for  differ¬ 
ent  groups — the  American  OPA  and  the  Canadian 
Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  American  and  Canadian  newspapers  and 
of  the  newsprint  manufacturers  on  both  sides  of 
the  line  should  be  party  to  any  agreement  on 
prices. 

Foresighted  statemanship  now  can  avert  imme¬ 
diate  trouble  for  many  newspapers  and  ultimate 
trouble  for  the  paper  industry.  One  does  not 
need  a  long  memory  to  recall  what  happened  to 
the  U.  S.  and  Canadian  paper  business  as  a  result 
of  the  war  and  post-war  tactics  between  1916  and 
1920.  The  price  of  newsprint  more  than  doubled. 
The  American  industry  dwindled,  wlule  the  Cana¬ 
dian  industry,  largely  financed  by  U.  S.  capital, 
went  into  a  soaring  spiral  that  ended  in  the  well- 
known  dull  thud — and  the  ensuing  coma  lasted 
for  nearly  a  decade. 

An  uncontrolled  rise  of  paper  prices  now  will 
stimulate  new  mills,  but  a  lot  of  them  will  not  be 


The  gras*  withereth,  the  6owcr  fadeth:  but  the 
word  of  our  God  shall  stand  forever.  ISAIAH,  XL,  8. 


in  Canada.  U.  S.  paper  makers  have  learned  that 
Southern  wood,  of  which  there  is  an  abundance, 
will  produce  a  practical  newsprint  on  a  competi¬ 
tive  basis.  Already  there  is  talk  of  expanding 
this  infant  industry  of  Dixie,  and  the  talk  is  not 
that  of  idle  prattlers.  That  talk  will  become 
reality  if  the  price  situation,  combined  with  a 
supply  shortage,  gets  out  of  hand  and  adds 
unconscionable  burdens  to  American  publications. 

The  whole  situation  needs  an  luring  and  Editor 
&  Publisher  trusts  that  the  Boren  Committee  has 
the  will  and  the  information  to  give  it  just  that. 

NAVY  CENSOR  RELAXES 

UNDER  a  heavy  barrage  of  protests  from  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  correspondents,  the  Navy 
Department  apparently  has  eased  off  its  tight  grip 
on  the  news.  To  be  sure,  the  first  evidences  of  a 
new  policy  concern  matters  which  are  scarcely 
current.  Eleven  months  after  the  event,  the 
public  has  at  last  been  informed  that  the  famous 
Battleship  “X”  is  the  UJ55.  South  Dakota — 
which  thousands  of  people  have  known  all  year, 
but  which  newspapers  could  not  print.  We  also 
hear  now  that  the  commanding  officers  at  Pearl 
Harbor  will  not  be  brought  to  court  martial  for 
their  alleged  negligence  until  after  the  war — a  fact 
which  we  seem  to  have  read  several  months  ago. 
Also  of  1942  vintage  is  the  release  of  details  on 
the  sinking  of  the  U.S.S.  Hornet.  Few  newspapers 
printed  that  one  this  week,  although  it  would 
have  found  general  publication  had  it  been  re¬ 
leased  while  the  news  was  fresh. 

It  must  be  plmn  to  the  President  and  his  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  advisors  that  no  newspaper  in 
America  wishes  to  violate  any  reasonable  regula¬ 
tions  designed  to  promote  the  safety  of  our  fight¬ 
ing  units.  The  press  has  cheerfully  complied  with 
requests  for  secrecy,  even  when  no  logical  basis 
for  them  was  evident.  As  months  passed,  it  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  clear  to  competent  editors 
and  Washington  reporters  that  military  censor¬ 
ship  was  suppressing  news  to  which  the  people 
had  a  just  right.  The  findings  of  the  newspaper 
advisory  board  of  the  OWI  made  this  plain  in 
words  which  could  not  be  misunderstood,  and  the 
apparent  change  in  naval  policy  followed  imme¬ 
diately. 

If  the  new  order  is  to  be  permanent,  it  will  have 
to  have  similar  support  in  the  War  Department, 
and  even  more,  from  the  President  himself.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  attitude  toward  the  White  House 
reporters  in  recent  months  has  all  too  often  been 
either  peevish  or  arrogant,  and  in  neither  guise 
is  he  at  his  best. 

AMENDMENT  FOR  RADIO? 

THE  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  spe¬ 
cifically  debars  Congress  from  making  any  law 
“abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.” 
The  language  of  the  amendment  is  plain  and  un¬ 
equivocal.  “Freedom  of  speech”  connotes  the 
freedom  to  express  views,  opinions,  or  statements 
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of  facts  in  a  private  gathering,  in  a  public  hall,  in 
a  picnic  grove,  from  the  observation  platform  of  i 
train,  and  by  no  strain  of  language,  over  the 
microphone  of  a  radio  station. 

With  that  breadth  of  activity — and  no  court 
decision  inhibits  it — we  find  it  difficult  to  apprt. 
ciate  the  need  of  a  new  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  assuring  the  freedom  of  radio.  Com¬ 
ment  on  the  form  of  the  amendment  submitted 
by  Rep.  Martin  J.  Kennedy  of  New  York  Citj 
we  leave  to  the  experts,  but  we  believe  that  radio 
operators  and  newspaper  people  will  agree  that  iti 
intent  is  supererogatory,  as  expressed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proposal. 

“Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  b 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  amended  by  addini 
the  following  article: 

“Amendment  22 — Section  1. — Congress  shall 
make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  bjr 
radio  or  wire  communication. 

“Section  2. — The  provisions  of  any  law,  liceoie, 
or  contract  in  violation  of  Section  1  hereof  an 
hereby  declared  inoperative.” 

Under  existing  law  Congress  is  prohibittd 
from  abridging  free  speech.  By  the  same  toko, 
it  has  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  no  otho 
agency  of  government  exercises  the  right  denied 
to  the  legislature.  The  remedy  for  any  defecti 
that  may  exist  in  the  present  radio  situation  ii  i 
properly  drawn  statute,  and  fair  enforcement,  not 
a  needless  addition  to  the  fundamental  law  of  tk 
land. 

A  JOB  STILL  UNDONE 

FINAL  FIGURES  are  not  yet  available  on  the 
subscriptions  to  the  third  War  Loan,  but  thoie 
which  have  come  to  hand  may  be  instructive. 
The  loan  was  heavily  oversubscribed,  but  lea 
than  48  hours  before  its  termination,  it  was  noted 
that  individual  subscriptions  were  far  belov 
quotas  in  several  cities.  The  loan  evidently  suc¬ 
ceeded  not  by  the  investment  of  small  sums  b; 
our  working  citizens,  but  by  the  purchase,  witb 
other  people’s  money,  of  large  blocks  of  bonds  b; 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and  others  with  greit 
cash  reserves.  We  can  pay  for  the  war  that  wiy, 
true  enough,  but  we  are  not  accomplishing  the 
other  major  objective  of  the  wartime  finance — the 
arresting  of  inflation.  We  su%,  on  the  contrary, 
laying  the  groundwork  for  a  dangerous  inflation 
of  credit. 

Newspaper  advertiring  was  used  in  heavy  vol¬ 
ume  throughout  the  land,  paid  for  by  regular  usen 
of  commercial  space,  but  with  few  exceptions,  the 
copy  lacked  a  central  theme  and  continuity 
Much  of  it  was  repetitious.  The  patriotism  whicb 
moved  advertisers  to  devote  their  regular  space 
and  additional  lines  to  the  sales  of  bonds  alio 
imposed  upon  newspapers  a  publishing  burden 
and  a  consumption  of  print  paper  that  taxed  theu 
already  dwindling  inventories.  In  addition  that 
method  of  advertising  consumed  funds  whid 
might  well  have  been  invested  in  bonds,  and  di¬ 
verted  a  considerable  sum  from  corporation  taxea 
And,  most  important,  it  evidently  failed  of  ib 
principal  aim — the  sale  of  bonds  to  the  houR- 
holder  and  his  family. 

The  Treasury  still  has  its  advertising  job  to  (k 
and  the  job  won’t  be  done  properly  until  SecR- 
tary  Morgenthau  and  his  people  employ  advet 
Using  as  it  has  been  employed  by  successful  bus- 
ness  enterprises  and  as  it  has  been  used  by  th 
British  and  Canadian  governments  for  war  pur 
poses. 
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JOSEPH  A.  BRANDT,  president  of 

the  University  of  Oklahoma,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  President 
Robert  M.  Hutchins  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  announced  Oct.  2.  As  di¬ 
rector,  Mr.  Brandt  will  have  the  func¬ 
tion  of  publisher,  in  charge  of  the 
editorial  and  business  branches  of  the 
Press.  Rollin  Hemens,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  Press  for  20  years, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  director. 
The  new  director  began  a  newspaper 
career  while  an  undergraduate  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  and  in  1925- 
28  was  city  editor  of  the  TuUa  Trib¬ 
une.  Among  other  editorial  work,  he 
was  editor  of  the  Sooner  Magazine  and 
managing  editor  of  Books  Abroad.  He 
is  the  author  of  “The  New  Spain," 
published  in  1933.  He  was  the  firrt 
director  of  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press,  from  1928-38,  and  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Princeton 
University  Press  in  1938,  serving  three 
years. 

Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  formerly 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Valley  News  Corp.,  publisher  of  the 
San  Fernando  (Cal.)  Valley  Times, 
Aircraft  Times  and  Shipyard  Times, 
has  purchased  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Progress- Journal  and  San  Diego  News 
from  H.  W.  Maguire,  owner  for  the  last 
six  years.  The  Progress- Journal  is 
issu^  three  times  weekly  and  the 
News  is  a  weekly  legal  publication. 
Ray  Gabbert,  Riverside  (Cal.)  news¬ 
paper  broker,  handled  the  transaction. 
McKinnon  sold  his  third  interest  in 
the  Valley  News  Corp.  to  H.  J.  Tuttle 
last  August. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Stuart,  treasurer  of  the 
Prescott  Evening  Courier  Co.,  Pres¬ 
cott,  Ariz.,  on  Sept.  9  launched  the 
IWH  War  Loan  Drive  in  Arizona  by 
giving  a  breakfast  at  her  Phoenix 
home  with  total  bond  sales  of  $393,000. 
The  plates  ranged  in  security  pur¬ 
chases  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  each. 

Hon.  Jacob  Nicol,  president,  Le 
Soleil  Publishing  Co.,  and  ^gar 
Heroux,  editor-in-chief,  Quebec  V Ac¬ 
tion  Catholique,  have  both  been  ap¬ 
pointed  members  of  Quebec’s  Postwar 
Economic  Reconstruction  Council. 

P.  C.  Mimroe,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Herald-Leader  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Menominee  (Mich.) 
Herald-Leader,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  finn  to  succeed  the  late 
Roger  M.  Andrews,  founder  of  the 
daily.  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Andrews,  widow 
of  the  late  editor  and  publisher,  was 
named  vice-president,  with  Charles  H. 
Andrews  relected  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 


In  the  Business  Office 


WILLIAM  R.  MILL  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Michael  J.  Smith,  who 
held  the  position  for  the  past  25  years. 
Mr.  Mill  has  been  connected  wiA  the 
Herald  for  the  past  five  years.  Before 
going  to  New  Britain  he  was  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
News  Tribune,  and  with  the  Standish 
Advertising  Agency  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Providence. 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is 
1944  campaign  manager  of  the  United 
War  Chest  drive,  which  opens  its  cam¬ 
paign  this  year  in  November,  instead 
of  January.  At  the  head  of  35,000 
volunteer  workers,  Slocum  will  direct 
the  drive  to  collect  $8,900,000,  which 
is  $1,000,000  more  than  was  raised  last 
year. 

H.  A.  Robinson  circulation  manager 


of  the  Washington  Times-Herald,  was 
honored  last  week  by  a  surprise  party 
in  honor  of  his  58th  birthday. 

William  J.  Reilly,  formerly  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News,  has  joined  the  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  staff  of  Newsweek. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


WILLIAM  L.  DOUDNA,  since  1927  a 

member  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal’s  editorial  staff,  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  daily  to  succeed  Robert  M. 
Neal,  who  h^  resigned  to  become  as¬ 
sociate  professor  in  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism.  Mr. 
Doudna  came  to  the  State  Journal 
from  the  Merrill  Daily  Herald  where 
he  was  telegraph  and  sports  editor. 

Harry  Reinhard,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record’s  sports  staff,  has 
been  honorably  discharged  from  the 
Army  after  suffering  a  crushed  knee, 
and  is  now  to  become  newsroom  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Company’s  station,  Philadelphia. 

Howard  Browning,  former  Pitts¬ 
burgh  newspaperman  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Office  of  War  Information 
until  it  was  closed,  and  who  recently 
has  been  affiliated  with  the  Third  War 
Loan  and  United  War  Chest  drives  in 
Philadelphia,  is  seriotisly  ill. 

Richard  Logan,  formerly  of  the  proof 
desk  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re¬ 
publican,  has  join^  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News. 

George  Clark,  reporter,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  has  dropped  out 
of  the  mayoralty  race  in  Westfield, 
Mass.,  throwing  his  support  to  ffie  in¬ 
cumbent,  Mayor  Alice  Buirke,  Mass- 
achusett’s  only  woman  mayor. 

Frank  H.  Kelly,  executive  editor  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News, 
was  feted  by  the  editorial  staff  of  that 
paper  this  week  when  he  marked  his 
25th  year  with  the  paper. 

Paidine  Lord  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Sprirtgfield  (Mass.) 
Republican  via  Smith  College  and  the 
composing  room  of  the  Springfield 
Daily  News.  She  is  covering  a  general 
assignment  beat  as  is  Paula  Ritchott, 
who  has  also  joined  the  staff.  Gordon 
Ryder,  former  photographer.  Spring- 
field  Daily  News,  has  joined  the  Re¬ 
publican’s  staff. 


Arthur  P.  Tieman,  State  House  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
and  president  of  ffie  Indianapolis 
Press  Club,  has  resigned  from  the  Star 
to  become  publicity  director  for  the 
Indiana  State  Hi^way  and  State 
Conservation  departments. 

Eleanor  Carothers  has  resigned  from 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  edi¬ 
torial  staff  to  become  publicity  agent 
for  the  Springfield  War  Fund  and 
Community  Chest.  Ralph  Hayden, 
veteran  of  the  copy  desk,  has  retired. 
William  G.  Rogers,  copy  editor  and 
colunmist,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Associated  Press  Feature  Service. 

Harold  E.  Rainville,  former  United 
Press  financial  writer  in  the  Chicago 
bureau,  has  resigned  as  assistant  na¬ 
tional  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Post-War  Policy  Association  and  is 
reopening  his  public  relations  office. 

Ray  Hull  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Kannapolis  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Independent.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  Henderson  (N.  C.)  Daily  DUpatch. 

Miss  Mary  Lu  Slack,  reporter,  Mt. 
Clemens  (Mich.)  Monitor-Leader,  has 
resigned.  She  is  to  be  married  on  OcL 
26  to  George  A.  Hough,  son  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
Mass.,  weekly. 

Peggy  McFadden  and  Emma  Dash 
have  bron  graduated  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record’s  copy  girl 
staff  into  district  reporters. 

Mrs.  Gene  Gore  Barton,  formerly 
with  the  City  News  Service,  Chicago, 
has  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  &e 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Jasper  D.  Hodson,  for  several  years 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Louisville 
Times,  has  transferred  to  the  city 
news  staff. 

Hollis  Imes,  Columbus,  Miss.,  who 
recently  join^  the  Louisville  Times 
staff,  has  been  made  makeup  editor 
and  William  Bell,  on  makeup  for  the 
last  ten  years,  has  transferred  to  the 
copy  desk. 

Joe  Green,  who  was  with  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  for  a  number  of  years 
before  entering  public  relations  work, 
has  rejoined  the  paper  on  rewrite. 

William  J.  Good,  for  the  past  eight 
years  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Bureau 
of  the  INS,  has  resigned  to  return  to 
his  old  home  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  He 
has  been  succeeded  in  Atlanta  by 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Carlton  Thomas,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Atlantic  Bureau,  but  recent¬ 
ly  stationed  in  Boston. 

Victor  Smith,  who  formerly  con¬ 
ducted  a  bridge  column  for  the  At¬ 
lanta  Jouiyial  and  the  Miami  Daily 
News,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  Bradley  Theatre,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Betsy  Ross,  of  the  Abilene  (Tex.) 
Reporter-News  editorial  staff,  in  over¬ 
alls  and  protective  helmet  went  along 
on  a  tank  test  run  with  men  of  the 
11th  Armored  Division’s  41st  Tank 
Battalion,  Camp  Berkeley,  Tex. 

Miss  Marion  Walker,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Redlands  (Cal.)  Facts  for 
the  past  nine  years,  is  undergoing 
training  for  overseas  work  for  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Before  joining 
the  Facts  staff,  she  was  society  editor 
of  the  San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun  for 
four  years. 
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W.  W.  “Bill”  Diehl,  former  Newark, 
O.,  newspaperman  and  until  recently 
director  of  publicity  in  the  office  of 
State  Auditor  Joseph  T.  Ferguson,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Bureau  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

W.  B.  Grauel  has  resigned  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Meridian  City 
News  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press  Register. 

Gene  Steck,  veteran  copy  reader 
of  the  Son  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and 
president  of  the  San  Diego  Newspaper 
Guild,  has  resigned  to  become  editor 
of  the  Vultair,  weekly  publication  of 
Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp.,  at 
Downey,  Cal. 

Margaret  Connors,  copy  girl  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  has  become 
the  first  woman  sports  writer  in  the 
history  of  San  Diego  dailies,  and  has 
been  assigned,  in  addition  to  her  of¬ 
fice  duties,  the  wrestling  “beat.”  She 
writes  under  the  by-line,  Kid  Connors. 

Michael  M.  McNamee,  Jr.,  Washing¬ 
ton  newspaperman,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans¬ 
portation  as  an  Associate  Information 
Specialist.  Mr.  McNamee  was  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  the  Central 
News  of  America  and  London,  United 
States  Daily,  General  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  Cap¬ 
itol  Daily,  and  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

Earl  L.  Bell,  a  member  of  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald  staff  for  two 
years,  has  resigned  to  join  the  An¬ 
derson  (S.  C.)  Daily  Mail. 

Verne  Hoffman,  member  of  the 
Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times  news 
staff  for  seven  years,  has  been  named 
city  editor. 

Austin  F.  Cross,  Ottawa  parliamen¬ 
tary  correspondent  of  Montreal  Daily 
Star,  has  joined  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citizen. 

Craddock  Ckiins,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Journal- American,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Parkchester 
(N.  Y.)  Press-Review. 

Robert  Alton  Jackson,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Sentinel,  has  been  named  acting  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  North  Africa. 
He  went  overseas  in  June  of  this  year 
as  an  assistant  field  director,  and  later 
was  transferred  to  act  as  assistant  to 
the  public  relations  director  in  North 
Africa.  He  received  his  new  assign¬ 
ment  when  the  director  returned  to 
the  United  States. 

Francis  Pray,  head  of  the  press  bu¬ 
reau  at  Massachusetts  State  College, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Cor¬ 
poration  as  a  technical  writer. 

Gordon  Ryder,  photographer, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News  has 
left  that  paper. 

Malcom  Kingsberg,  former  reporter 
on  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum. 


With  The  Colors 


S/SGT.  DONALD  BEVAN  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  formerly  of  the  art  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  will  be  awarded  the  air  medal 
and  two  oak  clusters,  in  absentia, 
Sunday  at  Westover  Field.  The 
awards  will  be  presented  to  his 
mother  by  Col.  Ulysses  S.  Jones,  com¬ 
mandant  at  the  field,  under  orders 
from  Maj.-Gen.  Eaker,  commander 
of  the  8th  air  forces  and  Maj.-Gen. 
James  Doolittle.  Bevan,  who  is  listed 
by  the  War  Department  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  of  the  Germans,  will  receive 
the  awards  for  10  operational  flights 
against  the  enemy. 


Warren  Glaser,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  New  York  Mirror,  was  inducted 
into  the  Army  and  goes  to  Fort  Dix, 
Oct.  18.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Mirror  staff  for  seven  years. 

Paul  W.  Stuart,  formerly  with  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Warren 
(O.)  Tribune-Chronicle,  has  been 
promoted  to  captain.  He  is  transpor¬ 
tation  officer  at  Camp  Van  Dem,  Miss. 

Naval  Aviation  Cadet  Gene  Battista, 
formerly  an  advertising  solicitor  with 
the  Warren  (O.)  Tribune-Chronicle, 
has  completed  his  pre-flight  training 
and  returned  to  Ottumwa,  la.,  after 
a  leave. 

Benjamin  Galazka,  technician  fourth 
grade,  a  former  maintenance  employee 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
is  among  the  wounded  in  the  Sicilian 
area.  His  left  ankle  was  shattered  and 
he  is  reported  convalescing  in  Lowell 
General  Hospital,  Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

James  Albert  Cooper,  a  former  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
who  was  graduated  from  the  Army 
Air  Forces  Advanced  Flying  School 
at  Douglas,  Ariz.,  has  been  awarded 
wings  and  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant. 

M.  Paul  Bostwick,  19,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
News,  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  at  recent  graduation  exer¬ 
cises  at  Blytheville  Army  Air  Field, 
Ark. 

Leslie  Starch,  news  editor  of  the 
Waupun  (Wis.)  Leader-News  for  the 
past  six  years,  has  been  sworn  into 
the  Naval  Reserve  with  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  ensign,  and  is  now  awaiting 
call  to  active  duty. 

Edwin  Charney,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chicago  sales  staff  of  the 
Branham  Co.,  has  been  inducted  in 
the  Army. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Robert  A.  Erwin,  US.N.R., 
on  leave  of  absence  as  Washington 
correspondent,  has  been  assigned  to 
the  public  relations  office  of  the  Naval 
Air  Station  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  His 
Washington  office,  now  operated  by 
Miss  Frances  McKusick  and  Mrs.  Er¬ 
win,  represents  the  Winston  Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,  the 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Morning  Herald,  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  North  Carolina  weeklies. 

John  F.  O’Regan,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has 
arrived  in  England  as  an  assistant 
field  director  with  the  Red  Cross. 

Lt.  Walter  T.  Murphy,  former  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.) 
Monitor-Leader,  and  Special  Service 
officer  at  Independence  Army  Air 
Field,  Independence,  Kan.,  has  been 
made  public  relations  officer  at  the 
post,  as  well. 

William  M.  Freeman  of  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Times  has  left  to  join 
the  Army.  He  had  been  with  the 
Times  since  1932,  as  reporter,  business 
writer  and  copyreader,  except  for  a 
short  period  last  winter,  when  he 
served  as  executive  assistant  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Pfc.  James  D.  Montgomery,  former 
Arkansas  Gazette  state  capitol  and 
federal  building  reporter,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Harvard  (Neb.) 
Army  Air  Base,  where  he  will  serve 
as  an  orderly  room  clerk  assigned  to 
a  Flying  Fortress  squadron. 

Lt,  Jerome  B.  Reynolds,  son  of 
Los  Angeles  Times  columnist  Alma 
Whitaker,  failed  to  return  from  a  mis¬ 
sion  over  the  Continent  Sept.  9,  ac¬ 
cording  to  notification  from  the  War 
Department.  Lt.  Reynolds,  23,  was 
pilot  of  a  B-26  Martin  Marauder 
bomber  and  assistant  operations  officer 
of  his  squadron. 

K.  W.  Trimble,  former  editor  of  the 
Baxter  Springs  (Kan.)  Citizen  and 
more  recently  in  radio  work  in  Omaha, 


Neb.,  has  been  commissioned  a  captain 
in  the  Army  and  will  enter  specialized 
work  with  the  Allied  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Tech.  Sgt.  Paul  Koshollek  of  the 
Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Daily  Journal, 
is  credited  with  saving  the  life  of  a 
woman  visitor  to 'Kessler  Field,  Miss., 
where  he  is  stationed,  when  he  dis¬ 
lodged  a  fishbone  caught  in  the 
woman’s  throat  with  a  pair  of  long 
thin  pliers. 

Art  Daley,  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette  sportswriter,  has  reported  at 
Camp  Grant,  Ill.,  for  military  service, 
following  his  recent  induction  in  Mil- 
waiikee. 

Mary  Margaret  Arnold,  recent  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal  reportorial  staff,  was  sworn  into 
the  WAVES  Sept.  18,  and  will  leave 
soon  for  officer  training  in  the  East. 


Wedding  Bells 


LT.  GORDON  J.  NEILSON,  on  mUi- 

tary  leave  as  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
and  Miss  Ruby  Jean  Renfro,  reporter 
for  the  Tyler  (Tex.)  Daily  Courier - 
Times,  exchanged  marriage  vows  at 
the  post  chapel  of  Camp  Fannin,  near 
Tyler,  Oct.  9. 

Aloysius  A.  Fahey  and  Miss  Helen 
M.  Dugan,  both  employees  of  the 
News-Journal  Co.,  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  were  married  Oct.  1,  in  Wilming¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Fahey  is  a  member  of  the 
local  staff  of  the  Journal  Every  Eve¬ 
ning  and  his  bride  is  in  charge  of  the 
office  telephone  exchange. 

Cpl.  Howard  F.  Larson,  Camp 
Ritchie,  Md.,  formerly  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus, 
and  Miss  Mabel  Ann  Rylands,  school 
teacher,  were  married  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Catholic  Church,  Rock  Island,  Sept.  14. 

Elarl  Keller,  veteran  sports  writer 
of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sun, 
and  Miss  Agnes  Kissel,  were  married 
Oct.  2  in  Rockford,  Ill.,  home  of  the 
bride. 

MEMORIAL  TO  McCLURE 

Chambessburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  3.— Wilson 
College  today  announced  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  a  memorial  to  Col. 
A.  K.  McClure,  founder  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  political  adviser  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  and  noted  newspaper 
publisher,  whose  one-time  Chambers- 
burg  home.  Norland,  is  now  the  south 
wing  of  Wilson’s  Main  Hall.  Edward 
P.  Lupfer,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  nephew 
of  Col.  McClure  and  donor  of  the 
memorial,  has  declared  his  intention 
of  bequeathing  to  the  college  his 
uncle’s  papers,  personal  possessions, 
and  literary  wor^.  The  letters,  tele¬ 
grams,  and  cablesgrams  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  bear  the  names  of  such  titans  of 
the  late-19th  century  newspaper 
world  as  Charles  A.  Dana,  Whitelaw 
Reid,  Samuel  Bowles,  and  “Marse” 
Henry  Watterson.  The  messages  were 
sent  to  congratulate  Col.  McClure, 
then  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Times,  upon  his  SOth  anniversary  as  a 
journalist.  Col.  McClure,  during  the 
course  of  a  career  that  began  in  1846 
and  ended  with  his  death  in  1909,  suc¬ 
cessively  edited  the  Juniata  Sentinel 
in  Mifflintown,  the  Franklin  Reposi¬ 
tory  in  Chambersburg,  and  the  Times 
in  Philadelphia. 

CORRECTION 

It  was  erroneously  reported  Sept. 
11,  page  31  under  “In  Tlie  Business 
Office”  items  that  Harker  B.  Spens- 
ley,  Jr.,  formerly  of  the  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph  Herald,  was  the 
new  advertising  manager  of  the 
Merced  (Cal.)  Sun  Star.  The  Sim 
Star  reports  that  Mr.  Spensley  is 
not  connected  with  the  paper  in  any 
capacity. 
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LITTLE  ROCK  CHANGES  tion  as  sports  editor,  replacing  Ben  sports  editor  to  replace  Wilbur  John-  motion  left  a  gap  in  the  staff  and 

Littu:  Rock  Ark.— Several  impor-  ^'PStein,  who  left  the  Gazette  to  ac-  son,  who  went  in  the  Navy.  John  John  Knott,  former  office  boy  for  the 

tant  changes  have  been  made  on  the  ^  position  on  the  New  York  Daily  Fletcher,  veteran  state-house  report-  Associated  Press  office  here,  has  been 
editorial  staff  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette  sports  staff.  Orville  came  to  er,  has  been  moved  up  to  the  position  employed  for  general  assignments  and 

here  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Or-  the  Gazette  a  little  more  than  a  year  as  city  editor.  He  succeeds  J.  B.  also  placed  in  charge  of  the  “New* 

ville  Henry,  18-year-old  junior  col-  ago  as  office  boy.  In  less  than  three  Reeves,  who  was  inducted  into  the  About  People”  column.  Clovis  Cope- 

lege  student,  has  taken  over  the  posi-  months  he  was  moved  up  as  assistant  Navy  three  weeks  ago.  Fletcher’s  pro-  land  has  the  state  capitol  beat. 


What  These  Headlines  SHOULD  Mean  To  YOU 


^  Detroit's  first  want  ad  carried  in  the 
*  •  first  issue  of  The  Detroit  Free  Press, 
May  5,  1831,  symbolizes  Detroit’s  reliance 
upon  this  newspaper  for  more  than  a  century. 
Today,  as  112  years  ago,  Detroit  believes  in 
The  Free  Press  for  its  news  ...  its  views  .  .  . 
its  advertising  columns.  Your  advertising 
placed  in  The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  seen,  read 
and  believed  in.  That’s  the  real  message 
Detroit’s  first  want  ad  should  convey  to  you. 


2  Detroit  has  been  going  at  such  a  terrific 
•  pace  in  war  production  that  it  might 
naturally  be  assumed  the  peak  had  been 
reached  and  passed.  But  with  TEN  BILLION 
DOLLARS  worth  of  war  orders  to  turn  out 
this  year,  Detroit  still  has  a  big  job  ahead. 
More  man-power  is  needed  urgently.  Detroit 
is  still  the  nation’s  most  amazing  market.  That 
is  the  real  message  conveyed  by  this  “help 
wanted”  story  that  appeared  in  The  Free 
Press,  of  September  20,  194,3. 


Pjctwrtt 
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Sees  Many  Post- 
War  Problems 
For  Circulators 

R.  W.  Taylor  Predicts 
Newsprint  Shortage 
Likely  After  War 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

With  thinner  newspapers  in  pros¬ 
pect,  as  a  result  of  the  dwindling  sup¬ 
ply  of  available  newsprint,  circulation 
managers  find 
themselves  in  a 
dilemma.  For 
years  they  have 
trained  them* 
selves  to  think 
in  terms  of  in¬ 
creasing  circula¬ 
tion.  Today, 
they  find  them¬ 
selves  faced  with 
the  “problem”  of 
having  addition¬ 
al  c  i  r  c  u  1  ation 
dumped  into 
their  laps  which 


K  W.  Taylor 


they  don’t  want  in  the  least. 

The  matter  of  “freezing”  circula¬ 
tion  and  taking  no  new  subscribers — 
even  making  extensive  cuts  in  present 
circulation  coverage — is  certainly  up¬ 
setting  to  the  average  circulator.  Like¬ 
wise,  ahead  looms  the  post-war  period, 
with  many  problems  to  be  faced  in 
reconstructing  circulation  methods. 

Saggests  Ceaiperatlva  Stady 

Robert  W.  Taylor,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  president  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association,  took 
a  long-range  perspective  in  discusing 
present  and  post-war  drculaticm  plan¬ 
ning  in  his  recent  address  More 
Canadian  circulators  at  Quebec.  He 
suggests,  for  instance,  that  circulators 
compare  circulation  revenue  per  page 
per  paper  with  their  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  per  page  per  paper  so  that  pub¬ 
lishers  can  decide  whether  they  should 
ration  circulation  volume  or  advertis¬ 
ing  space. 

Mr.  Taylor  views  the  newsprint 
problem  as  one  that  will  not  immedi¬ 
ately  fade  away  with  the  ending  of 
war.  He  sees  a  great  demand  for 
paper  from  the  Briti^  Conunonwealth 
once  shipping  facilities  are  available. 
Canadian  mills  will  be  kept  busy  sup¬ 
plying  these  needs,  without  too  much 
extra  tonnage  from  American  news¬ 
papers,  he  predicts.  Looking  to  the 
post-war  period,  Mr.  Taylor  states: 

Pesf*War  PtoBalag 

“I  would  like  to  make  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  on  post-war  planning.  The  war 
has  tau^t  us  many  lessons  which 
should  be  carried  over  into  the  post¬ 
war  period.  For  instance,  we  have 
foimd  that  we  can  get  along  without 
unproductive  circulation.  0\ir  old 
yardstick  of  volume  has  given  way 
more  and  more  to  the  yardstick  of 
quality  of  circulation.  Many  of  us 
have  found  that  the  advertiser  was  not 
particularly  interested  in  circulation 
which  did  not  pull  business  into  his 
store  because  of  its  location  or  finan¬ 
cial  limitations  and  there  has  been  no 
holler  when  we  dropped  this  circula¬ 
tion  to  save  white  paper  or  transpor¬ 
tation.  I  believe  that  many  of  us  can 
re-analyze  our  circulation  figiires  and 
can  produce  as  much  business  for  our 
advertisers  with  less  circulation  vol¬ 
ume  or  possibly  by  concentrating  our 
efforts  on  territory  which  will  draw 
for  oiu*  advertisers  we  can  produce 
more  business  for  both  advertisers 
and  also  more  circulation  at  no  more 
expense. 

“Returns  have  been  abolished,  free 
copies  have  been  cut,  office  use  and 


clipped  copies  are  watched  more 
closdy,  wasteful  promotions  have 
been  dropped  and  in  most  instances 
these  changes  which  we  would  not 
have  thought  practical  two  years  ago 
have  never  caused  a  ripple  in  our  cir¬ 
culation  operations.  We  have  cut  out 
a  lot  of  waste  and  should  continue  to 
follow  these  practices  after  the  war  is 
won. 

Meter  Reetes  $beeld  Pay 

“There  is  another  thing  which  we 
have  learned  to  do  without  and  that 
is  unnecessary  and  expensive  trans¬ 
portation.  If,  following  the  war,  you 
decide  to  reestablish  motor  routes, 
they  should  be  established  on  a  soxmd 
economical  basis  instead  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  paying  through  the  nose  for  this 
type  of  circulation.  Motor  route  dr- 
(^ation  should  be  made  to  pay  divi¬ 
dends  the  same  as  any  other  circula¬ 
tion  and  I  can  point  to  several  papers 
who  operate  on  this  basis. 

“Our  post-war  problems  with  car¬ 
rier  boys  will  probably  be  as  acute  as 
the  lalmr  problems  which  are  facing 
general  business.  We  will  lack  the 
back  log  of  older  well-trained  carriers 
.  to  train  new  boys  as  most  of  them 
have  left  for  the  Army  or  war  work. 
The  boys  we  will  have  after  the  war 
are  the  same  ones  who  are  giving  us 
so  much  trouble  now,  but  I  beUeve 
that  when  the  war  is  over  there  will 
be  a  decided  change  in  their  attitude 
toward  their  job  as  newspaper  boys. 
This  change  in  attitude  will  have  to  be 
helped  along  with  well  planned  sug¬ 
gestions  and  educational  training.  I 
am  sure  we  will  come  out  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  slump  in  carrier  morale,  but  to 
get  the  most  out  of  the  rebound  we 
will  have  to  plan  our  carrier  organiza¬ 
tions  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  we 
have  in  the  past,  placing  more  empha¬ 
sis  on  scholarship,  service,  citizenship, 
vocational  guidance  and  developing 
better  and  more  generous  programs 
of  carrier  boy  training.  It  will  take 
good  men  to  carry  out  this  program 
and  they  will  be  available.  Following 
this  war  there  are  going  to  be  a  great 
many  smart  young  officers  and  non- 
coms  honorably  discharged  from  the 
Army  who  will  be  trained  leaders  of 
men.  ITiey  should  make  excellent 
district  managers  and  other  types  of 
boys’  supervisors. 

Sees  Telavisiea  Ahead 

“No  discussion  of  post-war  prob¬ 
lems  and  planning  would  be  complete 
without  some  mention  of  radio  compe¬ 
tition  to  newspaper  circulation.  The 
great  development  in  radio  which  is 
taking  place  during  this  war  has  prac¬ 
tically  assured  the  United  States  and 
Canada  of  a  complete  coast-to-coast 
television  hook-up.  Television  will 
not  only  be  black  and  white,  but  also 
in  color,  and  new  discoveries  of  the 
action  of  television  waves  will  prob¬ 
ably  overcome  the  horizon  to  horizon 
limitations  which  held  back  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  television  before  the  war. 

“We  have  always  said  that  people 
must  read  a  newspaper  as  they  do  not 
remember  or  assimilate  the  spoken 
word  as  well  as  they  do  the  printed 
word.  This  has  been,  I  believe,  largely 
a  matter  of  education.  One  hundred 
years  ago  circulation  figures  were 
small  and  the  increases  of  newspaper 
circulations  have  followed  closely  the 
increase  in  literacy  among  the  people 
of  North  America.  All  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  training  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  printed  word.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  a  matter  of  training  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  American  people 
can,  in  the  future,  be  taught  to  re¬ 
member  what  they  hear,  particularly 
if  it  is  accompanied  by  television,  with 
pictures,  cartoons  and  comics.  Such  a 
program  could,  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  maybe  a  short  period,  be  very 
hard  on  newspaper  circulations. 

“Business  prospects,  for  business  in 


general  and  for  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  particular,  following  the  war 
look  exceptionally  good.  The  post¬ 
war  market  is  going  to  be  highly  com¬ 
petitive  which  means  that  there  will 
be  much  competitive  advertising  and 
a  greater  advertising  volume  available 
for  the  newspapers.  All  this  brings 
up  the  question  of  just  where  we  are 
going  to  get  the  paper  to  print  this 
increased  advertising  volume  and  still 
serve  our  subscribers. 

“Unless  something  drastic  is  done 
about  newsprint  pretty  soon  it  will 
take  at  least  a  year  after  the  war  for 
the  paper  mills  to  cut  pulp  logs  and 
get  back  to  normal  produc^on  which 
would  indicate  that  we  would  have 
newq>rint  rationing  for  another  year 
after  the  war.  There  is  another  thing. 
As  soon  as  the  war  situation  is  cleared 
up  Canadian  mills  are  going  to  re¬ 
establish  their  British  connections  and 
will  start  shipping  thousands  of  tons 
of  newsprint  to  their  British  custom¬ 
ers.  This  includes  not  only  England, 
but  Australia  and  South  Africa.  I  have 
been  informed  from  a  reliable  source 
that  it  will  probably  be  some  time  be- 
for  the  Scandinavian  pulp  industries 
will  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  much 
newsprint  to  either  Europe  or  the 
UniM  States.  ITie  demand  for  lum¬ 
ber  with  which  to  rebuild  the  cities 
of  Europe  is  expected  to  be  so  great 
that  there  will  be  little  wood  available 
for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint.  Of 
course,  we  can  look  for  some  loss  in 
circulation  following  the  war  as  some 
people  have  taken  newspapers  purely 
because  of  their  war  interest,  but  I 
don’t  expect  a  great  loss  in  most  areas. 
Returning  soldiers,  many  of  whom  are 
married,  will  be  establishing  new 
homes  and  employment  should  remain 
high,  particularly  if  civilian  industries 
are  able  to  keep  up  with  the  antici¬ 
pated  demands  for  civilian  goods. 
These  two  factors  alone  would  indi¬ 
cate  a  continued  demand  for  dally 
newspapers  with  very  little  extra 
newsprint  in  sight  with  which  to  take 
care  of  the  business.” 

Radio  Quiz  Show  for  Carriers 
COMMEINCING  Sept.'  12,  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Exominer  introduced  a  new 
feature  for  its  carrier  boys  with  the 
first  of  a  series  of  weekly  radio  quiz 
contests.  The  program  is  broadcast 
over  Station  KF^VB,  Los  Angeles,  and 
is  a  half-hour  show. 

All  of  the  1,600  Examiner  carriers 
are  eligible  to  compete  in  the  elim¬ 
ination  contests  which  are  conducted 
each  week  to  determine:  first,  the 
route  winners  and  second,  the  area 
winners.  The  12  area  winners  appear 
on  the  broadcast,  with  each  carrier 
competing  as  an  individual;  that  is, 
each  alone  must  answer  the  question 
in  order  to  receive  quiz  credit.  Car¬ 
riers  are  required  to  take  a  written 
test  in  the  Route  Office  in  order  to 
determine  representatives  for  the  area 
finals.  In  the  area  finals,  the  carrier 
contestants  are  quizzed  orally  to  se¬ 
lect  the  12  area  finalists.  Each  week, 
11  new  area  winners  appear  on  the 
radio  show  in  competition  with  the 
winner  from  the  previous  week.  The 
first  prize  winner  remains  on  the 
show  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  success¬ 
fully  defeat  his  quiz  rivals  and  retain 
first  place  in  this  novel  Examiner  car¬ 
rier  contest. 

The  program  is  announced  by  Neal 
Reagan,  production  manager  of  Sta¬ 
tion  KFWB;  while  Perry  Ward,  of 
Scramby  Amby  fame,  is  master  of 
ceremonies  and  quizmaster  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  show. 

Use  Paper  in  Classes 

FOR  THE  use  of  high  school  students 

in  Chicago  and  suburbs,  the  Chicago 
Sun  has  published  a  b^klet  “How 
to  Use  the  Chicago  Sun  in  High  School 


Classes.”  The  author  is  Robert  H. 
Carpenter,  of  New  Trier  High  School 
in  Winnetka,  Ill.,  a  suburb  of  Chicago. 
Purpose  of  the  booklet  is  explained  in 
a  foreword: 

“The  Chicago  Sun  offers  this  pam¬ 
phlet  for  the  serious  consideration  of 
those  high  school  teachers  who  believe 
that  one  of  modern  education’s  high¬ 
est  duties  is  to  develop  in  today’s 
school  children  the  habit  of  straight, 
clear  thinking  iq>on  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  problems  they  will 
meet  in  adult  life.” 

The  booklet  is  prepared  in  semi¬ 
textbook  form  for  more  effective  class¬ 
room  \ise.  It  deals  with  the  value  of 
the  use  of  newspapers  in  high  school 
classes,  and  points  to  methods  of 
learning  to  read  a  newspaper  more  in¬ 
telligently. 

Carriers  Tour  Tank  Arsenal 
TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  Detroit 

Times  carriers — leaders  among  4,000 
city  and  suburban  carriers  who  con¬ 
ducted  an  eight-week  war  saving 
stamp  campaign — ^were  guests  recent¬ 
ly  at  the  Chrysler  tank  plant.  The 
party  was  given  to  those  carriers  who 
boosted  their  total  war  stamp  sales 
from  110,000  to  210,000  stamps  a  week 
in  the  last  two  months  .  .  .  Detroit 
Times  Carrier  Lee  Weil,  whose  father 
Maj.  Maxwell  Weil,  is  reported  a  cap¬ 
tive  of  the  Japs  in  the  I%ilippines, 
recently  sold  $3,500  in  War  Bonds  in 
one  week. 

ARE.  DAILY  SOLD 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Oct.  4 — The 
Jonesboro  (Ark.)  I^ily  Tribune, 
afternoon  daily  since  1905,  has  been 
sold  to  W.  O.  Troutt  fc  Sons,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Jonesboro  Evening  Sun, 
competing  afternoon  daily.  The  Trib¬ 
une  ceas^  publication  S^t.  30.  Don¬ 
ald  Murray,  publisher  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  for  the  past  10  years,  said  that  he 
would  join  the  Sun  in  a  “responsible 
position.”  Harry  McDonald,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Tribune,  will 
also  join  the  Sun. 

FREEZES  Cm'cULATION 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  Sept  2 — The 
Pine  Bluff  Commercial  has  announced 
that  because  of  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age  it  had  “frozen”  its  circulation  as 
of  Sept.  20.  The  newspaper  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  orders  on  the  waiting 
list  as  cancellations  occur. 

CIRCULATION  MEETING 

The  Central  States  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  will  hold  a  wartime 
conference  in  Chicago  at  the  Medinah 
Club,  Oct.  31  and  Nov.  1-2,  it  was  an- 
noimced  this  week  by  President 
Thomas  Adams,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Her¬ 
ald-Leader.  Byron  Vedder,  Urbana 
(Ill.)  Courier,  vice-president,  is  pro- 
gram  chairman. 
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This  is  the  first  public  disclosure  of  an  important 
new  process  that  helped  write  hundreds  of  tales 
of  Allied  air  supremacy. 

Now  that  the  Axis  has  heard  it  the  hard  way, 
our  story  is  a  military  secret  no  longer  .  .  .  and 
Koppers'  American  Hammered  Piston  Ring  Divi¬ 
sion  can  tell  the  facts  about  its  revolutionary  new 
process  for  armor-plating  piston  rings.  This  story 
holds  double  promise  for  America,  because  the  vital 
contribution  these  rings  are  making  to  victory 
forecasts  important  service  in  the  post-war  in¬ 
dustrial  and  transportation  fields. 

In  an  attempt  to  cut  down  the  friction  on  auto¬ 
motive  and  aviation  piston  rings,  many  piston 
rings  are  chrome  plated.  But  ordinary  plating 
gives  a  dense,  solid,  impervious  surface.  This 
surface  has  no  pores  to  provide  tiny  oil  reservoirs. 

,Now,  however,  by  the  patented  "PORUS- 


KROME*”  process,  the  outer  ring  surface  is 
electroplated  with  a  harder-than-steel  chromium 
plating  which  still  has  pores  and  can  hold  tiny'  oil 
reservoirs.  Oil  clings  to  this  new  surface,  keeping 
the  cylinder  wall  lubricated. 

Even  during  700  m.p.h.  fighter-plane  dives  . . . 
even  when  marine  engines  roar  unchecked  in  sea 
battle  maneuverings  .  .  .  this  special  surface  of 
chrome  "with  pores”  adds  new  power  to  high 
speeds,  and  hours  to  operating  life.  In  desert 
flying,  this  new,  porous  chrome  guards  cylinder 
walls  against  the  destructive  action  of  sand  and 
dust  found  at  altitudes  up  to  20,000  feet! 

To  get  these  rings  into  every  Army  and  Navy 
engine  without  delay,  Koppers  constructed  and  is 
op)erating  the  largest  porous  chromium  plating 
plant  in  the  world. — Koppers  Company  and 
Affiliates,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


KOPPERS 

(the  industry  that  serves  All  INDUSm) 


Buy  War  Bonds  —  and  make  it  10%  or  better 


Pin  Horst  htocw  ^ 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  stories  telling  how  Koppers  is  the  industry  that  serves  all  industry 
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Headlines  on  Losses 
Better  for  Morale 

continued  from  page  11 

enemy  gains  and  our  losses  the  prin¬ 
cipal  emotions  are  anger  and  fear;  for 
those  telling  what  we  are  doing  to  the 
enemy  the  main  emotions  are  pride 
and  confidence.  Headlines  producing 
these  different  emotions  have  very 
different  values  for  raising  morale. 
How,  for  example,  does  the  morale - 
value  of  anger  in  headlines  compare 
with  the  morale-value  of  fear?  How 
does  it  compare  with  pride  and  con¬ 
fidence? 

Look  at  Figure  4.  Headlines  which 
evoke  anger  boost  morale  higher  than 
headlines  evoking  any  of  the  other 
emotions.  It  has  been  found,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  authenticated  headlines 


have  accomplished,  we  need  to  place 
the  stress  upon  these  holding  points 
of  the  enemy.  The  enemies’  power 
and  resistance,  not  preoccupation  with 
our  own  successes,  form  the  center 
aroimd  which  we  can  rally  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  national  morale. 

Mr.  Editor,  it’s  up  to  YOU. 


COLLECTS  CELLOPHANE 

Thousands  of  yards  of  cellophane 
have  been  collect^  as  the  result  of  a 
news  story  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
the  cellophane  being  needed  to  as¬ 


sure  continued  treatment  of  a  13-year- 
old  farm  girl  at  Lancaster,  Cal.,  who 
more  than  a  year  ago  was  badly 
burned.  The  girl  is  bedfast  and  only 
cellophane,  which  does  not  irritate 
sensitive  skin,  can  be  used  for  dress¬ 
ings.  When  the  material  became  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  get  because  of  war- 
bred  shortages,  the  girl’s  mother  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  newspaper.  Publication 
of  the  story  resulted  in  such  a  flow 
of  cellophane  that  a  quantity  is  be¬ 
ing  set  aside  by  the  Red  Cross  to 
treat  other  fire  victims  who  may 
need  it. 


DECORATE  PHILLIPS 

The  Legion  of  Merit  was  confencd 
upon  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  B.  Phillips,  c^ 
United  States  public  relations  offi. 
cer  in  the  Mediterranean  theatre, 
his  work  in  organizing  press  cover¬ 
age  during  and  since  the  Allied  1^. 
ings  in  North  Africa  last  November. 
Colonel  Phillips,  former  managis| 
editor  of  News  Week  and  long  a  cw- 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  in  European  capitals,  wit 
decorated  by  Maj.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’i 
chief  of  staff. 


ANGER  FEAR  PRIDE  CONHOENCE 
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Figure  4— How  amoliont  erouted  by  heed- 
lines  effect  morale. 

• 

of  enemy  atrocities  raise  the  morale  to 
a  high  level.  Fear  comes  second. 
Pride  in  what  our  forces  are  doing 
comes  third,  and  is  much  lower  than 
fear,  ’The  feeling  of  confidence,  pro¬ 
duced  by  headlines  telling  of  our  suc¬ 
cesses  and  the  enemies’  losses,  is 
lowest  of  all.  These  facts  explain  why 
bad-news  headlines  are  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  good-news  headlines.  They 
arouse  emotional  energies  of  widely 
different  value  for  national  morale. 

ft’s  Up  to  You,  Mr,  Editor.  You  can 
help  to  make  headlining  practice 
square  with  our  urgent  morale  need. 
Good  news — what  we  are  doing  to  the 
enemy — does  not  have  to  be  given  the 
main  headline  position,  nor  does  news 
of  what  the  enemy  is  doing  to  us  have 
to  be  relegated  to  a  secondary  place. 
The  wiser,  and  in  the  end  the  truer, 
position  is  that  which  protects  us 
against  over-confidence  and  keeps  our 
eye  upon  the  road  ahead.  Instead  of 
playing  upon  complacency,  wishful 
thinking,  and  pride,  the  emotional  en¬ 
ergies  aroused  by  headlines  should 
awaken  Americans  to  their  dangers 
and  their  re^x>nsibilities. 

Truth,  Mr.  Editor,  permits  you  to 
highlight  either  aspect.  The  action 
which  put  us  near  Mimda  and  sank 
six  Japanese  warships  also  cost  us 
the  Cruiser  Helena  and  the  Destroyer 
Strong.  Our  losses,  instead  of  those 
of  the  Japanese,  could  have  been 
given  the  banner  position  without  any 
lessening  of  the  completeness  or  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  news-story.  The  com¬ 
munique  which  told  of  huge  Nazi 
sacrifices  in  the  Belgorod  sector  also 
justified  the  headline  that  the  “Nazis 
are  advancing.”  On  the  same  date  line 
for  the  story  that  “77  Jap  planes  were 
shot  down”  we  had  the  story  that  the 
Japs  were  “building  up  air  might  in 
the  Solomons.”  For  every  advance 
that  the  Allies  have  made  there  is  a 
corresponding  point  at  which  the  en¬ 
emy  has  been  able  to  hold.  While 
giving  due  recognition  to  what  we 


ADVERTISERS  who  have  proved 
the  effectiveness  of  concentrating 
their  advertising  messages  in  the 
medium  that  gets  them  the  most 
coverage  of  an  important  market, 
prefer  The  Journal.  For  in  Ore¬ 
gon’s  Primary  Market,  the  rich 
Portland  Trading  Zone  .  .  .  live 
717,588  individuals — 33%  more 
people  than  dwell  in  all  the  rest 
of  Oregon.  Here  industrial  pay¬ 
rolls  alone  top  48  million  dollars 
a  month.  # 

And  in  diit  rich  Trading  Zone 
the  daily  journal  delivers  80% 
of  its  circulation — 21,993  more 
daily  circulation  than  any  other 
newspaper.  Portland’s  favorite 
newspaper  keeps  pace  with  the 
amazing  Portland  market — total 
daily  net  paid  circulation  for  the 
six  months  ending  Mar.  31,  1943 
was  151,888;  the  three  months 
average  exceeding  156,000. 
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Portland's  Only  Afternoon 


Newspaper 


IT’S  ONLY  rime  to  go  home  in  Portland, 
but  it’s  8 :30  p.m.  in  New  York,  and  a  new 
day  is  just  about  to  dawn  in  Europe  and 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Portland  families  are  accustomed  to 
read  all  the  news  of  the  current  day  in  The 
Journal  each  evening — world  news,  na¬ 
tional  news,  local  news.  It’s  all  in  ’The 
Journal  the  same  day  it  happens,  thanks 
to  the  natural  rime  advantage  enjoyed 
only  by  afternoon  newspapers  on  the 
Pacific  Giast.  Being  first  with  the  news 
in  times  like  these,  it  is  only  natural  that 
The  Journal  has  the  largest  circulation  in 
its  history — and  that  The  Journal  is  today, 
as  it  has  been  for  years,  the  preferred 
newspaper  in  the  Portland  area. 
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A  silentf  deadly  rain  of  destruction 
for  tyranny  drifts  down  out  of  the 
skies  from  huge  transport  planes 

Douglas  C47*St  the  same  tough, 
dependable  **work  horses**  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces  that  wing  their  way 
over  Africa,  Sicily,  and  the  Pacific 
islands  bringing  guns,  ammunition 
and  medical  supplies  to  the  fighting 
fronts  and  flying  out  the  wounded. 

"Give  U8  plant  capacity — quick!  Give 
U8  men  with  'know-how\  men  who8e  ex¬ 
perience  and  re80urcefulne88  fit  them  to 
tackle  anything!  We  need  them  NOW!” 

Thia  waa  the  call  of  America ’a  aircraft 
buildera,  apurred  by  war’a  deaperate 
haate.  They  needed  help — and  got  it; 
found  the  plant,  the  management,  and 
men — at  Pullman-Standard.  Here  was 
experience  in  working  and  fabricating 
aluminum  —  Pullman-Standard  had 
handled  many  milliona  of  pounda  of 
aluminum,  probably  more  than  any  other 
aingle  fabricator  outaide  of  the  aircraft 
induatry.  For  yeara,  in  building  atream- 
lined  traina,  Pullman-Standard  had  been 
a  laboratory  for  developing  and  teating 
alloya  and  fabricating  methoda — and  ao 
theae  plane  buildera  came  to  "head- 
quartera”  for  the  help  they  aought! 

It  waa  no  accident  that  made  Pull¬ 
man-Standard  apecialiata  in  winga  for 
the  Douglaa  C47’8 — the  Skytrain — and 
when  Douglaa  planned  the  mighty  C54, 
the  largeat  cargo  plane  in  full-acale  pro¬ 
duction,  Pullman-Standard’a  past  record 
made  it  the  logical  choice  for  more  work 
— winga  and  tail  assembliea.  For  Pullman- 
Standard’a  development  of  atreamlinera 
waa  ideal  training  for  builders  of  aircraft 
assemblies.  To  these  pioneer  car  manu- 
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facturera  who  built  the  firat  lightweight 
atreamlined  train  in  America,  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  compound  curvea  of  aircraft 
was  indeed  no  problem. 

And  who  is  turning  out  theae  great  w  ing 
asaembliea?  Thousanda  of  keen,  eager 
workera!  40%  of  them  are  women.  Some 
of  the  workera  are  old-timers  back  in 
harness  from  the  retired  list.  All  new  em¬ 
ployes  are  trained  in  vocational  classes 
that  never  atop — tough  courses  in  rivet¬ 
ing,  shaping,  assembling,  supervising, 
inspecting.  Here,  truly,  ia  a  well-disci¬ 
plined,  hard-hitting  team  that  wants 
Victory — and  wants  it  quickly! 

Absenteeism?  They  have  made  a  rec¬ 
ord  as  low  as  1.72%  at  a  time  when  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  showed 
a  figure  of  7.2%  for  the  combined  air¬ 
frame  industries  for  the  same  period. 

Short  cuts,  better  methods? — plenty 
of  them;  some  received  via  the  Sugges¬ 
tion  Plan  which  for  20  years  has  heen  a 
vital  institution  in  all  the  Company’s 
plants.  One  ingenious  suggestion  on  wing- 
tip  fabrication  made  it  possible  to  do  in  a 
single  operation  what  had  aluniys  before 
requirea  seven  separate  operations. 

Safety?  An  excellent  record.  The  first 
seven  months  of  1943  show  ed  only  3.24 
accidents  per  million  man-hours. 

And  so  it  is  that  Pullman-Standard  is 
turning  out  aircraft  assemblies  on  time — 
often  ahead  of  schedule;  and  saving  count¬ 


less  dollars  for  American  taxpayers — 
proof  that  the  democratic  incentive  plan 
pays  rich  dividends  in  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  conservation  of  man  power. 

And  what  of  the  future? 

Versatility,  teamwork  between  work¬ 
ers  and  management,  the  initiative  and 
resourcefulness  that  enabled  Pullman- 
Standard  to  become  shipbuilders,  mak¬ 
ers  of  tanks  and  howitzer  carriages, 
bomba  and  shells,  trench  mortars  and  air¬ 
craft  major  sub-assemblies — theae  are 
solid  assurance  that  the  future  is  in  ca- 
lahle  hands;  for  out  of  war’s  gruesome 
lusinesswill  come  many  contributions  to 
human  happiness  and  comfort.  Today  the 
all-coinpeiling  goal  isVictory — that  pur¬ 
pose  which  makes  all  else  unimportant. 

★  ★  ★ 

If  ith  our  skills  trained  and  sharp¬ 
ened;  with  engineering  and  scien¬ 
tific  improvements  and  new  discov¬ 
eries  in  metallurgy;  with  more 
efficient  manufacturing  methods — 
all  stemming  from  the  great  labora¬ 
tory  of  war  production — we  shall 
give  to  the  world  better  facilities  for 
railroad  transportation.  America 
will  ride  in  even  greater  comfort, 
and  ship  its  goods  in  cars  lighter  in 
weight,  cars  that  save  operating 
costs  for  the  railroads  and  amply 
satisfy  all  rigid  standards  of  safety. 
This  is  but  one  of  Pullman-Stand¬ 
ard*  s  post-war  promises  to  America. 

★  ★  ★ 

BACK  THE  ATTACK-WITH  AN  IXTBA  BOND 

Kin[>loyes  of  Pullman -Standard  are 
currently  investing  10%  or  more  of  the 
total  Company  payrolls  in  war  bonds. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD  CAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Chicago,  Illinois  .  .  .  Offices  in  seven  cities  .  .  .  Manufacturing  plants  in  six  cities  '2>  1943.  p.  s.  c.  m.  co. 
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WPB  Drops 
Priorities  for 
Flash-Bulbs 

By  JACK  PRICE 

Recent  news  about  photographic 
materials  and  equipment  is  both  good 
and  bad.  The  go<^  news  informs  us 
that  there  will  be  no  more  priorities 
needed  for  flash-bulbs,  provided  the 
dealers  have  enough  on  hand.  An¬ 
other  item  of  cheer  is  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  will  be  allowed  to  produce 
.a  small  margin  of  equipment  for  con¬ 
sumer  use. 

The  bad  news  crops  up  after  inter¬ 
preting  the  new  orders  issued  by  the 
War  Production  Board.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  give  an  interpretation  of 
those  orders  becaiise  we  don’t  wish 
to  go  completely  nutty,  just  yet.  How¬ 
ever,  the  folllowing  excerpts  from 
WPB-4266  may  give  a  clue  as  to 
what  is  happening: 

WPB  Explaaatioa 

‘Tn  addition  to  his  production  for 
preferred  orders,  each  manufacturer 
may  use  critical  materials  for  other 
production  to  the  extent  of  3%  per 
<iuarter  of  the  weight  of  the  critical 
materials  processed  by  him  during  an 
average  quarter  of  1941.  However, 
Form  WPB-3038  must  also  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  and  approved  by  WPB  for 
this  production  as  well  as  for  pre¬ 
ferred  orders. 

“Delivery  of  equipment  produced 
for  other  than  preferred  orders  will 
be  subject  to  approval  on  Form  WPB- 
1319.  In  authorizing  deliveries  special 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
needs  of  federal,  state  and  municipal 
government  departments  and  agencies, 
war  plants,  war  research,  hospitals, 
physicians,  medical  technicians,  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  for  vocational 
training,  and  printing  and  publishing 
industries. 

“As  a  result  of  the  order  dealers 
will  not  be  able  to  stock  inventories 
of  photographic  equipment  and  acces¬ 
sories.  Manufacturers  will  maintain 
equipment  in  their  inventories  and 
will  distribute  through  regular  dis¬ 
tribution  channels  when  certificates 
of  approval  on  Form  WPB-1319  are 
submitted  to  them  by  dealers  who  in 
turn  receive  the  certificates  from  their 
prospective  customers.” 

The  problem  boils  down  to  simple 
terms.  All  you  need  is  permission 
from  the  WPB  to  get  that  enlarger  or 
new  camera,  and  from  what  we  hear 
the  reason  must  be  pretty  good. 

Cameras  for  War 
IDEAS  ABOUT  cameras  for  war  cov¬ 
erage  and  general  news  assignments 
continue  to  vary.  Mike  Ackerman, 
Acme  photographer,  who  returned 
from  the  Italian  war  front  last  week, 
informs  us  that  he  believes  the  pres¬ 
ent  Speed  Graphic  model  is  all  that 
is  needed  for  Irath  types  of  work.  On 
the  other  hand  we  were  surprised  by 
the  paragraph  in  Carl  Thusgaard’s 
last  letter  to  the  New  York  Press 
Photographer’s  Association,  in  which 
he  referred  to  his  Graphic. 

The  letter,  written  “Somewhere  in 
New  Guinea,”  July  19th,  1943,  just 
prior  to  the  ill-fated  trip  which  cost 
him  his  life,  and  published  in  the 
“Groundglass,”  house  organ  of  the 
organization,  Carl  writes: 

“Climatic  conditions  here  are  un¬ 
favorable  for  photography.  Rain  and 
tropical  humidity  in  the  jungle  makes 
it  hard  to  keep  film  fresh,  and  it 
raises  hell  with  camera  equipment. 
I  find  the  Speed  Graphic  to  ^  a  poor 
field  camera,  one  go<^  soaking  in  this 
tropical  rain  makes  it  practically  un¬ 
usable  and  vibration  from  a  lot  of 
traveling  often  shakes  the  shutter  out 
of  commission.” 


Here  are  two  war  correspondents 
speaking  about  one  type  of  camera 
and  presenting  different  views.  True, 
Ackerman  did  not  .have  the  jungles 
to  contend  with  but  he  claims  that 
the  climate  in  the  Italian  mountains 
was  also  a  problem. 

News  photographers  have  definite 
ideas  about  what  they  desire  in  cam¬ 
eras  and  materials,  hence  their  opin¬ 
ions  about  improvements  and  new  de¬ 
signs  for  cameras  will  vary  consider¬ 
ably,  but  we  will  continue  to  present 
their  views  with  a  hope  that  manu¬ 


facturers  will  be  guided  by  their  ad¬ 
vice. 

More  on  Post-War  Camera 

IN  A  RECENT  visit  to  the  photog¬ 
raphic  department  of  the  New  York 
Sun  we  met  three  of  the  staff:  Joe 
Lyons,  Pat  Mulligan  and  Vincent  Lo¬ 
pez.  All  three  are  seasoned  veterans 
who  command  respect  in  the  profes¬ 
sion.  Without  wasting  time  on  pre¬ 
liminaries  we  got  down  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  post-war  cameras  and  ma¬ 
terials. 


Lyons,  chief  photographer, 
pressed  a  desire  for  the  314  x  41^ 
Graphic,  but  Mulligan  and  Lope 
stood  firm  for  the  4x5  size.  All  thn^ 
insisted  upon  a  lighter  all-metal  cam. 
era  with  a  built-in  range  finder  ag(j 
synchronizer.  However  the  rang* 
finder  must  have  a  broader  scannini 
device  that  will  afford  greater  ease 
of  operation  and  combine  both  the 
focusing  and  finding  facilities. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 


Don^t  sneer^  baby,, it^s  no  toy! 


G-E  ISo.  5  helps  photographer  David  Eisendrath 
dit  ail  outstanding  picture  job  at  the  Zoo 


Because  of  its  size,  some 
picture  editors  and  press 
pliotographers  may  still 
think  of  the  Midget  G-E 
Mazda  Vhotvtflash  lamp  No.  5  as  a  toy. 

Fact  is,  however,  that  it  can  handle  over  9596  of 
press  needs.  And  when  you’ve  got  to  shoot  fast, 
G-E  No.  5’s  small  size  is  a  big  help.  Says  photog¬ 
rapher  David  Eisendrath  who  made  this  shot 
above  for  PM,  "Small  bulbs  were  really  a 
necessity  for  my  two  days  in  a  lion’s  cage 


.  .  .  gave  me  more  freedom  in  making  shots." 

Today  G-E  Midgets  are  the  flash  bulb  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  by  press  and  military  photographers 
at  home  and  overseas. 

Incidentally,  low-cost  G-E  Midget  No.  5  saves 
on  critical  material  and  saves  on  transportation 
space,  too  .  .  .  because  it  takes  less  to  make  and 
fits  into  smaller  packing.  Essential  flash  users 
who  remember  this,  help  conserve  for  Victory 
.  .  .  and  get  the  picture,  too! 


Hear  the  Genera!  Electric  radio  programs:  ’’The  0~E  AlUGirl  Orchestra",  Sunday  10  p,  m,  EWT,  NBC; 
"The  World  Today"  news  every  weekday  6:4S  p,  m,  EWT,  CBS, 


GE  MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 
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One... 

Of  the  26  GREAT 
WAR  PHOTOGRAPHS 

. . .  compiled  by  GRAFLEX 

★ 

GRAFLEX  gets  great  pictures! 

The  GRAFLEX-made  photograph  reproduced 
here  is  one  of  many  that  will  provide  a  bril¬ 
liant  record  of  World  War  II.  The  man  be¬ 
hind  the  GRAFLEX  is  one  of  many  former 
civilian  photographers  long  familiar  with 
GRAFLEX-made  cameras.  In  war  and  peace 
GRAFLEX  gets  great  pictures. 

reNEW  your  GRAFLEX  now! 

Naturally  our  new  camera  production  is  bat- 
de-bound.  That’s  why  you  should  take  extra 
good  care  of  your  GRAFLEX-made  equip¬ 
ment.  To  help  you  do  this  we  have  institute 
the  GRAFLEX  Customized  reNEWal  Plan. 
Through  your  GRAFLEX  Dealer  you  can 
have  your  camera  factory-checked  and  re-con¬ 
ditioned — put  into  top  picture-taking  shape 
by  our  expert  craftsmen.  Ask  your  GRAFLEX 
Dealer  about  this  and  how  you  may  draw 
upon  a  limited  stock  of  loan  equipment  to 
replace  yours  while  it  is  being  reNEWed. 


Gut  your  FREE  copy! 

26  6REAT  WAR 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

A  carefully  compiled  set  of  truly  great  photographs  .  .  . 
beautifully  reproduced  in  an  attractive  brochure.  From 
the  Army  Air  Forces,  Navy,  Signal  Corps  and  Marine 
Corps  ...  a  permanent  record  you’ll  value  highly.  Get 
your  free  copy  at  your  GRAFLEX  Dealer’s  or  send  10c 
in  coin  or  stamps  to  cover  postage-handling.  Dept.  EP1043, 
THE  FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER  8,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Nine  Paramarines  Peel  Off  in  Five  Seconds 


Oficial  U.  S.  Nat'y 

Photographt 


VISIT  GRAFLEX  INFORMATION  CENTERS 
Ready  to  serve  both  military  and  civilian  users 
of  GRAFLEX-made  equipment — located  at  50 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  and 
.VMS  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


GRAFLEX 


The  Army-Navy  ”E”  Flag,  with  the  added  Star  Award  signifying  continued  high  achievement  in  the  production  of  war  equipment,  flies  over  the  GRAFLEX.  plant. 
To  every  member  of  the  GRAFLEX  organization  it  is  a  symbol  of  work  well  done — and  a  challenge  to  greater  accomplishment. 
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Alex  Fcmlkner 
Heads  Foreign 
Press  Assn 

London  Doily  Telegraph 
Correspondent  Elected  to 
Succeed  Randal  Heymanson 

Electing  new  officers  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  at  its  annual  general  meeting 
in  New  York  Oct.  1,  the  Foreign  Press 
Association,  or¬ 
ganization  o  f 
foreign  c  o  r  r  e  - 
spondents  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the 
United  States, 
remained  true  to 
its  international 
character.  The 
various  posts 
were  dbtributed 
as  follows:  Brit¬ 
tain  5,  Australia 
4,  China  2,  and 
Alex  Faulkner  Chile,  Eire,  the 
N  etherla nds, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States  one 
each. 

The  new  president,  Alex  H.  Faulk¬ 
ner,  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  of  London,  has  rep¬ 
resented  his  newspaper  here  since 
1934,  and  has  been  in  charge  of  its 
New  York  Office  since  the  start  of 
the  present  war.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Paris  staff  of  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  for  four  years  before  coming 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  previ¬ 
ously  on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Paris  Times,  an  American  afternoon 
newspaper  that  used  to  be  published 
in  the  French  capital,  and  of  the 
Morning  Post,  ol  London,  now  amal¬ 
gamated  with  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

Other  Oiicors 

Other  officers  elected  by  the  FPA 
were: 

Vice  -  Presidents:  George  Kao, 
Chinese  News  Service,  and  S.  Randal 
Heymanson,  Australian  Newspapers 
Service. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Bernard  Mus- 
nik.  International  Radio  Station 
WLWO. 

Assistant  Secretary:  Elizabeth  Rid¬ 
dell,  Truth  and  Daily  Mirror,  Syd¬ 
ney. 

Membership  Secretary:  Leander  E. 
Fitzgerald,  Britanova  News  Agency. 

Press  Secretary:  John  B.  Davies, 
Australian  Consolidated  Press. 

Executive  Committee:  Frank  Mac- 
Dermot,  Sunday  Times,  London;  Car¬ 
los  Davila,  Elditors  Press  Service;  Don 
Iddon,  Daily  Mail  and  Sunday  Dis¬ 
patch,  London;  C.  V.  R.  Thompson, 
Daily  Express,  London;  David  Lu, 
Central  News  Agency  of  China;  Arnold 
Vas  Dias,  Netherlands  Indies  News 
Agency;  F.  W.  Tonkin,  Australian  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

Auditors:  Dr.  J.  Mannheim,  Swiss 
Telegraph  Agency;  Mrs.  Doris  B. 
Sheridan,  Britanova  News  Agency. 

Randal  Heymanson  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  during  the  past  year. 

Mod*  Ufa  Mamber 

P.  W.  Wilson,  a  former  president 
of  the  Cambridge  Union  Society,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  from  1906  to  1910,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  old 
Daily  News  of  London  for  21  years, 
was  made  a  life  member  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  annual  meeting.  A 
fieguent  contributor  in  recent  years 
to  the  New  York  Times,  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  earliest  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Foreign  Press  Association, 
which  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  an¬ 
niversary  last  year,  and  has  82  active 
and  life,  and  32  associate  members. 


“One  of  our  most  useful  functions, 
in  addition  to  standing  watch  and 
guard  on  the  professional  interests 
of  foreign  correq>ondents  stationed  in 
this  country,”  Faulkner  declared  on 
his  election,  “is  to  stimulate  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  information  and  ideas, 
which  we  can  do  by  encouraging 
people  who  have  either  or  both  to 
come  and  talk  to  us.  Several  very 
interesting  exchanges  of  this  kind 
have  taken  place  during  the  past  year, 
and  I  hope  there  will  be  more.  When 
Randal  Heymanaon  took  office,  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  one  of  his  objectives 
was  to  secure  greater  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  such  estab¬ 
lishments  as  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation,  the  Office  of  Censorship, 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  the  for¬ 
eign  journalists  who  tell  the  story  of 
America  to  the  world.  He  has  made 
great  progress.  I  know  that  he  thinks 
we  should  make  more.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  new  officers  will  do 
their  best.” 

PHOTOG  MEETS  NAZI 

Gilmer  G.  (Gib)  Brush,  former  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  photographer  now 
a  combat  photographer  with  the 
Navy,  was  much  surprised  to  hear  his 
name  called  while  photographing  a 
group  of  German  prisoners  in  a  sports 
arena  in  Bizerte  recently.  Hearing 
someone  shout,  “Hey,  Gib!”  he  looked 
around  and  saw  a  tanned  German 
officer  in  the  uniform  of  an  Afrika 
Korps  tank  unit  emerge  from  the  mob 
of  prisoners,  hand  thrust  forward. 
The  German  proved  to  be  a  former 
schoolmate  and  neighborhood  com¬ 
panion  back  in  California.  The  Nazi 
had  left  Los  Angeles  in  1933  to  study 
art  in  Germany,  became  interested  in 
the  Hitler  youth  movement  and  ul¬ 
timately  joined  the  German  army. 


I  '^aijeanl  CAN  T U  SOLD  from  OUTSIDE  I 


ZIP!' 

Almost  30,000 
workers  are  putting 
real  aelion  into  this 
area’s  60  top  diver¬ 
sified  industries. 
Thi>y  indicate  great¬ 
er  employment, 
greater  payrolls 
than  ever  before! 


,  TODAY  ^ 
TOMORROW, 


Poht-war  Bayonne  wil! 
ronllniir  this  splendid 
indiiHtrial  activity.  N.i- 
tional  Advertising  in 
Tile  Time#  has  increased 
by  80%  ...  still  rrow- 
iinr.  12  time#  MORE 
eireiilalion  in  the  city 
than  any  other  news- 
pawr. 


THE 

BAYONNE  TIMES 

Bayonne,  Now  Jersey 

Bonner  &  Martin 
National  Reprasantatlvas 
tK  Madison  Ava.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
5t0  N.  Michigan  Ava.,  Chicago,  III. 
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More  Concerning 
Post-War  Cameras 

continued  jrom  page  50 

They  maintain  that  the  focal  plane 
shutter  should  be  retained  but  that 
something  should  be  done  about  pro¬ 
tecting  the  tension  springs  against 
thermal  changes.  Also,  they  desire  to 
see  a  device  installed  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  accidental  failures  caused  by  the 
closing  or  opening  of  one  shutter  when 
the  other  is  in  use.  Another  point 
which  came  up  in  the  discussion  was 
whether  the  continued  use  of  cut 
films  should  be  substituted  for  roll 
films. 

After  debating  pros  and  cons,  the 
unanimous  opinion  was  for  the  cut 
film  but  a  proviso  made  for  use  of 
roll  films  in  certain  types  of  emergen¬ 
cies.  In  connection  with  the  film 
problem,  a  change  was  desired  which 
would  permit  rapid  transport  and  fa¬ 
cilities  for  removing  certain  films  for 
quick  processing. 

Cara  of  Equipment 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  has  just  pro¬ 
duced  a  volume  entitled  “How  to 
Maintain  Electric  Equipment.”  We 
have  looked  the  book  over  and  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  all  photographic  depart¬ 


ments  of  newspapers.  The  reason 
for  our  interest  in  this  particular 
book  is  that  it  provides  instruction  on 
the  care  of  electrical  equipment  used 
by  photographers.  The  cost  of  the 
book  is  $1.75  and  may  be  obtained 
from  the  General  Electric  Co.  of 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

FODOR  IN  MEXICO 

Michael  W.  Fodor,  veteran  central 
European  correspondent  now  with  the 
Chicago  Sun,  was  a  luncheon  guest  of 
a  group  of  American  correspondents  in 
Mexico  City.  The  group  included 
Larry  Stuntz  and  Theodore  A.  Ediger, 
Associated  Press;  Jack  Starr-Hunt, 
Wall  Street  Journal;  Dennis  Landry, 
Ed  Thomas  and  Rob  Buckingham. 
United  Press;  Don  Newton,  Time; 
Elizabeth  Fagg,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  Betty  Kirk,  free-lance. 
Fodor  planned  to  spend  several  weeks 
in  Mexico. 

■ 

REDUCES  SLUG 

As  a  newsprint  conservation  meas¬ 
ure,  size  of  the  slug  carrying  seven- 
point  type  used  in  text  matter  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune- 
Sun  has  been  reduced  from  iVe  to  IVi 
points,  thereby  adding  approximately 
100  more  lines  per  column  of 
space. 


/Mr.  Advertiseii 
/Mr.  Ageiuymanl 


LEEWAY* 
WILL  HELP 
NEWSPAPERS 
HELP  YOU! 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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Last  Night  I  Couldn’t  Sleep  . . . 


e  Tramping  the  streets,  thinking  about 
my  boy  alone  out  there  somewhere . . . 
and  wondering  what  I  could  do  to  help 
him  ...  I  came  to  the  bridge  that  cross¬ 
es  the  tracks  at  the  foot  of  Quarry  Hill. 

There,  I  leaned  against  the  rail,  and 
tried  again  to  think  things  through. 
But  always  to  the  question,  "What 
more  can  I  do?”,  there  came  my  ready 
answer,  "I’m  doing  all  I  can.” 

But  I  knew  it  wasn’t  true. 


As  I  stood  there  bewildered  and  un¬ 
sure,  seeking  the  answer  to  the  problem 
that  was  keeping  me  from  sleep,  the 
clock  on  the  tower  began  the  long 
striking  of  the  hour. 

And  while  the  first  stroke  still  trem¬ 
bled  on  the  air,  I  heard  the  scream  of 
the  midnight  express  .  .  .  and  beyond 
the  curve  the  answering  blast  of  a 
freight  coming  fast! 

Then  all  at  once  the  cut  was  flooded 
with  light  and  torrents  of  sound  as 
the  trains  rounded  the  bend,  met  at 
my  feet,  and  roared  past! 

Yet,  even  as  the  last  car  blinked  down 


the  rails,  there  came  the  whistle  of 
another  train  and  still  another! 


I  stayed  to  see  them  coming  through. 

Troop  trains  speeding  boys  from  the 
north  and  west  to  embarkation  ports 
in  the  east  .  .  . 

Passenger  trains  rushing  government 
men,  engineers,  business  men,  work¬ 
ers  to  the  big  war  plants  of  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati  .  .  . 

Freight  trains  highballing  tanks  and 
planes  and  uuns  from  ('hicago,  Detroit, 
Buffalo! 

And  suddenly  it  seemed  to  me  that  in 
this  night-long,  river  flow  of  trains,  I 
saw  the  spirit  of  America  at  war! 

Trains  carrying  double  .  . .  men  work¬ 


ing  double  . .  .  factories  doing  double 
the  job  they  did  when  the  war  began 
.  .  .  making  sure  that  no  boy  of  mine 
would  go  into  battle  without  the  food, 
the  gun,  the  ammunition  he  must  have! 


Then,  I  had  my  answer.  Then  I  was 
sure  what  I  must  do. 

Share  my  car  with  not  just  one  neigh¬ 
bor  or  two,  but  four  or  more.  Give 
not  just  one  pint  of  blood  to  the  Red 
Cross  but  two!  Volunteer  not  ten  per 
cent  for  War  Bonds  but  the  twenty 
per  cent  I  should ! 

Give  double  .  .  .  iave  double  .  .  .  work 
double  .  .  .  carry  double  my  load!  That’s 
how  I  could  help  my  boy!  And  I 
knew  if  other  men  could  do  it— I 
could  do  it,  too! 


New  York  Central 


BUY  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 
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Sees  Smaller 
And  Better 
Printed  Papers 

Harold  Sanford  Soys  Radio 
Can't  Supply  Service  to 
Public  Newspapers  Con 

Schenectady,  Oct.  4. — Newspapers  of 
their  own  accord  are  meeting  more 
exacting  demands  for  news,  inter¬ 
pretation  and  comment,  said  Harold 
W.  Sanford,  editor  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chtxmicle,  in  a  broad¬ 
cast  at  Union  College  yesterday  as  a 
participant  in  the  Empire  State  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air. 

He  discused  the  subject  “Will  the 
Radio  Change  the  Character  of  News¬ 
papers?”  with  Albert  Dale,  National 
Broadcasting  Company  public  rela¬ 
tions  director. 

Newspepen  Heaest  oaci  Fair 

Sanford  said  that  newspapers  are 
more  independent  financially  and  they 
had  fought  successfully  their  long 
fight  for  freedom  from  government 
interference,  and  that  they  are,  by 
and  large,  more  honest  and  fair  than 
ever  before. 

Proof  of  this,  he  said,  is  in  the  fact 
that  more  copies  of  newspapers  are 
sold  today  than  before  radio  came,  into 
the  picture. 

As  to  the  part  radio  has  had  in 
newspaper  betterment,  it  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  newspaper  flash  extra. 

But  radio  can’t  print  maps;  places 
can  only  be  described  over  the  radio. 
People  snap  up  newspaper  editions 
that  come  out  after  the  radio  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  big  event.  They  pour  over 
the  maps.  They  read  and  reread  the 
details,  but  people  can’t  reread  a  radio 
broadcast,  he  said. 

Comment  over  the  radio  appears  on 
the  way  out,  the  editor  asserted.  He 
cited  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem’s  recent  decision  that  it  cannot 
give  opinion,  along  with  the  news. 
The  reason  Sanford  said,  is  that  while 
radio  frequencies  and  wage  lengths 
are  limited,  the  newspaper  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  eiAer  in  time  or  in  varied  oppor- 
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“In  newspapers  opinion  is  separated 

from  the  news,  but  both  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  so  the  reader  can  pick  out  what 
he  wishes.  He  can  compare  one  opin¬ 
ion  with  another,  and  with  his  own 
opinion.  He  can  compare  it  with  the 
news.  It  is  all  there  before  him  at 
once,”  Sanford  said. 

People  Coe  "Talli  lack” 

“In  every  well  conducted  newspaper 
there  is  a  Letter  column  where  the 
reader  can  talk  back,  in  public,  to 
the  editor  and  to  each  other,”  San¬ 
ford  said.  Discussion  brings  under¬ 
standing  and  understanding  helps 
democracy.  Radio  discussions  have  to 
be  arranged.  The  number  of  persons 
who  can  take  part  in  them  is  small. 

I  don’t  see  how  radio  ever  can  take 
the  newspaper’s  place  in  such  local 
services,  or  change  the  newspaper  s 
character  in  this  respect.’ 

Sanford  said  editors  welcome  the 
check  which  radio  and  news  maga¬ 
zines  offer  the  public  over  news¬ 
papers.  They  like  this  competition  as 
it  spurs  them  to  do  a  better  job. 

Newspapers  have  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  mind  which  have  not  been 
prompted  by  radio,”  Sanford  declared. 
“The  newspaper  of  the  future  may  be 
smaller,  but  it  will  be  better  printed, 
on  better  paper.  The  teletypsetter 
will  so  speed  the  mechanical  proce^ 
that  news  from  distant  points  can  be 
put  in  good  form  simultaneously  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  There 
will  be  more  use  of  color  for  adver¬ 
tisements  and  illustrations.  But  the 


NAMED  BY  CDNA 


C.  C,  Bradstock  Duncan  Macinnei 

Wesley  McCurdy,  president,  Cana¬ 
dian  Daily  Newspapers  Association, 
has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Duncan  Macinnes  as  secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  C.  C.  Bradstock,  formerly  of 
the  Winnipeg  Tribune,  to  be  in 
charge  of  advertising  promotional  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  association.  Mr  Mac¬ 
innes  has  been  director  of  research 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  past  three  years  and  will 
continue  to  be  in  charge  of  the  re¬ 
search  and  statistical  activities  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  new  duties. 


newpaper’s  essential  job  will  be  the 
same;  fully  and  fairly  to  tell  what  is 
going  on;  fully  and  fairly  to  express 
its  views  and  to  permit  others  to  ex¬ 
press  theirs. 

“Let  radio  perfect  television;  let  it 
develop  a  receiving  set  every  home 
can  have;  let  it  devise  a  recorder  so 
that  news  can  come  into  every  home 
by  ticker.  These  improvements  will 
be  welcome.  But  the  people  still  for  4 
or  5  cents  can  buy  a  newspaper.  They 
will  wish  to  read  and  ponder,  at  their 
leisure,  both  news  and  views;  they  will 
wish  to  study  maps;  people  will  still 
wish  a  local  newspaper  which  can  give 
them  news  about  their  neighbors,  their 
own  public  officials.  They  will  wish 
to  express  their  views  in  print,  and 
they  will  wish  to  pick  out  what  they 
want  of  news  and  views  and  ignore 
the  rest.  Radio  can  never  provide  all 
this  service.” 


68  AT  COLUMBIA  U. 

Registration  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  of  Columbia  University 
this  year  will  equal  the  highest  previ¬ 
ous  registration  in  the  history  of  the 
Graduate  School,  Dean  Carl  W.  Ack¬ 
erman  announces.  Fifty-nine  stu¬ 
dents  have  registered,  and  nine  addi¬ 
tional  students  are  en  route  to  New 
York.  This  total  equals  the  record 
year  1941-42,  according  to  Dean  Ack¬ 
erman.  Students  have  come  from  nine 
foreign  countries:  Argentina,  Canada, 
China,  Chile,  Colombia,  India,  Peru, 
New  Zealand,  and  Nigeria.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  this  year’s  enrollment 
are  women. 

XMAS  GIFT  BOXES 

The  Waukegan  (HI.)  News-Sun  is 
sponsoring  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Legion  posts  of  Waukegan 
and  North  Chicago,  a  campaign  to 
provide  a  Christmas  gift  box  for  every 
serviceman  and  woman  in  that  area, 
wherever  they  may  be.  Between  4,- 
500  and  5,000  Christmas  gift  boxes 
will  be  sent  from  the  two  cities. 

ADS  BROUGHT  TOURISTS 

Governor  J.  M.  Broughton,  of  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.  C.,  has  released  a  statement 
to  the  press  that  North  Carolina’s  be¬ 
lief  in  “a  broad  and  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  of  newspaper  and  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising”  has  increased  the  state’s 
tourist  industry  annually  from  $25,000 
to  more  than  $130,000,000. 


Canada  May  Put 
Manpower  for 
Newsprint  in  "B" 

Would  Freeze  Workers 
And  Wood  Cutters 
In  Their  Jobs 

Montreal,  Que.,  Oct.  6. — The  gov- 
enunent  may  within  a  short  time  take 
the  necessary  step  to  ensure  a  fuller 
supply  of  manpower  for  the  newsprint 
industry,  it  was  learned  today.  This 
measure  will  be  to  raise  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  pulpwood  to  category  “B” 
which  would  place  it  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  with  industries  whose  manpower 
is  protected  by  recent  regulations  of 
National  Selective  Service. 

One  of  those  regulations  provides 
that  no  person  employed  in  industries 
of  “A”  or  “B”  category  may  be  freed 
for  another  job  or  get  a  separation 
certifiicate  without  approval  of  Selec¬ 
tive  Service. 

The  problem  of  manpower  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  pulpwood  and  newsprint 
has  been  under  study  by*  an  inter¬ 
departmental  committee  and  also  by 
an  international  committee,  Canada 
being  represented  on  the  latter  by 
Morris  Wilson  of  Montreal. 

What  steps  are  to  be  taken  is  still 
before  the  committee  in  which  is  rep¬ 
resented  the  labor  and  munitions  sup¬ 
ply  departments. 

While  the  newsprint  industry  be¬ 
lieves  the  government  will  place  pulp¬ 
wood  production  in  category  “B,”  a 
government  official  said  tonight  he 
thought  sufficient  workers  could  be 
gotten  from  the  farms  for  the  woods 
next  winter,  even  without  cate¬ 
gory  “B.” 

He  admitted,  however,  that  giving 
industry  the  protection  of  “B”  cate¬ 
gory  would  enable  Selective  Service 
to  send  to  that  employment  men  from 
other  sources. 

Spokesmen  for  the  industry,  said  to¬ 
day  that  the  higher  priority  would 
mean  the  difference  between  some 
mills  having  to  close  for  lack  of  sup¬ 
ply,  or  remaining  in  operation  on  a 
product  of  which  more  than  54%  has 
been  going  directly  into  essential  war 
or  substitute  materials. 

While  the  industry  and  the  entire 
question  of  priority  has  been  under 
immediate  study  of  a  joint  committee, 
comprised  of  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Department 
of  Munitions  and  Supply  and  the  War¬ 
time  Prices  and  Trade  Board,  it  is 
understood  that  the  overbearing  ques¬ 
tion  of  essentiality  was  determined  by 
the  combined  production  and  re¬ 
sources  board  of  which  Canada  is  a 
member  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

Reference  of  this  and  other  problems 
in  production  to  the  board  was  made 
in  the  belief  that  essentiality  of  what 
is  most  needed  from  Canada  could  best 
be  determined  by  the  men  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  combined  boards  of  the  United 
Nations — particularly  those  located  at 
Washington. 

WAR  FUND  DRIVE 

More  than  a  millian  dollars  in  space 
and  time  will  be  contributed  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  media  for  the  National 
War  Fund  campaign  which  began  this 
week.  Elmphasis  is  on  local  promo¬ 
tion,  but  the  total  amount,  which  will 
be  divided  among  17  war  societies 
and  in  individual  cities  among  addi¬ 
tional  groups,  is  125  millions.  An  ad¬ 
vertising  portfolio  including  62  news¬ 
paper  ads,  six  radio  transcriptions, 
posters  and  display  cards  has  been 
distributed  to  6,000  local  committees, 
and  already  orders  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  for  3.500  individual  ads. 


May  Increase  Wages 
In  East  Canadian  Mills 

Quebec,  Oct.  2. — Upward  revision  of 
the  basic  hourly  wage  in  eastern 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  mills,  in 
an  effort  to  equalize  the  general  wage 
scale,  will  be  made  shortly  of  the 
Regional  War  Labor  Boards  of  Que¬ 
bec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

Application  to  the  various  Regional 
War  Labor  Boards  will  be  made  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  was  decided  upon  in  Montreal 
at  the  closing  conference  of  AFL 
leaders  and  officials  of  several  large 
pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Quebec  Prov¬ 
ince  and  the  Maritimes. 

Arthur  Huggins,  president  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Paper- 
makers,  stated  that  the  different  em¬ 
ployers  attending  the  conference  were 
asked  to  file  the  applications  for 
“equalization  of  all  wages  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry”  but  that  the 
employers  were  reported  to  have  “de¬ 
clined”  to  accept  the  union  proposal. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  basic  hourly 
wage  paid  pulp  mill  workers  in  Que¬ 
bec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia  was  45  cents,  but  the  application 
to  the  regional  war  labor  boards 
would  have  this  increased  to  56  cents 
per  hour. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Index 
For  1942  Published 

The  latest  annual  volume  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  reference  books,  in 
the  country,  the  New  York  Times  In¬ 
dex,  covering  the  published  news  of 
1942,  came  from  the  presses  this  week. 
The  volume  this  year  has  had  the  task 
of  compressing  and  arranging  for 
quick  reference  the  events  of  the 
first  full  year  of  the  U.  S.  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  war,  and  of  the  third  year 
of  the  war  itself. 

More  than  just  an  Index  to  the 
Times,  it  is  also  a  key  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  dates  of  general,  national  and 
international  news  in  other  papers. 
Containing  2,026  pages,  the  volume 
sells  for  $26  the  copy, 

CAA  names'  stern 

Washington,  Oct.  4  —  Ben  Stern, 
former  Indianapolis  newspaperman, 
later  secretary  to  Senator  Frederick 
Van  Nuys,  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  Information  and  Statistics  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration.  He 
recently  completed  a  fact-finding  tour 
for  the  Office  of  War  Information. 
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In  this  war,  there  are  scores  of  different 
types  of  planes,  each  designed  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  service.  Among  them  are 
huge  United  transport  planes,  flying 
routes  in  this  country  and  overseas  on 
strictly  military  missions.  .  .  .  Other 
United  planes,  the  famous  Mainliners, 
are  flying  over  the  Main  Line  Airway, 
providing  the  fast,  dependable  passenger, 
mail  and  express  sen’ice  so  vital  to  our 
fight  for  Victory. 

How  big  will  tomorrow’s  planes  be? 
How  many  people  will  they  carry?  How 
fast  will  they  tra\’el?  How  far  will 
they  fly? 

You  will  answer  these  questions.  For 
planes  will  be  built  to  suit  your  needs 


and  serve  your  purposes  .  .  .  practically 
“tailored  to  measure.”  Along  the  Main 
Line  Airway,  for  example,  there  will 
probably  be  four  basic  types  of  service 
for  passengers,  mail  and  express. 

TTiere  will  be  de  luxe  transcontinental 
flights  between  New  York  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  with  huge  airplanes  making  only 
one  or  two  stops  en  route.  Another  type 
of  coast-to-coast  plane  will  serve  major 
intermediate  cities. 

A  third  type  will  supply  “feeder” 
sen’ice  from  nearby  territory  to  division 
points  along  the  Main  Line  Airway. 
Other  planes  will  be  especially  designed 
to  carry  only  cargo. 

Present  United  Mainliners  are,  in  a 
sense,  tailored  to  measure  for  they  rep¬ 


resent  the  product  of  17  years  of  air¬ 
line  experience.  Their  splendid  wartime 
performance  both  at  home  and  abroad 
attests  the  policy  of  building  the  plane 
to  do  the  job  at  hand.  And  the  steady 
advances  in  aircraft  development  which 
are  taking  place  today  wall  make  trans¬ 
port  planes  even  more  efficient  in  the 
coming  Age  of  Flight. 

★  Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  for  Victory 
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N.UJ.  in  Fight 
With  English 
Proprietors 

Union  Sees  Threat  in 
Recognition  by  N.PJI. 

Of  Opposing  Newsmen 

Terming  the  action  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Proprietors’  Association,  in 
recognizing  the  Institute  of  Journal¬ 
ists  as  a  negotiating  body,  a  move 
which  threatens  “the  whole  trade 
union  basis  of  our  union,”  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Journalists,  indepen¬ 
dent  labor  organization  representing 
English  working  newspaper  men,  has 
accepted  “the  challenge”  and  has  called 
a  Special  Delegate  Meeting  which 
will  be  held  in  London  on  Octo¬ 
ber  30. 

The  meeting  has  been  called  to  for¬ 
mulate  plans  “to  resist  to  the  utmost 
any  recognition  of  the  Institute  as  a 
negotiating  body.” 

UaioR  Sees  Treible 

Any  such  move.  The  Journalist,  or¬ 
gan  of  the  NUJ  says,  “would  cause 
widespread  iinrest  E<hd  create  imme¬ 
diate  difficulties  in  offices  throughout 
the  country.” 

Eiecision  to  call  the  meeting,  accord¬ 
ing  to  The  Journalist,  was  taken  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  National  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  on  Aug.  14  at  which  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

“This  special  meeting  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Executive  Council,  having  received 
a  report  of  a  new  development — the 
recognition  of  the  Institute  of  Journal¬ 
ists  by  the  NPA. — reiterates  the  de¬ 
cision  of  July  24  to  resist  to  the  ut¬ 
most  any  recognition  of  the  Institute 
as  a  negotiating  body. 

“It  ctMisiders  the  threat  to  the  union 
and  its  effective  organization  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  journalists 
so  grave  as  to  demand  the  immediate 
attention  of  a  representative  meeting 
of  the  members.” 

The  earlier  N.E.C.  decision  of  July 
24  referred  to  was  taken  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  Institute  had  sub¬ 
mitted  a  memorandum  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Society  asking  for  recognition 
as  a  negotiating  body. 

The  secretary  of  the  N.P.A.  wrote  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Institute  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  according  to  The  Jour¬ 
nalist: 

Agreement  Noted 

“My  Council  has  authorized  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  an  agreement  with  the  In¬ 
stitute  providing  for  minimum  rates 
of  payment  and  general  conditions  of 
employment  for  the  exclusive  full¬ 
time  services  of  members  of  editorial 
staffs  of  London  newspapers  owned 
and  controlled  by  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation.  This  agreement,  will  of 
course,  be  on  the  lines  of  that  already 
in  existence  with  the  National  Union 
of  Journalists.” 

“The  challenge  is  thrown  to 
us,”  says  The  Journalist.  “We  ac¬ 
cept  it. 

“We  have  to  fight  the  battle  of  recog¬ 
nition  over  again.  The  war  is  not  of 
our  choosing,  but  we  know  well  what 
it  means  and  we  do  not  hesitate.  The 
N.P.A.  knows  what  it  is  doing.  This  is 
not  just  a  foolish  mistake.  It  is  a  de¬ 
liberate  challenge,  a  calculated  effort 
to  reduce  our  strength.” 

The  challenge  has  been  tossed  at  the 
N.U.J.,  The  Journalist  also  notes,  “be¬ 
cause  the  N.UJ.  is  succeeding  in  the 
closed  shop  campaign,  because  we  are 
beginning  to  apply  our  united  strength 
with  the  same  effectiveness  as  our  fel¬ 
low-workers  in  the  other  sections  of 
the  printing  industry.” 


TIMES  MAN  A  PRISONER 

Word  has  been  received  that  Capt. 
Emmett  Deadman,  former  assistant 
foreign  editor  of  the  Chicago  Times,  is 
being  held  in  a  German  prison  camp 
and  that  he  is  well  and  uninjured. 
Capt.  Deadman’s  Flying  Fortress  was 
shot  down  July  26  in  a  raid  over 
Hanover.  Deadman,  who  was  a  nav¬ 
igator  of  the  Fortress  Jeannie,  Is  at  a 
prison  camp  in  Silesia  near  Breslau. 
■ 

Guild,  Publishers  to 
Appear  at  Hearing 

Washington,  Oct.  6. — The  propriety 
of  maintenance  of  membership  or  en¬ 
forced  closed  shop  provisions  in  con¬ 
tracts  between  publishers  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  will  be  threshed 
out  at  a  public  hearing  here  Oct.  12. 

“Union  security,”  as  it  is  termed  by 
the  guild  was  in  issue  in  a  case  before 
the  Newspaper  Panel  in  Chicago,  in¬ 
volving  the  Harrisburg  Patriot.  The 
same  issue  is  raised  before  the  New 
York  Regional  Office  in  a  dispute  con¬ 
cerning  Time  magazine.  TTiere  has 
never  been  a  clear-cut  statement  by 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  on 
membership  maintenance,  and  coun¬ 
sel  for  Time,  Inc.,  New  York  Times, 
World-Telegram,  the  Cmrinnati  Post. 
and  the  Minneapolis  newspapers,  pe¬ 
titioned  for  a  public  hearing  as  the 
basis  of  such  a  declaration. 

Publisher  organizations  and  indi¬ 
vidual  publishers,  the  guild  and  others 
interested  will  be  heard. 


Front  Row  Seats 
At  Lae-Solamaua 
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McDaniel  for  AP,  Frank  Robertson 
for  INS,  James  Henry  for  Reuters, 
Courtnaye  for  the  London  Daily 
Sketch,  Haydon  Leonard  and  Dudley 
Leggett  for  the  ABC,  and  Hugh  Dash, 
H.  S.  Mischael,  Geoffrey  Reading. 
Axel  Olson  and  Fred  Petrerson  for 
the  Australian  groups. 

With  the  5th  air  force  headquarters 
in  New  Guinea  were  Cromie  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Doyle  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  Detroit  News, 
O’Flaherty  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Charles  Rawlings  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Dean  Schedler  of  AP, 
Lee  Van  Atta  of  INS  and  Widdis  of 
AP.  O’Flaherty  planned  to  return  to 
the  Salamaua  front. 

With  Australian  press  relations 
were  Harry  Williams  and  James  Vines 
of  the  Australian  papers.  Driver  of 
the  Department  of  Information  and 
Bill  MacFarlane  of  ABC. 

The  only  headquarters  correspon¬ 
dents  remaining  on  the  Australian 
mainland  were  Lewis  B.  Sebring,  Jr., 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Dixon  Brown  of  the  London  News 
Chronicle,  Walter  Lucas  of  the  London 
Daily  Express  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Mrs.  Leonore  Lucas 
of  Overseas  News  Agency,  Nelson 
Braidwood  of  the  London  Telegraph, 
Mrs.  Lorrain  Stumm  of  the  London 
Mirror,  Ed  Wallace  of  NBC,  Bill 
Dunn  of  CBS  and  Stanley  Quinn  of 
Mutual. 

All  except  Mrs.  Lucas  and  Mrs. 
Stumm  planned  to  come  to  New 
Guinea  soon.  Women  reporters  have 
not  yet  been  allowed  on  the  island. 
The  broadcasters  planned  to  come  if 
technical  difficulties  are  overcome  so 
that  broadcasts  can  be  relayed  from 
New  Guinea. 

During  the  24  hours  after  the  Lae 
operation  started,  correspondents  filed 
85,000  words,  a  record  for  this  area. 
The  volume  fell  off  slightly  after  the 
second  day  and  dropped  to  an  average 
of  20,000  words  daily. 

Communiques  were  issued  each 


morning  at  9  a.  m.  with  the  start  of 
operations — replacing  the  4  p.  m.  com¬ 
munique  time  that  hit  the  U.  S.  in 
the  dead  morning  gap — and  fresh- ma¬ 
terial  was  provided  at  night  for  new 
leads. 

At  the  height  of  the  news,  corre¬ 
spondents  were  faced  with  covering 
three  other  important  stories,  visits 
of  Undersecretary  of  War  Patterson 
and  Lieut.  Gen.  William  S.  Knudsen, 
of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  of  the 
five-man  Senate  committee  touring 
the  world. 

Lieut.  Commander  James  Bassett, 
USNR,  press  relations  officer  for  Ad¬ 
miral  Halsey’s  command,  visited  the 
Southwest  Pacific  press  headquarters 
during  the  first  day  of  the  campaign. 
His  trip,  which  by  coincidence  gave 
him  a  first-hand  view  of  the  press 
corps  here  in  full  swing,  was  ostensibly 
to  confer  with  Colonel  Diller  so  that 
coverage  and  policy  would  be  carried 
out  along  similar  lines  as  practicable 
in  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific 
areas. 

■ 

Lithographers  Added 
To  Essential  List 

Washington,  Oct.  6— The  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  has  declared  the 
printine  of  military,  naval  and  tech¬ 
nical  charts  and  maps,  instructional 
and  tecnnical  manuals  and  training 
literature  to  be  essential  activities, 
thereby  making  them  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  employment  stabili¬ 
zation  program. 

Under  an  order  issued  by  WMC 
also,  the  following  11  occupations  will 
be  added  to  the  list  of  essential  occu¬ 
pations  for  communications  services: 
Foreman  of  lithographic  arts,  layout 
man,  lithographic  artist,  lithographic 
camera  man,  lithographic  stripjjer, 
lithographic  opaquer,  lithographic 
press  plate  maker  (a.  photomechan¬ 
ical;  b.  hand  transfer),  lithographic 
tuscher,  lithographic  press  man,  lith¬ 
ographic  press  operator,  lithographic 
cutter. 

VAUGHN  BrVaNT  HOME 

Vaughn  M.  Bryant,  AP  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Panama,  and  war  correspondent 
with  the  Caribbean  Defense  Com¬ 
mand,  has  returned  to  the  United 
States  via  Miami  after  an  absence  of 
two  and  a  half  years.  Vaughn  will 
be  among  a  group  of  correspondents 
to  leave  Miami  again  Oct.  8  on  an 
extended  tour  of  rubber  producing 
areas  in  Haiti,  Bolivia,  Brazil  and 
Peru.  Mrs.  Bryant  and  three-year- 
old  “Pancho”  Bryant,  who  speaks  bet¬ 
ter  Spanish  than  English,  accompa¬ 
nied  Vaughn  on  his  current  visit 
home. 

GEORGE  KIRKSEY  CITED 

In  Cairo  this  week  headquarters  of 
the  Ninth  Air  Force  announced  the 
citation  of  George  Kirksey,  former 
United  Press  sports  writer,  for  meri¬ 
torious  achievements  in  participating 
in  five  Mediterranean  bombing  raids 
in  connection  with  his  duties  as  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer.  Kirksey  has  flown 
a  total  of  47  combat  hours  in  the 
course  of  five  raids,  the  announce¬ 
ment  stated.  He  joined  the  press 
association  in  1927. 

DE  GAULLE  PAPER 

Despite  a  shortage  of  newsprint 
which  is  holding  Algiers  newspapers 
to  a  single  page,  the  De  Gaullist- 
sponsored  Republican  made  its  first 
appearance  Oct.  2  on  a  full  eight- 
columned  sheet  twice  the  size  of  the 
other  Algiers  dailies,  according  to  an 
AP  dispatch.  The  other  newspapers 
— three  French  dailies,  the  British 
Union  Jack  and  the  American  Stars 
and  Stripes — have  been  appearing  in 
the  regular  tabloid  size  of  five- col¬ 
umns. 


Ads  Solve  City's 
Transportation 
Problem  Quickly 

Article  Tells  How  Cincinnati 
Street  Railway  Has  Reached 
Public  with  Clear  Story 

How  the  Cincinnati  Street  Railway 
used  newspaper  and  radio  advertising 
to  put  across  its  problems  and  gain 
the  public’s  cooperation  is  the  subject 
of  an  article,  “Bad  News  Made  Go^* 
in  the  September  Bus  Transportation, 
written  by  Earl  F.  Theisinger,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Faced  with  carrying 
350,000  people  daily  with  less  equip¬ 
ment  than  normally  and  ever  increas¬ 
ing  war-caused  restrictions,  changes 
and  problems,  the  railway  company 
shunned  blaming  the  war  for  reduced 
service  and  decided  to  present  a 
straightforward,  factual  picture. 

Ralph  H.  Jones  Co.,  the  advertising 
agency,  was  given  a  free  hand  with 
only  the  stipulations  that  copy  must 
be  timely  and  factual  and  with  the  un- 
derstanding  that  the  object  of  the 
advertising  was  to  inform  the  public 
as  to  the  “reasons  why.” 

Serves  17  Cities 

The  newspaper  advertising  contract, 
according  to  the  article,  calls  for  one 
or  two  insertions  of  an  814xl3-inch  ad 
in  each  of  the  three  daily  newspapers, 
staggered  so  as  to  hit  a  different  paper 
on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 
Hqwever,  the  schedule  is  kept  flexible 
for  “timeliness  of  news  is  the  govern¬ 
ing  factor,  the  object  being  to  give  out 
when  there  is  something  to  talk 
about.”  In  addition,  every  effort  is 
made  to  give  advance  notice  of  pend¬ 
ing  changes  in  schedules,  etc. 

Since  the  railway  company  serves 
17  independent  municipalities,  all  with 
their  own  transportation  regulations, 
a  War  Transportation  Committee  of 
Hamilton  County  was  set  up  to  sim¬ 
plify  administration.  All  the  towns 
are  represented  on  the  committee 
which  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for 
all  special  transportation  requests,  in¬ 
terpretations  and  enforcement  of  or¬ 
ders  from  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans¬ 
portation  and  helps  to  coordinate  these 
transportation  policies  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Utilities  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

With  the  latest  information  at  hand 
and  clearly  stated  the  ads  are  written 
in  plain,  forceful  language  giving  full 
explanations.  “When  the  ‘skip-stop’ 
was  inaugurated,”  writes  Mr.  Theis¬ 
inger,  “the  ads  told  why  ‘selective 
stops,”  as  Cincinnati  calls  them,  were 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  com¬ 
pany  to  carry  2,000,000  more  riders 
a  month.  ...  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  selective  stop  program  eliminated 
approximately  1,000  street  car  and  bus 
stops,  these  adjustments  were  made 
with  very  little  public  protest  and  only 
few  revisions  from  the  original  plan 
have  been  necessary.” 

Ads  Get  Results 

When  it  became  essential  to  drag 
out  150  of  the  old  cars  to  handle 
steadily  increasing  numbers  of  travel¬ 
ers,  instead  of  apologizing,  the  com¬ 
pany  announced  with  pride,  “we  are 
conditioning  the  reserves  for  action,” 
and  the  public  reacted  favorably. 

Other  ads  coupled  with  radio  spot 
announcements  helped  influence  the 
public  to  have  exact  fares  ready,  to 
avoid  crowding  the  entrance,  to  stop 
smoking  in  crowded  cars,  and  to  avoid 
riding  peak  hours. 

As  a  result  of  this  concerted  ef¬ 
fort,  complaints  have  reduced  so 
markedly  that  frequently  weeks  go  by 
without  a  complaint. 
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there*s  na  paint  in  this  nd»  •  • 


Dr.  Frank  B.  Robinson,  Founder  "PSYCHIANA” 


I  don’t  usually  write  a  piece  of  copy  that  ha^  no  point  in  it.  But  there  is  no  point  in  this 
piece  of  copy.  In  the  month  of  July  1943,  The  “Psychiana”  Religion  paid  Forty  Percent 
of  the  Total  Receipts  of  the  Moscow  Post  Office,  However,  in  the  month  of  August  1943, 
we  paid  over  Fifty  Percent  of  the  total  receipts.  An  increme  of  10%  in  one  month. 

Now  that  fact  doesn’t  mean  as  much  as  it  may  seem  to.  If  Moscow  was  as  large  as  New  York 
City,  and  we  paid  50%  of  its  receipts,  that  would  really  be  something.  But  Moscow  only 
has  about  6,000  people  in  it.  So  there  is  no  point  in  telling  you  that  in  August  we  paid 
more  money  to  the  local  Post  Office  than  the  rest  of  the  people  combined. 

There  is  a  point  however  in  how  this  was  made  possible.  And  a  powerful  point  too.  When 
we  decided  to  establish  The  ‘‘PSYCHIANA”  Religion,  we  had  very  little  money.  Almost 
none  at  all.  Just  enough  to  pay  for  one  full- page  BLACK  and  WHITE  ad.  What  the  re* 
suits  of  that  piece  of  BLACK  and  WHITE  advertising  were,  the  publishing  profession 
knows  well.  The  ad  cost  $400  and  brought  in  over  $25,000  worth  of  orders  for  our 
Teaching. 

Naturally,  with  results  like  that,  practically  aU  our  advertising  has  been  BLACK  and 
WHITE.  The  point  then,  is  that  if  one  has  something  of  real  merit  to  offer,  regardless 
of  whether  it  be  peas,  corned  beef,  or  religion,  the  surest  way  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  that  product  is  by  BLACK  and  WHITE  advertising.  Of  course,  what  you  have 
must  have  real  merit.  It  must  be  good.  And  The  ^^PSYCHIANA**  Religion  iS  GOOD.  It 
actually  reveals  to  men  and  women  the  Power  of  Almighty  Go€l.  That  is  what  makes  it 
good. 


The  "PSYCHIANA'  Religion^  Moscow,  idoho 

(The  only  religion  that  had  faith  enough  in  itself,  and  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  to  spend 
over  $1,000,000  in  black  and  white  advertising  ever  a  period  of  fifteen  years.) 
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Mowrer  FaxnilY  Forms 
Journalistic  Trio 

continued  from  page  13 


given.  “We  will  not  have  you  swindle 
the  public  out  of  our  han^,”  he  said. 
“We  know  just  how  that  sort  of  thing 
is  done.” 

Edgar  then  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Press  Association  and  offered 
his  resignation,  but  the  FPA  refused 
to  accept  the  resignation,  or  “to  allow 
social  and  personal  pressure  to  hinder 
them  in  the  freedom  of  their  criticism 
in  so  far  as  their  work  was  based  on 
authentic  material.”  The  fight  was 
on  and  Edgar  Mowrer  became  the 
storm  center.  At  first  the  Nazis  im¬ 
prisoned  Jewish  newspapermen  of  un¬ 
important  papers.  When  Dr.  Gold- 
mann,  correspondent  of  the  Vienna 
Neue  Freie  Presse,  was  flung  into  a 
Berlin  prison  as  reprisal  for  the  arrest 
of  some  German  newspapermen  in 
Austria,  Edgar  exploded: 

Saved  Jewish  Joeraalist 

"The  sons  of  bitches!  Why  don’t 
they  pick  on  someone  their  size?” 

Mrs.  Mowrer  again  supplies  the  de¬ 
tail  concerning  her  husband’s  actions 
leading  up  to  his  hasty  departure  from 
Germany: 

“Normally,  Edgar  is  not  very  cun¬ 
ning,”  she  wrote.  “This  time  anger 
forc^  him  to  scheme.  The  result  was 
an  offer  to  the  Nazis  to  resign  as 
president  of  the  Foreign  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  exchange  for  Goldmann’s 
immediate  release.  The  Nazis  were 
only  too  glad  to  purchase  Edgar’s 
‘defeat’  at  this  price,  and  so  between 
the  government  of  Germany  and  the 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  a  solemn  gentlemen’s  agree¬ 
ment  was  made.  Edgar  immediately 
sent  off  his  resignation  by  registered 
letter.  Dr.  Goldmann  was  released  at 
once,  and  the  Nazis  promptly  confis¬ 
cated  his  wife’s  passport,  so  that  they 
could  hold  her  as  ‘hostage’  should  he 
leave  the  coxmtry  or  adopt  an  ‘un¬ 
friendly’  attitude  to  them  .  .  .” 

Mowrer  was  given  “police  protec¬ 
tion,”  which  meant  that  four  govern¬ 
ment  detectives  followed  him  every¬ 
where.  About  Aug.  20,  1933,  Edgar 
received  from  his  chief  a  cablegram 
transmitted  by  telephone  from  Paris: 
“Get  out  of  Germany  immediately.” 
Since  he  was  planning  to  leave  Sept. 
6,  prestimably  to  become  Tokyo  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  News,  he  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  order  and  chose  to  ig¬ 
nore  it.  A  few  days  later,  however, 
the  American  Embassy  informed  Ed¬ 
gar  that  a  German  Foreign  Office  of¬ 
ficial  had  officially  warned  the  Amer¬ 
ican  government  that  unless  Edgar 
left  immediately — especially  if  he  at¬ 
tended  the  coming  Nazi  Party  Con¬ 
gress  in  Nuremberg— the  German 
government  could  not  guarantee  “his 
physical  safety.”  Edgar  took  the 
“hint”  and  left. 

!■  Fraac*  in  1940 

He  was  assigned  to  the  Paris  bureau 
in  January  of  1934  and  served  as 
Paris  correspondent  up  until  the  fall 
of  France  in  June  of  1940.  His  dis¬ 
patches  had  forecast  the  Nazi  attack 
upon  the  low  countries  and  France 
and  during  much  of  the  blitzkrieg  he 
reported  from  the  French  fighting 
front.  Following  the  collapse  of 
France,  he  wrote  the  full  story  of  the 
French  debacle — a  story  whidi  could 
not  be  told  prior  to  the  French  sur¬ 
render  due  to  censorship.  Mowrer 
moved  to  Lisbon  and  filed  a  series  of 
dispatches  revealing  in  detail  the 
causes  and  happenings  responsible  for 
the  defeat  of  “the  finest  fighting  force” 
in  Europe.  He  returned  to  U.  S.  and 
after  filing  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  a  time  as  a  special  Daily  News 


correspondent,  he  joined  the  Office  of 
War  Information. 

Edgar  Mowrer  disagreed  with  the 
U.  S.  State  Department’s  policy  of 
recognizing  Vichy  political  alliances  in 
North  Africa  at  the  time  of  American 
occupation.  He  was  refused  a  pass¬ 
port  to  North  Africa  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  he  resigned  from  OWI. 
He  then  became  a  columnist,  arrang¬ 
ing  with  Press  Alliance,  Inc.,  to  syndi¬ 
cate  his  daily  column,  which  appears 
in  the  Chicago  Sun,  New  York  Po'st 
and  other  newspapers.  He  now  di¬ 
vides  his  time  between  New  York 
and  Washington,  writing  an  outspoken 
column  on  the  international  situation. 
He  has  also  been  active  in  organizing 
non-partisan  groups  in  favor  of  a  co¬ 
operative  peace.  The  Mowrers  have 
one  daughter,  Diana  Jane,  a  student  at 
Radcliif  College. 

The  third  member  of  the  Mowrer 
journalistic  trio  is  Richard,  32-year- 
old  son  of  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  now 
enroute  to  Cairo  after  covering  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  present  war. 
Bom  in  Paris,  France,  young  Mowrer 
was  educated  in  French,  German  and 
American  schools  and  attended  North¬ 
western  University.  He  has  a  brother, 
David,  who  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  and  today  is  an 
aeronautical  engineer,  employed  in 
the  Boeing  aircraft  plant  at  Seattle. 

Cub  Reporter  in  Paris 

After  serving  as  a  cub  reporter  in 
the  Paris  office  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  Richard  Mowrer  joined 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign  serv-  ‘ 
ice  in  1932,  working  in  the  Paris  of-  | 
lice  under  Edgar  Mowrer,  his  uncle.  { 
His  first  job  was  to  operate  the  dicta-  | 
phone,  which  was  used  at  that  time 
for  transmitting  continental  news  by 
telephone  instead  of  telegraph  as  a  | 
less  expensive  means  of  communica-  i 
tion.  Richard  would  handle  the  wax  | 
cylinders  and  expand  the  messages  I 
for  cabling  to  America. 

Quiet  like  his  father,  Richard  | 
Mowrer  is  also  a  keen  student  of  mill-  | 
tary  tactics.  He  learned  his  military  ' 
science  from  his  father,  who  taught  I 
him  to  play  a  complicated  map  game 
in  which  skill  in  military  tactics  was  ' 
essential.  This  training  has  stood  him  i 
well  in  hand  and  has  demonstrated  | 
its  worth  in  his  ability  to  analyze 
military  movements  in  the  present 
war.  He  had  his  first  experience  as  I 
a  war  correspondent  covering  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  on  the  Loyalists' 
side.  There  he  saw  at  first  hand  a 
dress  rehearsal  of  the  military  tactics 
which  were  to  play  such  an  important 
part  in  World  War  II. 

After  the  Spanish  War,  Richard 
served  four  months  as  Rome  corre¬ 
spondent,  but  his  dispatches  were  con¬ 
sidered  “unfriendly”  by  the  Italian 
government  and  he  was  compelled  to  j 
leave  on  very  short  notice.  Moving  i 


to  Poland,  young  Mowrer  won  na¬ 
tional  acclaim  for  his  reporting  from 
bomb-shattered  Warsaw  at  the  time 
of  the  German  invasion.  During  the 
confusion  that  followed,  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  as  a  spy  by  the  Poles  and  nar¬ 
rowly  missed  being  shot,  but  won  his 
release.  Several  days  later  he  was  ap¬ 
prehended  by  Russian  soldiers  at  fiie 
Polish  frontier  town  of  Zaleszcyki.  He 
e  caped  during  the  night,  stripped  and 
waded  the  Dniester  River  into  Ru¬ 
mania,  later  filing  his  story  from 
Cernauti. 

After  covering  the  Balkans  and 
luter  the  Near  East,  Mowrer  moved 
into  Egypt,  where  he  again  narrowly 
c  raped  death  in  an  Italian  bombing 
IT  id  on  llie  Egyptian  desert  town  of 
Mersa  Matruh,  where  he  was  buried 
under  a  mass  of  stone  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  He  wrote  an 
exclusive  eyewitness  account  of  the 
action  of  British  warships  silencing 
Italian  shore  batteries  at  Bardia.  He 
returned  to  U.  S.  in  1941  for  a  short 
home  leave  and  then  left  for  active 
duty  on  the  Libyan  front.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fortunes  of  the  British  8th 
Army  and  saw  and  reported  the  turn 
in  the  tide  of  battle  in  favor  of  the 


United  Nations.  He  was  with  the 
British  8th  Army  when  it  drove  Rom- 
fel’s  forces  out  of  North  Africa.  He 
covered  the  American  invasion  of 
Sicily,  and  only  recently  was  a.ssigned 
to  Cairo. 

■ 

TRAGEDY  REMEMBERED 

Memorial  services  honoring  the  20 
Los  Angeles  Times  workers  who  per¬ 
ished  in  the  dynamiting  of  the  Times 
Building  in  1910  were  held  Oct.  1,  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  crime,  at  the  Times 
plot  in  Hollywood  Cemetery.  As  is 
customary,  all  work  at  the  newspaper 
was  stopped  for  one  minute  at  11 
a.m.,  coincident  with  beginning  of  the 
services. 

■ 

WANT  CEILINGS  OFF 

Montreal.  Oct.  4. — New  Brunswick 
pulpwood  dealers  and  producers, 
meeting  with  provincial  government 
officials  and  representatives  of  the 
timber  control  department,  urged  re¬ 
moval  of  pulpwood  ceiling  prices  in 
the  case  of  New  Brunswick  domestic 
mills  or.  failing  this,  a  bonus  of  $3 
per  cord. 


She  sun  Has  "The  Voice  With  A  Smile” 

War  traffic  keeps  her  busier  than  ever  hut  she 
manages  to  keep  calm  and  pleasant. 

She  still  has  “The  Voice  With  A  Smile”  even 
when  the  lights  are  thick  on  the  Long  Distance 
sw'itchboarfi  and  the  circuits  are  erttwded.  Even 
when  she  has  to  ask  you  to  — 

**Please  limit  your  call  to  •>  minutes.  Others 
are  icaiting.^’ 

That’s  to  help  everybody  get  lietter  service  and 
you  couldn’t  ask  for  a  Iretter  reason  than  that. 

nKI.I.  TELEPIIOTVE  SVKTEM 


'‘They  came  out  of  the  tun  there  u  ere  six  of  them.  When  they  tume.*  hack 
there  were  only  three . . .  As  for  me,  I  shouldn’t  be  here  to  tell  it,  I  guess,  but 
I  am.  That’s  why  I  want  to  say  a  few  ivords  to  the  people  back  home. 

want  to  thank  the  people  who  built  that  plane  of  mine.  Up  there,  our 
chances  depend  upon  the  sturdiness  and  the  workmanship  in  every  part  that 
goes  into  the  planes  si  e  fly.  It  teas  the  plane  and  the  people  who  built  it  that 
pate  me  another  chance.  ’’ 


another  chance.  The  finest  in  skill  and  workman¬ 
ship  that  we  know  how  to  give  you  is  our  job 
in  this  war . . .  building  planes  in  which  every 
part  —  every  single  rivet  —  will  help  to  bring 
you  through. 

And  when  you  come  home,  all  the  skills,  the 
knowledge  and  the  facilities  of  the  industry  that 
is  behind  you  today  will  be  a  legacy  for  your 
future  —  the  great  new  age  of  air  transportation 
to  come... LOOK  TO  THE  SKY,  AMERICA! 


To  that  brave  American  flyer,  we  at  Curtiss-Wright 
liave  this  to  say: 

The  plane  which  brought  you  back  is  one  of  a 
series  of  Curtiss-Wright  P-40  Warhawks  that  have 
been  continuously  improved  through  many  basic 
changes  in  armament,  firepower,  maneuverability 
and  speed,  since  this  war  began.  Those  improve¬ 
ments  have  come  right  from  the  proving  ground 
of  cotnhat,  with  the  help  of  men  like  you  who  fly 
them.  As  a  result,  today’sWarhawk  is  the  toughest 


and  deadliest  of  the  whole  P-40  family. 

Planes  like  yours  have  knocked  down  from 
three  to  twenty  enemy  ships  for  every  P-40  lost. 
They’ve  come  back  with  the  tail  surfaces  shot 
away,  the  fuselage  ripped  by  cannon  shell,  the 
gas  tank,  wings  and  engine  riddled,  the  hydraulic 
lines  smashed ...  In  the  worst  fighting  of  this 
war— often  against  the  most  impossible  odds  — 
they’ve  brought  pilots  like  you  safely  home. 

For  no  failure  on  our  part  shall  deprive  you  of 
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Allied  Headquarters  In  North  Africa,  June  14— 
"Allied  filthier  planes  downed  a  total  of  78 
German  and  Italian  aircraft  with  a  lots  of  12 . . . 
A  veteran  Warhawk  unit  from  the  former  Desert 
Air  Force  shutdown  20  Aait  planes  un  June  10." 


Under  U.  S.  Navy  protection,  newest  and  dead-  American  Air  Force  Headquarrers  in  China,  July 
liest  of  the  P-dO  Warhawk  series  are  being  de-  23— “Thelargestraid ever madeagainst American 
livered  to  every  Allied  fighting  front  in  the  world.  installations...  about  160  bombers  and  fighters... 
Many  squadrons  have  also  been  flown  to  battle  was  rebuffed  with  16  enemy  craft  destroyed  and 
areas  on  previously  impussible  over-water  flights.  manydamaged  by  outnumbered  P.■loV^'arhawk^." 
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COURT  RULES  AP  MEMBERSHIP  RULES  MUST  BE  MODIFIED 


Contitmed  from  page  9 
tempt  to  say  what  conditions  may  be 
imposed;  we  hold  no  more  than  that 
members  in  the  same  ‘field’  as  the  ap¬ 
plicant  shall  not  have  power  to  im¬ 
pose,  or  dispense  with,  any  conditions 
upon  his  admission,  and  that  the  by¬ 
laws  shall  affirmatively  declare  that 
the  effect  of  admission  upon  the  ability 
of  an  applicant  to  compete  with  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  same  ‘field’  shall  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  passing 
upon  his  application.” 

Upholds  Exclasivity 

It  is  of  course  true  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  may  disregard  the  last  provision 
in  the  practice,  the  court  continued; 
but  that  is  not  to  be  assumed.  “At 
any  rate,  we  think  that  the  plaintiff 
is  entitled  to  that  much  positive  as¬ 
surance  in  the  organic  law,”  it  said; 
“and  it  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  ” 

Reviewing  the  government’s  charge 
against  the  AP  by-law  which  forbids 
the  communication  of  news  by  AP  to 
non-members,  and  of  “spontaneous” 
news  by  members  to  non-members, 
the  court  noted: 

“The  defendants’  answer  as  to  the 
agreement  not  to  disclose  ‘spontaneous’ 
news  is  that  it  is  ancillary  to  the 
collection  and  transmission  to  AP. 
News,  they  argue,  as  its  very  name 
implies,  has  no  value  after  it  has 
once  been  published;  if  a  member 
were  free  to  impart  ‘spontaneous’  news 
to  others  who  could  use  it  before  AP, 
the  whole  value  of  the  grant  would 
be  gone. 

“Even  if  a  member  were  allowed  to 
impart  it  to  others  who  could  use  it 
simultaneously,  its  chief  value  would 
be  gone,  for  that  rests  upon  priority. 
As  to  the  agreement  that  the  AP  shall 
not  impart  news  collected  by  it  to 
non-members,  similar  considerations 
applyi  they  would  lose  all  benefits  of 
the  expenses  incurred  in  its  collec¬ 
tion  unless  they  had  priority. 

“It  is  well  settled,  they  continue, 
that  a  restrictive  covenant  necessary 
to  the  protection  of  property  trans¬ 
ferred  is  ‘reasonable.’  The  most  com¬ 
mon  one  is  an  agreement  not  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  buyer  of  a  business,  or 
of  a  professional  practice,  for  a  limited 
time  and  In  a  limited  territory;  but 
that,  they  insist,  is  only  one  example 
of  the  general  doctrine,  which  many 
and  various  decisions  support. 

“We  quite  agree  with  this;  taken  by 
themselves,  and  apart  from  the  re¬ 
strictions  upon  membership,  both 
agreements  would  be  valid;  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  protection  of  the  main 
purpose  that  the  member  who  fur¬ 
nishes  ‘spontaneous’  news,  or  AP  itself, 
shall  not  destroy  the  value  of  what  is 
transferred  by  making  it  available  to 
others,  before  it  can  be  published.” 

Nevertheless,  the  court  continued, 
in  all  such  cases  the  power  must  not 
be  Incident  to  a  combination  which, 
though  bound  to  admit  all  on  equal 
terms,  does  not  do  so.  Here  the  de¬ 
cision  cited  various  pertinent  decisions. 
It  said: 

“While  the  present  by-laws  as  to 
admission  are  in  force,  these  agree¬ 
ments  are  parts  of  an  unlawful  com¬ 
bination,  and  they  must  be  enjoined 
until  the  primary  wrong  is  remedied.” 

To  the  third  government  charge — 
purchase  of  all  the  shares  of  Wide 
World  Photos,  Inc. — the  court  said: 
“and — no  intent  to  monopolize  being 
shown — that  charge  necessarily  rests 
upon  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
and,  so  in  turn,  upon  whether  the 
existing  condition  between  AP  and 
Wide  World  Photos,  Inc.,  was  ‘sub¬ 
stantial.’ 

“Plainly,  it  was  not,”  the  court  as¬ 
serted.  “AP  did  not  sell  its  picture 
service  to  outsiders,  so  that  the  only 
possible  competition  of  Wide  World 


Photos,  Inc.,  was  in  diverting  from 
AP  its  members  who  might  otherwise 
have  taken  AP’s  picture  service. 

“There  were,  however,  only  seven 
AP  members  who  subscribed  to  Wide 
World  Photos,  Inc.,  and  did  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  AP  service.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  cannot  see  how  the  pur¬ 
chase  could  have  suppressed  any  but 
the  most  trivial  competition.  This  part 
of  the  complaint  must  be  dismissed.” 

The  fourth  and  last  charge,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  court,  is  the  “cartel,”  or 
agreement,  between  AP  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  that  Canadian  Press  dis¬ 
patches  shall  go  only  to  AP  members, 
and  that  AP  dispatches  shall  go  only 
to  Canadian  Press  members.  The 
court  said: 

“So  far  as  by  this  means  AP  secures 
to  its  own  members  exclusively  all 
Canadian  Press  dispatches,  the  con¬ 
tract  falls  within  the  ban  of  the  re¬ 
strictive  covenants  challenged  in  the 
second  charge. 

Cife  Freedom  of  Press 

“It  is  true  that  AP’s  only  covenant 
is  not  to  give  its  dispatches  to  news¬ 
papers  in  Canada  which  are  not 
members  of  the  Canadian  Press,  and 
that  the  anti-trust  acts  are  directed 
only  to  the  protection  of  American 
interests;  nevertheless,  that  covenant 
is  the  consideration  for  securing  to 
AP  members  a  monopoly  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  dispatches,  and  condemns 
the  contract  as  a  whole.  We  can  see 
no  reason,  however,  why,  if  admission 
to  AP  were  properly  liberalized,  it 
should  not  make  such  an  agreement 
whatever  effect  it  may  have  in  Canada. 
How  far  the  Canadian  law  might  for¬ 
bid  its  execution  there,  is  obviously 
not  for  us  to  decide. 

“In  conclusion,  it  is  perhaps  proper 
that  we  should  say  a  word  about  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  since  that  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  mentioned  in  the  briefs. 
The  effect  of  our  judgment  will  be 
not  to  restrict  AP  members  as  to 
what  they  shall  print  but  only  to  com¬ 
pel  them  to  make  their  dispatches 
accessible  to  others.  We  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  on  what  theory  that  com¬ 
pulsion  can  be  thought  relevant  to 
this  issue;  the  mere  fact  that  a  person 
is  engaged  in  publisihng  does  not 
exempt  him  from  ordinary  municipal 
law,  so  long  as  he  remains  unfettered 
in  his  own  selection  of  what  to 
publish. 

“All  that  we  do  is  to  prevent  him 
from  keeping  that  advantage  for  him¬ 
self.  The  argument  appears  to  be 
that  if  all  be  allowed  to  join  AP  it 
may  become  the  only  news  service 
and  get  a  monopoly  by  driving  out 
all  others.  That  is  perhaps  a  possi¬ 
bility,  though  it  seems  to  us  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  remote  one;  but  even  if  it 
became  an  actuality  no  public  injury 
could  result. 

“For,  if  AP  were  open  to  all  who 
wished  the  service,  could  pay  for  it 
and  were  fit  to  use  it,  it  would  be  no 
longer  a  monopoly;  a  monopoly  of  all 
those  interested'  in  an  activity  is  no 
monopoly  at  all,  for  no  one  is  excluded 
and  the  essence  of  monopoly  is  ex¬ 
clusion.  AP  would  then  be  only  a 
collective  effort  of  the  calling  as  a 
whole.  If  other  services  were  inci¬ 
dentally  driven  out,  that  would  not  be 
an  actionable  wrong. 

“A  judgment  may  therefore  be 
entered  enjoining  the  defendants  from 
continuing  to  enforce  the  by-laws 
regulating  the  admission  of  members 
in  their  present  form,  but  leaving  it 
open  to  them  to  adopt  substitutes 
which  will  restrict  admission,  pro¬ 
vided  that  member  in  the  same  ‘field’ 
as  the  applicant  shall  not  have  power 
to  impose,  or  dispense  with,  any  con¬ 
ditions  upon  his  admission,  and  that 
the  by-laws  shall  affirmatively  de¬ 
clare  that  the  effect  of  admission  upon 


the  ability  of  an  applicant  to  compete 
with  members  in  the  same  ‘field’  shall 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
passing  upon  his  application. 

“The  judgment  will  also  enjoin  the 
enforcement  of  the  restrictive  by-laws 
forbidding  members  to  communicate 
‘spontaneous’  news  to  non-members. 
(On  the  argument,  the  plaintiff  de¬ 
clared  that  it  did  not  object  to  the 
by-law  which  confines  AP  dispatches 
to  its  own  members.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  still  would  not  object,  if 
the  admission  provisions  remained  as 
they  are.  An  injunction  against  the 
enforcement  of  that  by-law  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  its  choice. 

“The  judgment  will  further  enjoin 
performance  of  the  contract,  or 
‘cartel,’  with  the  (Canadian  Press.  In 
ail  other  respects  the  ccnnplaint  will 
be  dismissed.  Such  a  judgment  will 
finally  dispose  of  all  the  issues  raised 
in  the  action  upon  the  facts  as  they 
now  are.  However,  it  is  appropriate 
and  fair  to  provide  that,  if  AP  sees 
fit  to  amend  its  by-laws  governing 
the  admission  of  m«nbers,  it  may 
have  leave  to  apply  in  this  action  for 
supplemental  relief  upon  the  new 
state  of  facts. 

“Moreover,  in  view  of  the  disorgan¬ 
ization  which  meanwhile  might  take 
place,  if  the  injunction  were  enforced 
against  the  restrictive  covenants  as 
to  the  communication  of  news  and 
against  the  Canadian  Press  contract, 
we  will  stay  these  injunctions  for  a 
period  of  120  days  after  the  judgment 
has  been  entered.  That  should  be 
time  enough  for  the  defendants  to 
decide  what  changes,  if  any,  they  care 
to  make  as  to  admission. 

“The  plaintiff  will  submit  proposed 
findings  and  a  proposed  judgment; 
and  will  serve  ffie  same  upon  the 
defendants,  who  will  submit  any  sub¬ 
stitutes  they  may  wish  within  thirty 
days  thereafter.” 

In  explaining  the  reason  for  the  dis¬ 
sent,  Judge  Swan  stated  that  the  suit 
is  found  upon  alleged  violations  of 
the  anti-trust  laws  and  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  are  charged  with  having 
agreed  to  monopolize  or  unreasonably 
to  restrain  interstate  commerce. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  to 
violate  the  anti-trust  law  the  com¬ 
bination,  whatever  its  size,  must  tend 
to  monopolize  or  to  restrain  unrea¬ 
sonably  interstate  trade. 

“Clearly  the  provisions  of  AP’s  by¬ 
laws  as  to  admission  of  members  have 
had  no  tendency  to  create  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  news-gathering — witness  the 
growth  of  U.P.,  INS,  and  other  news¬ 
gathering  agencies,”  Judge  Swan  said. 

“Nor  is  there  proof  that  they  have 
stifled  competition  between  member 
newspapers  and  other  newspaper  own¬ 
ers  or  prospective  publishers.  Not  a 
single  instance  has  been  adduced 
where  a  newspaper  failed  because  it 
lacked  an  AP  membership  or  was  not 
started  because  the  intending  pub¬ 
lisher  could  not  obtain  one.” 

On  the  contrary,  he  said,  numerous 
papers  have  attained  great  success 
without  AP  membership. 

“What,  then,  is  the  ground  for  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  by-law  provisions  have 
resulted  in  an  unreasonable  restraint 
of  trade  either  in  news-gathering  or 
in  newspaper  publishing?”  he  asked. 

“Solely  the  court’s  view  that  a  news¬ 
gathering  organization  as  large  and 
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efficient  as  AP  is  engaged  in  a  public 
calling  and  so  under  a  duty  to  admit 
all  ‘qualified’  applicants  on  equal 
terms.” 

Courts  are  ill-equipped  to  make  the 
investigations  which  should  precede  a 
determination  of  the  limitations  which 
should  be  set  upon  any  property  right 
in  news  or  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  news  gathered  by  a  private 
agency  should  be  deemed  affected 
with  a  public  interest.  Judge  Swan 
said,  adding: 

“Courts  would  be  powerless  to  pre¬ 
scribe  the  detailed  regulations  essen¬ 
tial  to  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
conferred  or  to  introduce  the  ma¬ 
chinery  required  for  enforcement  of 
such  regulations.” 

In  the  case  of  a  business  which 
was  not  recognized  as  a  public  calling 
at  common  law.  Judge  Swan  stated, 
“I  believe  it  is  sound  policy  to  leave 
to  the  Legislature  to  determine 
whether  the  public  welfare  requires 
that  all  applicants  be  served  without 
discrimination. 

‘"niis  is  particularly  true  where 
the  duty  to  serve  all  comers  does  not 
depend  upon  the  mere  nature  of  the 
occupation,  but  upon  the  fact  that 
the  particular  business  has  reached 
such  a  state  of  size  and  efficiency  as 
to  give  the  persons  whom  it  serves 
some  competitive  advantage  over  ap¬ 
plicants  whom  it  declines  to  serve.” 

The  anti-trust  acts  are  not  justifi¬ 
cation  for  imposing  on  AP  the  duty 
tc  serve  without  discrimination  all 
newspaper  applicants.  Judge  Swan 
held. 

The  AP  has  no  monopoly  on  news 
gathering,  he  added. 

“The  most  that  the  plaintiff  can 
urge  is  that  a  newspaper  which  is 
excluded  from  AP  membership  ‘op¬ 
erates  under  a  competitive  disad¬ 
vantage  with  AP  members.’  Even  if 
this  allegation  of  the  complaint,  which 
the  answer  denies,  be  accepted  as 
proved  despite  the  evidence  that  U.P. 
claims  its  service  to  be  superior  and 
many  newspapers  have  preferred  it. 
I  think  such  handicap  of  competi¬ 
tors  insufficient  to  establish  a  violation 
of  the  anti-trust  acts. 

“The  majority  opinion  intimates 
that  in  the  case  of  ordinary  goods 
it  might  not  suffice,  but  holds  that 
it  does  in  the  case  of  news  reports. 
To  my  mind  the  nature  of  a  news 
report,  which  is  the  intellectual  prod¬ 
uct  of  him  who  makes  it,  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  may  choose 
to  whom  he  will  disclose  it,  rather 
than  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is 
under  a  duty  to  disclose  it  to  all 
applicants. 

“For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  motion  for  summary 
judgment  should  be  denied.” 
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^WAR  PRODUCTS 


iFfGHrCRS  AND 
TRAINiKS 


Wings,  Wing  Tips,  Flops  and 
Outer  Wings 


Swing  Tips,  Outer  Wings,  Ailerons.  ^ 
Bomb  Doors,  Bulkbeod  Assemblies 

t  Outer  Wings.  Wing  Tips,  tonding  j 
Flops.  Bo  nb  Doors,  Ailerons,  Fins,  .| 
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SIARCHLIGHT  DRUMS 
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On  all  of  its  major  war  contracts,  Briggs  is  up  to  or 
ahead  of  schedule!  Since  early  in  1941,  the  range 
and  volume  of  Briggs  war  products  have  constantly 
increased  as  shown  by  the  above  chart. 

More  than  22  million  pounds  of  finished  aircraft 
assemblies  have  been  turned  out  by  Briggs  in  two 
short  years.  Parts  and  sub-assemblies  for  seven  war 
planes — ranging  from  trainers  and  fighters  to  heavy 
bombers — have  been  produced  as  follows:  800,000 
pounds  in  1941;  7,000,000  pounds  in  1942;  and 
14,000,000  pounds  in  the  first  three-quarters  of  1943. 

PRODUCTION  TREBLED 

The  monthly  production  rate  on  large  bomber  sec¬ 
tions  and  medium  bomber  wings  is  three  times 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  early  months  of  this  year. 
Another  vital  plane  assembly  is  coming  off  the  lines 
in  double  the  quantity  of  6  months  ago. 

Briggs  started  turning  out  deadly  fire-power  turrets 
for  bombers  at  the  end  of  1941.  By  April,  1942, 
monthly  production  was  in  three  figures.  Today. 
Briggs  is  trebling  that  production  each  month! 
Despite  the  delays  caused  by  turret  model  changes 
this  year,  shipments  in  the  first  9  months  cf  1943 
exceed  those  made  during  the  entire  year  of  1942. 

SHIPMENTS  IN  FOUR  FIGURES 

So  far  in  1943.  Briggs  has  produced  twice  as  many 
tanl:  hulls  as  during  all  of  1942.  Total  production 


from  the  date  of  the  original  shipments  is  well  up  in 
four  figures. 

Aircraft  heat  exchangers  are  now  being  produced  at 
a  rate  300',fi  higher  than  in  the  Spring  of  this  year. 
Volume  production  has  been  attained,  also,  nn 
auxiliary  airplane  gas  tanks,  a  new  Briggs  war 
product  developed  entirely  within  the  last  few 
months. 

September  shipments  of  75  mm.  shell  casings  were 
the  best  in  any  month  since  the  contract  was  under¬ 
taken.  although  new  production  techniques  and 
tooling  have  been  necessary  to  reach  high-volume 
output. 

PEAK  PRODUCTION  REACHED 

Still  another  Briggs  w  ar  product,  searchlight  drums, 
having  reached  a  peak  production  early  in  1943.  is 
continuing  to  he  manufactured  on  schedule. 

Briggs  Manufacturing  Company  is  gratified  that  it 
has  been  asked  to  play  such  a  large  part  in  the 
Nation's  war  program.  All  of  the  resources,  experi¬ 
ence  and  facilities  developed  by  Briggs  in  the  peace¬ 
time  productien  of  automobile  bodies  and  plumb¬ 
ing  ware  are  pledged  to  the  purpose  of  expanding 
w  ar  production  to  speed  the  day  of  victory. 
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N.  Y-  News  to  Drop 
300,000  Sunday 
And  75,000  Daily 

Cutting  Circulation  Volun¬ 
tarily  .  .  •  Saving  of  3.000 
Tons  of  Newsprint  a  Year 

The  New  York  News  announced  this 
week,  through  its  circulation  manager, 
W.  B.  Denhart,  that  it  would  cut  300,- 
000  papers  from  its  Sunday  circulation 
in  an  attempt  to  alleviate  the  news¬ 
print  shortage. 

The  cut,  Mr.  Denhart  said,  would 
begin  with  the  issue  of  Oct.  17  and 
would  reduce  the  circulation  of  the 
Sunday  News  from  its  present  level  of 
more  than  4,000,000  to  approximately 
3,700,000.  In  addition,  from  S0,000  to 
75,000  copies  will  be  eliminated  from 
the  Daily  News  circulation  of  more 
than  2,060,000. 

Mr.  Denhart  pointed  out  that  fewer 
than  25  newspapers  in  the  country 
have  a  daily  circulation  of  300,000 — 
the  size  of  the  Sunday  News  cut. 

The  reduction  will  save  approx¬ 
imately  3,000  tons  of  newsprint  a  year. 

“There  are  several  himdred  daily 
papers  in  the  country  with  circula¬ 
tions  up  to  25,000  which  use  an  aver¬ 
age  of  245  tons  of  newsprint  a  year,” 
Mr.  Denhart  said.  “Consequently  our 
Sunday  reduction  alone  will  save 
enough  paper  to  allow  at  least  12  daily 
papers  to  run  an  entire  year.” 

But  comparatively,  Mr.  Denhart  ex¬ 
plained,  the  drop  of  300,000  in  Sunday 
circulation  was  only  a  small  part  of 
the  job  the  News  has  been  doing  to 
conserve  newsprint. 

“By  cutting  circulation,  eliminating 
features,  refusing  advertising  and  by 
various  other  means,  the  News  will 
use  19,000  fewer  tons  of  paper  in  1943 
than  it  did  in  1941,”  he  said.  “Those 
19,000  tons  will  keep  at  least  76  small 
dailies  supplied  with  paper  for  12 
months.” 

The  first  major  effort  of  the  News 
to  reduce  its  newsprint  consumption 
was  made  last  January,  Mr.  Denhart 
said,  when  the  paper  curtailed  its 
Sunday  circulation  by  200,000  and 
raised  the  price  of  the  Sunday  edition 
from  5  cents  to  10  cents  south  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  west  of  Ohio. 

“But  that  reduction  didn’t  last,”  he 
said.  “By  September,  the  circulation 
was  back  to  3,950,000  copies,  although 
we  had  done  no  circulation  promotion. 
The  net  paid  circulation  for  the  issues 
of  Sunday,  September  26,  and  Sunday, 
October  3,  exceeded  4,000,000. 

Mr.  Denhart,  who  has  spent  a  life¬ 
time  trying  to  promote  circulation, 
remarked  that  it  was  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  sometimes  to  reduce  circulation 
than  to  increase  it. 

"Sick"  Drivers  Tie-Up 
Three  N.  Y.  Papers 

Borrowing  the  technique  adopted  by 
milk  deliverers  earlier  in  the  week  in 
New  York,  more  than  100  wholesale 
delivery  company  drivers  reported 
“sick”  Oct.  7  and  a  tie-up  of  deliveries 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  World-Telegram 
and  Daily  Mirror  in  parts  of  Brooklyn 
and  Queens  was  threatened  as  Editor 
&  Publisher  went  to  press.  Harry  F. 
Sylvester,  acting  director  of  disputes 
at  the  regional  ofiice  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  said  that  he  had  been  notified 
of  the  “sickness”  by  Edwin  F.  Corkus, 
attorney  for  13  newsdealer  companies. 

The  group  affected  is  known  as  the 
evening  wholesalers  and  the  News¬ 
paper  and  Mail  Deliverers’  Union  has 
been  negotiating  a  new  contract  for 
them  with  the  companies.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  to  go  before  the  WLB  Oct.  11. 


Joumcd-Americon 
To  5  Cents  in  N.  Y. 

John  W.  Kenney,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
tcan,  announced  on  Oct.  7  that  begin¬ 
ning  Oct.  11  the  price  of  the  week-day 
issues  of  the  Journal- American  in  New 
York  will  be  5  cents.  Increased  cost 
of  newsprint  and  its  growing  scarcity 
makes  the  5  cent  price  necessary,  he 
said. 

For  some  time  the  week  day  issues 
of  the  Joumal-American  have  sold  for 
5  cents  in  territory  beyond  the  50  mile 
zone.  On  Aug.  23  the  Journal-Amer- 
ican  increased  its  week-day  price  in 
the  suburban  area  to  5  cents. 

The  Saturday  issue  carrying  a  color 
comic  section  and  Home  Journal  Mag¬ 
azine  has  been  5  cents  for  several 
years. 

■ 

Ed  L.  Keen,  73, 

U.P.  Veteran, 

Dies  in  New  York 

Edward  Legget  Keen,  vice-president 
of  the  United  Press  Associations  for 
more  than  20  years,  died  suddenly  in 
New  York  Oct.  7.  On  a  holiday  with 
his  wife,  the  former  Miss  Carrie  Col¬ 
vin,  for  the  past  ten  days,  Mr.  Keen 
was  stricken  with  a  heart  attack 
while  seated  in  a  barber  shop  at  the 
Barbizon  Plaza.  He  was  73  years  old. 

Ed  Keen — he  signed  his  dispatches 
Ed  L  Keen,  with  no  period  after  the 
initial — was  a  veteran  among  foreign 
correspondents.  He  covered  the 
Spanish-American  war,  and  scored  a 
world-wide  beat  when  he  reported 
the  capture  of  the  insurgent  General 
Aguinaldo  by  Gen.  Frederick  Funston 
in  the  Philippines  40  years  ago.  Prior 
to  that  he  had  covered  the  Boxer  Re¬ 
bellion  in  China. 

He  joined  the  U.P.  shortly  after  its 
organization  as  New  York  bureau 
manager  and  later  was  transferred  to 
London  as  European  manager.  He 
lived  abroad,  mostly  in  London  and 
Paris  from  1911  to  1940.  For  the  past 
four  years  he  has  been  living  in  semi- 
retirement  in  Piqua,  O.,  not  far  from 
his  birthplace  in  Chillicothe,  but  until 
the  end  he  remained  in  fairly  close 
touch  with  the  U.P.  news  desk. 

Funeral  arrangements  had  not  been 
completed  when  Editor  &  Publisher 
went  to  press. 

See  More  Paper 
Cuts  in  1944 

continued  from  page  14 

and  divide  up  the  shortage  by  the 
device  of  allocation  to  whatever  degree 
is  necessary  to  avoid  failure  in  meet¬ 
ing  war  and  essential  civilian  require¬ 
ments. 

“In  the  meantime,  we  must  attack 
this  overall  problem  at  its  source, 
namely,  the  amount  of  labor  in  the 
woods.  In  the  final  analysis  we  must 
deal  in  overall  terms,  namely,  what 
uses  are  best  able  to  bear  the  burden 
of  a  decreasing  supply  of  wood  pulp 
or  most  worthy  of  the  benefits  of  an 
increasing  supply  of  pulp  wood.” 

The  witness  placed  the  inadequacy 
of  raw  material  to  permit  full  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  newsprint  mill  capacity  at 
25%. 

To  take  up  that  slack,  he  said,  WPB 
must  look  to  others — the  Canadian 
Government  for  the  import;  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  and  the  far¬ 
mers  for  the  domestic  contribution. 

Steps  taken  in  recent  weeks  to  im¬ 
prove  the  situation,  the  WPB  execu¬ 
tive  said,  include: 


(A)  The  establishment  of  a  com¬ 
bined  pulp  and  paper  committee  on 
which  are  represented  United  States, 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

(B)  Representations  have  been 
made  to  our  own  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  as  to  the  urgent  essentiality 
of  providing  adequate  manpower  in 
the  woods. 

(C)  A  request  for  the  use  of  war 
prisoners  in  the  woods. 

(D)  An  expanded  waste  paper  sal¬ 
vage  campaign. 

(E)  The  initiation  of  a  campaign 
for  wood-cutting  by  farmers. 

(F)  The  development  of  conserva¬ 
tion  measures  for  manufacture. 

(G)  The  development  of  a  price  pro¬ 
duction  policy.  The  consideration  of 
particular  areas  of  production  where 
price-control  measures  might  be  used 
as  a  stimulant  or  are  presently  acting 
as  a  deterrent  to  increased  production. 

(H)  Industry  cooperation.  The  full 
cooperation  of  the  pulp  and  paper  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  aggressively  enlisted 
both  to  increase  the  production  of 
pulpwood  and  to  conserve  the  use  of 
pulp  by  such  devices  as  use  of  sub¬ 
stitute  materials,  utilization  of  de-ink- 
ing  capacity,  and  improved  manufac¬ 
turing  methods. 

“In  asking  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  or  the  selective  service  system 
to  put  an  end  to  withdrawal  of  men 
now  engaged  in  wood  cutting,  we  are 
competing  with  the  military  services 
and  with  the  industrial  production  in¬ 
cluding  such  critical  production  as 
ships  in  the  Northwest,  Northeast,  and 
South  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  the 
Lake  States,  and  airplanes,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Northwest,”  Mr.  Boesch- 
enstein  said. 

"In  asking  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  to  treat  wood-cutting  on  a 
par  with  farming  under  Selective  Ser¬ 
vice  regulations  we  are  not  competing 
in  the  same  degree  with  agriculture 
for  the  services  of  an  individual. 
Many  agricultural  workers  are  accus¬ 
tom^  to  engaging  in  wood-cutting 
and  the  services  of  additional  num¬ 
bers  of  farm  workers  may  be  enlisted 
with  the  clarification  of  seasonal  de¬ 
ferment  status  which  we  are  advised, 
has  been  determined  this  week.” 

Letter  to  Neltee 

Nelson’s  presence  had  been  request¬ 
ed  in  a  letter  sent  to  WPB  chief  by 
Chairman  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
Congressman  referred  to  the  official 
position  taken  by  Nelson,  namely, 
that  sharp  curtailment  of  newsprint 
supply  is  inevitable  in  1944,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  such  a  conclusion  should 
be  held  in  reserve  imtil  all  facts  are 
examined. 

The  major  points  Chairman  Boren 
asked  be  covered  are: 

The  results  of  attempts  to  prevent 
further  migration  of  woods  labor. 

The  steps  taken  to  designate  manu¬ 
facture  of  newsprint  as  an  essential 
activity. 

When  a  decision  may  be  expected 
legarding  use  of  war  prisoners  for 
wood  cutting. 

Whether  WPB  has  recommendation 
for  increasing  the  domestic  supply  of 
newsprint. 

Whether  facilities  for  reconversion 
of  waste  paper  are  being  used  to 
maximum  capacity,  and  if  a  revival 
of  the  waste  paper  collection  drive 
would  relieve  the  situation. 

Whether  adjustments  in  price  of 
pulpwood  would  increase  the  overall 
supply. 

Whether  it  is  necessary  for  this 
country  to  supply  48,000  tons  of  paper 
for  lend-lease  and  other  overseas 
shipments,  in  view  of  Canada’s  larger 
supply. 

The  practicability  of  reducing  the 
weight  of  newsprint  to  increase  the 
number  of  sheets  from  the  same  ton- 


What  is  being  done  by  government 
agencies  to  reduce  paper  consump¬ 
tion. 

“We  do  not  wish  to  accept  the  in¬ 
evitability  of  further  curtailments 
without  closest  consideration  of  all  the 
facts  and  without  being  convinced  that 
every  proper  thing  which  can  be  done 
is  being  done,”  Chairman  Boren  told 
Nelson. 

It  had  been  indicated  earlier  what 
the  response  would  be  with  respect 
to  government  use.  At  the  first  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  Boren  Committee,  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago,  WPB  complained 
other  federal  agencies  not  only  had 
refused  to  curtail  but  also  had  de¬ 
clined  even  to  indicate  their  probable 
paper  needs.  Nelson  was  assured 
that  whatever  legislation  he  might 
require  to  bring  about  reduced  uses 
would  be  available  to  him.  The  effect 
of  that  assurance  seems  to  have  been 
salutary  and  progress  has  been  made 
under  the  direction  of  Harold  Boesch- 
enstein.  Coordinator  of  WPB  activities 
involving  production  and  conservation 
of  pulpwood,  pulp,  paper  and  paper 
products. 

Based  on  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice  statistics,  savings  in  government 
paper  uses  are  now  placed  at  25%. 
A  saving  of  7,800,000  ^imds  of  print¬ 
ing  papers  and  approximately  182,000,- 
000  pounds  of  chemical  wood  pulp  is 
reported  by  the  Public  Printer  cov¬ 
ering  the  GPO  printing  jobs  for  the 
federal  agencies  during  the  fiscal  year 
1943. 

Economy  measures  effected,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  statement  from  Boeschen- 
stein’s  office,  include: 

More  than  178,700,000  pounds  of 
bleached  chemical  wood  pulp  through 
substitution  of  unbleached  chemical 
wood  pulp  and  ground  wood  in  sul¬ 
phite  paper  making. 

Several  million  pounds  of  chemical 
wood  pulp  by  increasing  the  ash  con¬ 
tent  from  two  to  five  per  cent  in  speci¬ 
fications  for  rag  manifold,  bond, 
ledger,  and  index  papers. 

Three  million  pounds  of  paper 
through  substitution  of  light  for  heavy 
weight  print  papers. 

Four  million  pounds  of  paper  as  a 
result  of  elimination  and  size  revisions. 

Saving  of  800,000  pounds  of  paper 
by  introduction  of  one-half  and  three- 
quarters  sizes  of  letterheads. 

PALEY  JOINS  OWI 

William  S.  Paley,  president  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  has 
joined  the  Office  of  War  Information 
for  a  special  assignment  abroad  for  an 
unlimited  time  with  the  Psychological 
Warfare  Branch  of  AFHQ,  Elmer 
Davis,  OWI  director,  announced  in 
New  York  Oct.  7. 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOLMEN’S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 


SCANDINAVIAN  EXPORT  PAPER  CO.,  INC. 
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A  hugt  4-*ngin0  liberator  fxproM  —  Uansport  voreion  of  Iho  long-rango  Uborator  bomber  —  foket  aboard  ton*  of  military  freight  for  deUvery  to  foreign  bate*. 

SNOWPLOWS  IN  THE  SKY 


This  is  a  story  you  won’t  find  mentioned 
in  today’s  war  communiques. 

In  fact,  it’s  a  story  that  cannot  be  told  in 
full  until  after  the  war — not  without  endan¬ 
gering  the  lives  of  men  and  revealing  military 
strategy. 

But  the  War  Department  has  permitted  us 
to  tell  the  facts  you’ll  find  below. 

These  dramatic  incidents,  picked  from  the 
flight  logs  of  Liberator  Express  transport 
planes,  merely  hint  at  the  magnificent  job 
being  done  by  the  pilots  and  crews  of  the 
Army’s  Air  Transport  Command. 

Day  after  day,  on  routine  clock-like  sched¬ 
ules,  these  men  are  flying  our  global  skyways 
with  tons  of  vital  military  supplies  for  our 
world-based  fighting  forces. 

For  example,  they’ve  flown  .  .  . 

Snowplows  To  Alaska  —  When  blizzard- 


locked  military  airports  sent  out  an  SOS  for 
snowplows,  the  equipment  was  loaded  aboard  a 
Liberator  Express  and  arrived  in  time  to  clear 
the  runways. 

Gasoline  Trucks  To  Labrador  —  The  tank 
trucks  were  cut  in  half  for  shipment  by  Liberator 
Express  and  welded  together  again  at  their 
destination. 

Wounded  Men  To  Base  Hospitals  —  It  is 

estimated  that  more  than  30,000  wounded  men 
have  been  flown  from  field  to  base  hospitals  by 
Liberator  Express  transport  planes,  some  of  which 
have  flown  as  much  as  10,000  miles  in  5  days. 

Other  cargoes  flown,  with  destinations  and 
flying  time,  have  included  medical  supplies 
to  North  Africa,  27  hours — bomb  fuses  to 
Britain,  1 7  hours — aircraft  engines  to  China, 
37  hours  —  blood  plasma  to  Australia,  35 
hours  —  ammunition  to  India,  43  hours  — 
mail  to  Iceland,  13  hours — precision  tools 
to  Russia,  24  hours. 


True,  the  Liberator  Elxpress  seldom  makes 
the  headlines.  It’s  too  busy  making  sched¬ 
ules.  The  headlines  go  to  its  famous  twin — 
the  Liberator  bomber. 

But  when  the  whole  story  of  the  Liberator 
Elxpress  and  the  men  who  fly  it  can  be  told, 
it  will  be  a  heroic  chapter  in  the  history  of 
American  air  power  and  its  part  in  winning  a 
global  war.  , 

CONSOLIDATED  VULTEE  AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION  has  twelve  divisions,  lo¬ 
cated  as  follows:  San  Diego,  Calif .;  Vultee 
Field,  Calif.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Wayne, 
Mich. ;  Allentown,  Pa. ;  Tucson,  Ariz. ;  Eliza¬ 
beth  City,  N.  C. ;  Dearborn,  Mich.;  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. ;  and  Miami,  Fla.  Member,  Aircraft 
War  Production  Council. 


CONSOLIDATED  VULTEE  AIRCRAFT 


DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF: 

LIBERATOR  ......  4-«ngin«  bombar  CATALINA . patrol  bomber  VALIANT  ........  basic  trainer 

CORONADO . patrol  bomber  LIBERATOR  EXPRESS . transport  VENGEANCE . dive  bomber 


SENTINEL . “Flying  Jeep"  RELIANT . navigational  trainer 
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Canadians 
Break  Publicity 
Ban  on  RCAF 

Canadian  news  writers  brought  Em¬ 
pire  relations  into  sharp  focus  in  Lon¬ 
don  when  they  bearded  the  British 
Air  Ministry  with  a  joint  protest  at  its 
non-publicity  policy  for  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force. 

Frustrated  since  the  start  of  the  war 
by  the  Air  Ministry’s  ptdicy,  news  cor¬ 
respondents  decided  to  bring  matters 
to  a  head.  The  specific  case  cited  was 
a  tour  of  the  Mediterranean  by  a 
party  of  British  newspapermen,  to 
which  Canadians  were  not  invited, 
and  in  which  they  were  not  permitted 
to  participate.  Yet  of  the  ^yal  Air 
Force  operating  in  the  Mediterranean, 
50%  were  from  the  Dominions,  and 
30%  from  Canada  alone. 

A  story  from  Francis  H.  Fisher, 
London  manager  of  the  British  United 
Press,  broke  the  case  wide  open  in 
Cana^  Fisher  wrote  bluntly:  “If  the 
Canadian  people  want  full  news  of 
their  sons  and  brothers  and  husbands 
in  the  air  forces  fighting  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  they  will  have  to  whistle  for 
it,  because  the  British  Air  Ministry 
does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  invite 
Canadian  news  corre^Mndents.” 

Order  to  F.  t.  O. 

In  Ottawa,  the  Fisher  story  was 
brou^t  to  Air  Minister  C.  G.  PowePs 
attention.  Power  came  right  back 
widi  a  statcmoit  revealing  that  he  had 
gone  over  the  British  Air  Ministry’s 
head  and  ordered  Public  Relations  Of¬ 
ficers  in  the  Mediterranean  to  pub¬ 
licise  the  fighting  of  the  Canaifians. 
Until  this  order,  they  had  not  been 
permitted  to  do  so. 

Power  said  he  had  fought  since  early 
in  the  war  for  the  right  to  tell  of 
Canadian  airmen’s  exploits,  and  at  the 
first  for  even  the  right  to  publish  the 
names  of  Canadians  honored  for  heroic 
action. 

Canadians  number  200,000  in  the  air 
forces  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 
Canada  maintains  at  present  32  self- 
sustaining  squadrons  overseas,  and 
Canadians  comprise  over  25%  of  the 
entire  Royal  Air  Force  personnel.  For 
every  hundred  Canadians  in  Canadian 
air  force  units  overseas,  there  are 
some  thousands  in  the  RAF. 

The  Royal  Air  Force  policy  of 
anonymity  plays  no  favorites  but 
treats  airmen  from  the  Dominions  the 
same  as  airmen  fitun  London  or 
Yorkshire.  The  Air  Ministry’s  view 
is  that  the  entire  force  is  one  con¬ 
solidated  empire  air  force. 

The  Canadian  news  men  in  London 
stood  it  for  four  years.  But  they 
were  overseas  to  do  a  job,  and  part  of 
that  job  was  to  tell  Cwadian  fathers 
and  mothers  and  wives  and  sweet¬ 
hearts  how  their  boys  were  getting 
along  and  what  they  were  doing.  So 
they  took  matters  into  their  own 
hands,  and  it  looked  as  if  they  were 
going  to  get  results. 

RCAF  hi  Meier  Rale 

The  Canadian  demand  for  news  of 
the  air  force  has  been  sustained  and 
growing  as  their  numbers  increased, 
because  while  the  Canadian  Army 
waited  for  nearly  four  years  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  get  into  action,  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  was  playing  a 
major  role  ever  since  and  during  Dun¬ 
kirk  and  the  Battle  of  Britain. 

So  while  the  Mediteranean  theatre 
was  the  specific  area  named  in  the 
showdown,  it  would  be  the  precedent 
for  taking  the  lid  off  altogether  and 
giving  RCAF  a  place  in  all  conununi- 
ques.  As  Fisher  cabled,  Dominion 
newspapters,  owing  to  their  larger  size, 
were  in  position  to  give  ten  times  the 
publicity  to  Canadian  fliers. 


HAS  85  NEW  MEMBERS 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Memorial 
Post,  No.  1202,  of  the  American  Legion, 
which  in  the  last  year  has  added  85  | 

new  names  to  its  membership,  has  \ 
been  awarded  the  Kings  County 
(N.  Y.)  Legion  trophy  for  having  | 
secured  more  new  members  than  any  I 
other  post  in  the  county.  The  85 
new  members,  including  35  from  I 
World  War  II,  were  initiated  into  the 
organization  at  a  dinner  meeting  at  the  ^ 
Swedish-American  Club,  Brooklyn,  I 
Sept.  25.  Guest  of  honor  and  speaker  j 
at  the  meeting  was  Joseph  T.  Mackey, 
linotype  president.  | 

■  j 

Gas  Restrictions 
Hamper  Reporters 
In  Pittsburgh 

PiTTSBUiiCH,  Pa.,  Oct.  4 — The  Office 
of  Price  Administration  will  give  re¬ 
porters  enough  gasoline  to  get  to  work 
but  none  for  them  to  perform  their 
duties.  Classifying  the  newspaper  re-  I 
porters  along  with  salesmen,  practical 
nurses  and  physicians  who  do  not  | 
make  home  calls,  the  OPA  contends  I 
that  reporters  have  no  need  for  addi-  i 
tional  gasoline. 

In  the  case  in  question  here,  OPA 
permits  a  “B’’  caiti  of  300  niiles  a 
month  to  a  reporter,  who  has  been  for 
six  years  covering  early  morning  as¬ 
signments  to  fires,  murders,  etc.  But 
the  300  miles  isn’t  enough  to  get  the 
reporter  to  his  ofilce  and  of  course 
none  at  all  for  assignments.  Now,  the 
OPA  will  allow  enough,  if  the  local 
board  agrees,  to  get  the  reporter  to 
work,  but  still  refuses  any  for  his  oc¬ 
cupation.  I 

Successive  appeals  have  been  de¬ 
nied. 

Redscad  Nmnher  •#  Reperters 

In  letters  to  Richard  Harrison,  chief 
of  the  gasoline  rationing  branch  of 
the  OPA  in  Washington,  and  to  various 
local  and  district  officials,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  newspaper  had  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  its  reporters  with 
cars  from  10  to  two,  and  these  two  re¬ 
porters  with  cars  were  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  cover  a  metropolitan  area. 

Harrison  replied: 

“While  we  realize  that  a  certain 
amount  of  inconvenience  may  be 
caused  through  failure  to  grant  pre¬ 
ferred  mileage  for  them  in  the  course 
of  work  driving,  we  do  not  believe 
this  will  interfere  seriously  with  the 
gathering  of  news.” 

This  even  in  the  face  of  several  let¬ 
ters  from  the  reporter’s  city  editor 
who  said  it  did  interfere. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  Harrison  that 
in  other  cities  reporters  were  being 
granted  gas  under  various  pretexts. 

Radio  news  reporters  are  being  is¬ 
sued  preferred  mileage  books  and  so 
are  photographers. 

OPA  officials  have  offered  several 
methods  to  circumvent  the  rules,  such 
as  buying  another  car,  changing  the 
reporter’s  status  to  a  photographer, 
but  none  where  gasoline  could  be 
granted  without  subterfudge.  I 

Telegrams  to  Bowles 

Several  telegrams  sent  to  Chester  j 
Bowles,  OPA  general  manager,  have  I 
all  been  referred  to  Harrison  who  says 
that  reporters  need  no  extra  gas. 

'Hie  OPA  also  takes  the  position 
that  the  newspaper  industry  is  not 
classified  as  essential  even  though  it 
has  been  so  classified  by  several  other 
government  agencies. 

The  newspaper  suggested  that  the 
OPA  remove  “reporters”  from  the  in-  | 
eligible  list  and  permit  two  or  three  | 
reporters  on  metropolitan  papers  to 
qualify — those  who  are  classified  as 
emergency  men  and  not  open  the  doors 
to  all  reporters. 


Get  it  Fast! 

specify 

AIR  EXPRESS 


IF  you  want  your  orders  shipped  fastest  u'oy,  be  sure  tr 
s[)eeify  "ship  air  express”— beea use  general  instruefiori- 
such  as  "urgent”  and  "rush”  may  be  misinterpreted  by 
the  ship|H>r. 

And  it’s  especially  important  to  .specify  aik  express  if  your 
shipinent  is  vital  to  a  war  jolt,  heeause  it  saves  .something 
like  T-TO  of  the  hours  and  days  consumed  over  the  next 
fastest  means  of  shipping.  This  3-mile-a-minute  service  i> 
availahle  direct  to  more  than  .T.'SO  F.S.  cities  and  to  scores 
of  foreign  ctiuntries. 

AIR  EXPRESS  RATES  REDUCED 

As  a  result  of  the  great  volume  of  .\ir  Express  traflic  created 
hy  wartime  demands  and  the  increased  efficiency  developed 
to  satisfy  these  demands ..  .Air  Express  rates  within  the 
United  States  have  been  substantially  reduced,  in  some 
instances  as  much  as  depending  on  the  weight  of  the 

shipment  ainl  tlu*  distance  it  moves.  Consequently,  shippers 
nationwide  now  sa\e  an  average  o{W  j%  on  air  cargo  costs. 

NOTE  TO  SHIPPERS:  Ship  Early  —  a.s  somi  as  shipment 
is  read)  — to  assure  fastest  delivery.  Park  Cnmpnrtlv 
— to  conserve  \aluahle  space. 


ASK  for  our  new-  1913-H.  c.ale.nuar-bloiter.  \\  rite 
T)(‘pt.  PR-11,  Railway  Express  yXgem-y,  2.30  Park 
A\cnue,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


Phon*  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
Representing  the  AIRLINES  of  the  United  States 
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THE  NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

thanks 

THE  NATION’S  EDITORS 

for  their  important  contribution 
to  the  recently  completed  series  of  six  broadcasts 

**The  Editors  Speak** 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  NBC  “Inter-American  University  of  the  Air,”  mil¬ 
lions  of  listeners  heard  twenty-three  important  editors  speak  on  vital 
problems  confronting  the  people  of  the  nation. 

Thank  you: 

Frank  Ahlcren,  editor,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

Anna  Roosevelt  Boetticer,  associate  editor,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  editor.  Capper's  Weekly 

William  D,  Chandler,  editor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

William  L.  Chenery,  publisher.  Collier's 

Richard  W.  Clarke,  managing  editor.  New  York  Daily  Netvs 

Ralph  Cochlan,  editor  of  editorial  page,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Waldo  L.  Cook,  editor,  Springfield  Republican 

Frank  M.  Dallam,  editorial  writer.  Spokesman  Revieiv 

Josephus  Daniels,  editor,  Raleigh  News  and  Observer 

E.  Z.  Dimitman,  executive  editor,  Chicago  Sun 

Carl  D.  Groat,  editor,  Cincinnati  Post 

Wheeler  McMillen,  editor.  Farm  Journal 

Eugene  Meyer,  editor,  Washington  Post 

Robert  C.  Notson,  managing  editor,  Portland  Oregonian 

Geoffrey  Parsons,  chief  editorial  writer.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

John  Paschall,  editor,  Atlanta  Journal 

Arthur  Robb,  associate  editor.  Editor  &  Publisher 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor,  Cleveland  Press 

Harold  Severson,  associate  editor.  Southern  Agriculturist 

Chet  Shaw,  managing  editor,  Newsweek 

E.  F.  Tompkins,  chief  editorial  writer.  New  York  Journal- American 
Charles  C.  Wertenbaker,  foreign  news  editor.  Time 


This  is  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 

America’s  No.  1  Network  —  A  Service  of  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MAJORITY  OPINION  IN  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  DECISION 


continued  from  page  9 
Photos,  Inc. —  (this  in  violation  of 
Paragraph  7  of  the  Clayton  Act);  4. 
an  agreement  of  AP  with  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Press,  a  similar  organization  op¬ 
erating  in  Canada,  by  which  each  fur¬ 
nishes  its  news  exclusively  to  the 
other. 

The  defendants  have  answered,  and 
much  evidence  has  been  taken  in  the 
form  of  interrogatories,  admissions 
under  Rule  36,  examinations  before 
trial,  and  affidavits.  Upon  all  of  these 
the  plaintiff  has  now  moved  for  sum¬ 
mary  judgment  Although  upon  such 
a  motion  we  are  confined  to  such  facts 
as  are  not  disputed,  or  as  to  which  the 
dispute  does  not  raise  any  substantial 
issue,  for  reasons  that  will  appear  we 
hold  that  a  trial  will  not  be  necessary. 
The  case  is  therefore  in  posture  for 
final  disposition  both  as  to  those  mat¬ 
ters  as  to  which  we  decide  in  the 
plaintiffs  favor,  and  as  to  those  as  to 
which  we  decide  in  the  defendants’. 

AP  It  Nea-Proit  Greap 

AP  is  a  New  York  corporation  or¬ 
ganized  in  1900,  the  successor  of  an 
Illinois  corporation  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  not  a  profit-making  company,  but 
strictly  cooperative,  paying  its  ex¬ 
penses  by  assessments  levied  upon  its 
members,  and  never  declaring  any 
dividends,  although  it  has  accumulated 
large  assets.  Its  purpose,  as  its  char¬ 
ter  declares,  is  “the  collection  and  in¬ 
terchange,  with  greater  economy  and 
efficiency,  of  information  and  intelli¬ 
gence  for  publication  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers”  of  its  members. 

The  news  which  it  gathers  is  of  two 
kinds,  domestic  and  foreign;  and  orig¬ 
inally  it  relied  for  the  first  largely 
upon  the  interchanges  of  news  be¬ 
tween  members,  the  association  acting 
somewhat  as  a  clearing  house.  News 
gathered  in  this  way  on  the  spot — 
“spontaneous  news” — is  still  sent  by 
members  to  be  properly  edited  at  the 
central  offices  which  then  sends  it  out 
at  large. 

In  recent  years,  however,  although 
news  so  collected  still  remains  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  its  dispatches,  AP  has 
itself  set  up  so  many  collecting  agen¬ 
cies  that  the  importance  of  such  news 
has  much  diminished.  Similarly  as 
to  foreign  news.  Originally  AP  ob¬ 
tained  this  from  collecting  agencies 
abroad  whose  dispatches  it  received 
and  transmitted  to  its  members  after 
proper  editing.  As  it  has  grown  in 
size,  however,  it  has  set  up  its  own 
foreign  agencies  like  its  domestic  ones, 
and  has  come  to  depend  less  and  less 
upon  independent  foreign  news  gath¬ 
erers. 

Since  the  plaintiffs  chief  attack  is 
upon  the  by-laws,  we  must  state  these 
in  some  detail;  esi>ecially  those  gov¬ 
erning  the  affinission  of  members, 
which  are  the  turning  point  of  the 
whole  action,  as  will  appear.  The 
earlier  Illinois  corporation  did  not 
admit  any  applicant  over  the  veto  of 
existing  members  with  whom  the  ap¬ 
plicant  was  competing  (papers  in  the 
same  “field”  in  the  same  city).  AP. 
changed  this  by  giving  power  to  the 
members  at  large  to  overrule  such 
vetoes  by  a  four-fifths  vote. 

Very  recently,  and  after  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  showed  signs  of 
moving  against  it,  AP  reduced  the 
vote  necessary  to  overrule  a  veto,  and 
at  present  applicants  can  be  admitted 
by  a  bare  majority  vote  of  all  the 
members  at  large.  Admission  is,  how¬ 
ever,  subject  to  certain  conditions 
which  we  shall  describe  later — relaxed 
in  one  respect  after  this  action  was 
brought.  The  plaintiff  argues  from 
this  progressive  retreat,  and  from  the 
paucity  of  admissions  in  the  past  that 
— whatever  AP’s  present  surface  com¬ 


plaisance — experience  proves  that  the 
majority  always,  or  at  least  usually, 
will  yield  to  the  inevitable  pressure 
of  members  in  the  same  “field”  in 
the  same  city,  to  resist  the  admission 
of  competing  applicants. 

We  agree  that,  even  though  the  by¬ 
laws  were  valid  on  their  face,  evi¬ 
dence,  drawn  from  past  practice, 
might  be  strong  enough  to  justify  the 
inference  that  they  would  be  adminis¬ 
tered  substantially  as  though  they  had 
not  been  changed;  but  we  ou^t  to 
make  no  such  assumption  upon  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  summary  judgment,  for  we 
should  be  deciding  a  controversial  is¬ 
sue  on  which  the  defendants  would 
have  the  right  to  a  trial.  Therefore 
we  disregard  all  the  evidence  as  to 
admission  of  members  in  the  past;  not 
because  that  is  not  pertinent,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  persuasive  enough  to 
put  the  issue  beyond  substantial  ques¬ 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  defen¬ 
dants  are  entitled  to  have  us  treat  the 
by-laws  as  they  read,  they  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  have  us  assume  that  those 
motives  will  not  be  operative  in  their 
enforcement  which  ordinarily  actuate 
human  beings  similarly  situated. 

Two  Classes  of  Menbers 

Article  II  of  the  by-laws  divides 
members  into  two  classes:  “regular,” 
and  “associate.”  Only  the  “sole  owner 
of  a  newspaper  •  *  *  shall  be  eligible.” 
Every  applicant  must,  in  his  or  its  ap¬ 
plication,  describe  the  “field” — that  is 
whether  a  morning,  afternoon,  or  Sun¬ 
day  paper — in  which  his  or  its  news¬ 
paper  is  published,  and  must  specify 
the  newspaper  which  is  to  receive  the 
service.  A  member  ipso  facto  ceases 
to  be  such  when  he  ceases  to  own 
the  newspaper  described  in  his  certifi¬ 
cate,  or  when  that  newspaper  ceases 
regular  publication. 

A  “retiring  owner  may,  however, 
•  •  *  assign  his  or  its  certificate  of 
membership  to  the  succeeding  owner 
of  such  newspaper  and  such  succeed¬ 
ing  owner  shall  thereupon  become  a 
member  of  the  same  class  as  the  prede¬ 
cessor  upon  signing  the  roll  of  mem¬ 
bers,”  etc.  “When  a  change  shall  be 
made  in  the  ownership  of  any  news¬ 
paper  •  •  ♦  the  member  may  transfer 
his  or  its  certificate  of  membership 
with  his  or  its  newspaper,  and  the  new 
owner  shall  be  constituted  a  member 
of  the  same  class  as  the  predecessor 
by  virtue  of  such  assignment.” 

Article  III  provides  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  members.  The  owner  of  any 
newspaper  may  be  admitted  by  the  af¬ 
firmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
“regular”  members,  voting  in  person 
or  by  proxy  at  a  regular  meeting,  or 
at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose.  “Where  there  are  one  or 
more  existing  memberships  in  the  field 
(morning,  evening  or  Sunday)  in  the 
city  in  which  an  applicant  has  been  so 
elected,  he  or  it  shall  not  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  membership”  except  upon  the 
payment  of  “a  sum  equal  to  ten  (10) 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
regular  assessments  received  by  the 
corporation  from  members  in  the  field 
(morning,  evening  or  Sunday)  in  the 
city  in  which  the  applicant  has  been 
elected  to  membership,  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  Oct.  1,  1900,  to  the  first  day 
of  the  month  preceding  the  date  of 
the  election  of  the  applicant.”  (Until 
an  amendment  was  made  in  this  by¬ 
law  after  the  complaint  was  filed,  it 
had  provided  that  the  sum  must  also 
not  “be  less  than  three  times  the  cur¬ 
rent  aiuiual  regular  assessments.”) 

In  addition,  “the  applicant  shall  re¬ 
linquish  any  exclusive  right  that  he 
or  it  may  have  *  •  *  to  any  news  or 
news  picture  services  *  ♦  •  and  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  any  member 


or  members  in  the  field  in  the  city 

•  •  •  shall  require  the  said  news  or 
news  picture  services  •  •  *  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  such  member  •  •  *  upon  the 
same  terms  as  they  are  made  available 
to  the  applicant.”  The  moneys  paid 
by  the  applicant  are  to  be  distributed 
among  the  members  “in  the  field  in 
the  city  •  •  •  in  proportion  to  the 
regular  assessments  paid  by  them  over 
the  period  from  Oct.  1,  1900.” 

If  any  such  member  chooses  to 
release  (“waive”)  his  share,  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  burden  is  reduced  according¬ 
ly.  An  alternative  method  of  admis¬ 
sion  is  by  the  board  of  directors,  but 
this  is  limited  to  “a  field  in  a  city 
where  there  is  no  existing  member¬ 
ship,”  or,  if  there  are  one  or  more  such 
memberships,  to  cases  where  the 
“members  in  such  field  and  city  shall 
have  waived  the  payment,  in  whole 
or  in  part.” 

Article  VII  defines  the  rights  of  the 
members.  'The  regular  members  alone 
may  vote;  associate  members  may  at¬ 
tend  meetings,  but  may  not  vote; 
each  regular  member  has  one  vote  by 
virtue  of  his  membership,  and  addi¬ 
tional  votes — not  more  than  forty  for 
each  member — reckoned  at  the  rate  of 
one  vote  to  each  $25  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  bonds  which  he  holds. 

The  board  of  directors  determines 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  news 
service  to  be  received  by  a  member. 
“The  news  service  of  this  corporation 
shall  be  furnished  only  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  thereof,  or  to  newspapers  owned 
by  them  and  specified  in  their  cer¬ 
tificates  of  membership.  A  member 
shall  publish  the  news  •  ♦  •  only  in 
the  newspaper,  the  language  and  the 
place  specified  in  such  member’s  cer¬ 
tificate  of  membership  and  shall  not 
permit  any  other  use  to  be  made  of 
the  news  furnished.” 

Dctcribts  Datias  of  Members 

Article  VIII  describes  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  the  members.  “Each 
member  shall  take  the  news  service  of 
the  corporation  and  publish  the  news 
regularly  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the 
newspaper  named  in  the  certificate  of 
membership.  Each  member  shall  also 
promptly  furnish  to  the  corporation 

*  *  •  all  the  news  of  such  member’s 
district.  The  area  of  which  shall  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors.” 
“The  news  which  a  member  shall  fur¬ 
nish  *  *  *  shall  be  all  such  news  as  is 
spontaneous  in  its  origin,”  but  not  any 
other  news — especially  not  news 
“which  has  originated  through  delib¬ 
erate  and  individual  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  such  member.”  “No  member 
shall  furnish  *  •  *to  any  person  who 
is  not  a  member  the  news  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  in  advance  of  publication,” 
or  furnish  any  news  to  another  mem¬ 
ber  which  AP  is  itself  debarred  from 
furnishing  to  that  member. 

“No  member  shall  furnish  or  per¬ 
mit  anyone  to  furnish  to  anyone  not 
a  member  of  this  corporation,  the  news 
which  he  or  it  is  required  by  the  by¬ 
laws  to  supply  to  this  corporation,  or 
which  he  or  it  obtains  from  the  cor¬ 
poration  or  from  any  other  member 
by  virtue  of  his  membership.  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  associate  mem¬ 
bers  may  furnish  or  permit  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  non-members,  any  news 
which  they  are  reqmred  by  the  by¬ 
laws  to  furnish  to  the  corporation.” 

At  the  present  time,  1,274  newspa¬ 
pers  are  members  of  Associated  Press, 
of  which  303  are  morning  and  887 
evening  papers.  Of  these,  ninety-nine 
hold  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $1,000  or 
more.  Elach  of  these  having  forty 
votes,  as  we  have  said.  (These  ninety- 
nine  newspapers  thus  have  nearly  80 
per  cent  of  the  voting  power.)  After 
receiving  the  news  from  its  own  agen¬ 


cies  and  elsewhere.  Associated  Pwa 
edits  it  and  by  teletype  transmits  h 
to  the  members  and  to  them  alont. 
In  levying  assessments  upon  mem¬ 
bers  it  divides  the  United  States  into 
areas  determined  by  cities,  with  s 
surrounding  territory  generally  of  not 
more  than  ten  miles. 

The  entire  levy  is  allocated  “funda¬ 
mentally  upon  a  plan  of  distributing 
the  total  cost  •  •  •  in  proportion  to  the 
population  served  by  each  member* 
Each  allotment  is  then  divided  among 
all  the  members  in  the  same  “fi^” 
and  city  in  proportion  to  their  num¬ 
ber,  not  to  their  circulation.  In  the 
course  of  its  existence  Associated 
Press  has  acciunulated  tangible  prq). 
erty,  estimated  by  it  at  more  than 
$7,(X)0,()0<) — most  of  which  is  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  In  addition,  h 
appraises  its  “good-will”  and  other 
intangibles  at  $12,000,000. 

Molarity  of  Nawspapors  laloof 

Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  morning 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  art 
members  and  59  per  cent  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers;  the  aggregate  of  cir¬ 
culation  of  these  newspapers  is  96  per 
cent  of  the  total  circulation  of  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
and  77  per  cent  of  that  of  the  evening 
newspapers.  It  has  its  own  staff  of 
5,394,  to  whom  should  be  added  thox 
engaged  in  gathering  news  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  associate  news  services  and  of 
members. 

All  in  all  there  are  over  100,000 
persons  engaged  in  gathering  news 
which  is  transmitted  to  it.  It  has 
290,000  miles  of  leased  news  wires 
cormecting  727  cities,  and  ninety-four 
news  bureatis  in  the  United  States: 
and  it  has  offices  in  more  than  2S0 
cities  in  this  country  and  elsewhere 
Its  annual  budget  is  approximate!; 
$12,000,000.  There  are  sixty-four 
morning  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  having  a  circulation  of  over 
50,000:  all  but  one  of  these — The  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun — are  members;  and  all  but 
two  of  the  morning  papers  having  t 
circulation  of  between  25,000  and  50,- 
000  are  members. 

Aside  from  the  news  which  it  gath¬ 
ers  from  its  members  and  throu^  its 
staffs  it  contracts  with  a  number 
of  individuals  called  “string  men," 
who  also  gather  news  and  send  it  on  to 
the  proper  office,  being  paid  only  for 
what  is  accepted  and  printed. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  news 
gathering  associations  of  one  sort  or 
another  in  the  United  States;  but  of 
these,  only  two  are  comparable  in 
size  and  efficiency  with  AP — United 
Press  (which  we  shall  call  UP.)  and 
International  News  Service  (which  wo 
shall  call  INS).  UP.  is  the  larger 
It  is  a  corporation  organized  for  profit 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Reunion  on  the  Field  of  Battle 


These  are  Fairehild  alumni — hghting  men  from  Norway,  Canada, 
the  U.  S.  A. 

Though  they  come  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  these  skillful 
warriors  of  the  United  Nations  Air  Forces  have  much  in  common. 

Typical  of  thousands  of  fliers  on  every  fighting  front,  each  was 
given  an  intensive  course  in  a  Fairchild  Primary  Trainer  as  one  im¬ 
portant  step  on  the  road  to  wnning  his  wings.  Their  meeting  upon 
some  distant  airfield  is  virtually  a  reunion  of  "old  grads”  of  the 
same  Alma  Mater. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Air  Forces  choose  Fairchilds  for 
primary  training. 

There  is  the  element  of  added  safety.  For  example:  quick  take-offs 
and  steep  climbs  can  be  performed  by  novices  in  a  Fairchild  Trainer 


without  danger  of  stalling,  which  caused  so  many  fatalities  in  the 
last  war.  The  trainee,  behind  a  175  or  a  200  horsepower  Ranger 
engine,  just  "pours  on  the  coal”  and  he’s  quickly  in  the  air  with  a 
lot  of  runway  to  spare. 

And  when  it  comes  to  acrobatics,  which  give  a  trainee  an  intimate 
feel  of  the  controls  and  teach  him  instinctive  flying,  a  Fairchild  is 
the  answer  to  an  instructor’s  prayer.  No  need  to  crush  the  student’s 
confidence  by  telling  him  not  to  dive  at  200  miles  an  hour.  Just 
teach  him  all  the  tricks  in  the  bag,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  safety 
has  been  built  into  every  inch  of  every  Fairchild  Trainer. 

Maneuverability  ivith  great  safety,  and  rugged  landing  characteristics 
— for  which  all  Fairchild  trainers  are  famous — provide  the  founda¬ 
tion  stone  of  Fairchild’s  "touch  of  tomorrow  in  the  planes  of  today.’’ 


A^^AIRCHILD 


BUY  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 
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continued  from,  page  66 
Unlike  AP,  it  makes  contracts  with  its 
customers  at  stated  rates,  and  without 
any  exclusive  provision  except  that 
out  of  981  domestic  subscribers  it  has 
entered  into  “asset-value”  contracts 
with  215 — scattered  among  144  cities. 

This  means  that,  if  another  paper 
wishes  to  secure  U.P.  service  but  will 
compete  with  the  holder  of  an  “asset 
value”  contract,  the  newcomer  must 
pay  to  the  holder  the  amount  stated 
as  the  “asset-value”  of  his  contract. 
For  the  year  1941  UP.’s  expenses  were 
nearly  $7,000,000;  it  maintained  sixty- 
one  news  bureaus  and  thirty- three 
foreign  offices;  it  had  2,885  employes 
and  received  news  gathered  by  the 
staffs  of  584  domestic  newspapers  and 
454  domestic  radio  stations;  it  had 
176,000  miles  of  leased  wires. 

Maay  Use  loth 

Many  newspapers — apparently  over 
300 — which  are  members  of  AP,  also 
subscribe  to  U.P.;  it  served  40  per 
cent  in  number  and  64  per  cent  in  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  daily  morning  papers 
written  in  English,  and  45  per  cent 
in  number  and  65  per  cent  in  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  evening  newspapers. 

Of  the  sixty -four  newspapers  with 
a  circulation  of  over  50,000,  it  served 
thirty-nine.  And  of  the  for^-six  with 
a  circulation  of  between  ^,000  and 
50,000  it  served  twenty-three.  Upon 
this  motion  we  must  take  it  as  in  dis¬ 
pute  whether  the  general  opinion  in 
the  calling  is  that  the  service  of  UP. 
is  better  than  that  of  AP,  or  vice 
versa;  many  prefer  the  foreign  and 
financial  services  of  UP.;  some,  even 
its  domestic  service.  There  have  been 
instances  of  members  of  AP  sur¬ 
rendering  their  rights  and  taking  on 
UP.  service,  and  vice  versa. 

INS  is  a  department  of  a  larger  cor¬ 
poration,  organized  for  profit  like  UP. 
— the  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc. — 
which  combines  a  “straight”  news 
service,  a  news  photograph  service, 
and  a  “feature  syndicate”;  i.e.,  fur¬ 
nishing  comment  upon  the  news, 
comic  strips,  stories,  etc.  INS  alone 
incurred  expenses  in  1941  of  $2,600,- 
000;  it  had  592  subscribers,  of  whom 
338  were  newspapers,  and  182  radio 
stations;  it  maintained  thirty-two  do¬ 
mestic,  and  six  foreign  bureaus,  and 
employed  for  newsgathering  purposes 
over  2,100  persons,  including  its 
“string  men.”  In  addition,  some 
seventy-five  newspapers,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  radio  stations  furnished  it  with 
local  news.  It  maintained  a  leased 
wire  system  connecting  186  cities. 
Like  U.P.,  it  also  makes  “asset  value” 
contracts  with  its  subscribers.  Some 
newspapers  are  members  of  AP  and 
also  have  “asset  value”  contracts  with 
both  U.P.  and  INS.  This  is  true  in 
twenty-six  cities,  in  which  there  is 
either  only  one  daily  paper  or  several 
owned  in  common;  it  is  also  true  in 
eighteen  other  cities  where  the  only 
morning  or  evening  paper  is  in  the 
same  position.  In  such  cases  no  news¬ 
paper  can  obtain  any  of  the  three  ser¬ 
vices  without  a  substantial  payment 
to  the  papers  already  in  possession. 
We  insert  in  the  margin  a  table  of  the 
cost  of  admission  to  AP  in  accordance 
with  its  present  nile,  requiring  the 
payment  of  10  per  cent  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  past  assessments  paid  in  the  as¬ 
sessing  areas  since  1900.  The  “asset 
value”  of  six  of  the  U.P.  contracts 
was  under  $10,000;  of  twenty  it  was 
between  $10,000  and  $20,000;  of  fifteen, 
between  $20,000  and  $30,000;  of  six, 
between  $30,000  and  $40,000;  of  four, 
between  $40,000  and  $50,000;  of  one, 
between  $50,000  and  $60,000;  and  of 
one,  between  $60,000  and  $70,000. 
There  are  no  figures,  so  far  as  we 
can  find,  as  to  INS. 


Morning  and 
Sunday  Evening 


New  York  . $824,333.82  $575,003.49 

Chicago  .  334,250.46  342,310.35 

Dettwt  .  152,789.68  154,606.86 

Los  Angeles  .  228,126.82  134,709.80 

St.  Louis  .  182,323.42  186,882.23 

Baltimore  .  169,163.72  148,658.13 

Boston  .  253,680.16  218,917.92 

Cleveland  .  144,865.63  131,474.18 

Philadelphia  .  286,719.35  288.115.26 

Pittsburgh  .  188,598.87  147,606.41 

Washington  .  118,930.08  88,293.20 


There;  are  in  this  country,  at  least 
twenty  to  thirty  other  news  agencies 
of  various  kinds;  of  these  the  most  im¬ 
portant  are  the  Chicago  Tribune — New 
York  news  syndicate,  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  syndicate  and  the 
New  York  Times  news  syndicate.  Each 
of  these  furnishes  its  service  to  any 
subscriber  who  meets  its  terms,  but 
will  ordinarily  not  furnish  the  service 
to  two  subscribers  in  the  same  city. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  in  de¬ 
tail  the  extent  of  these  services;  they 
are  all  substantial,  but  depend  for  the 
most  part  upon  their  own  news  gath¬ 
ering,  as  they  are  forbidden  to  dis¬ 
tribute  AP  news  by  virtue  of  the  AP. 

In  competition  with  AP’s  picture 
service  is  Acme  News  Photos,  Inc. 
There  is  so  much  dispute  as  to  the 
relative  efficiency  of  these  two  ser¬ 
vices  that  we  must  take  it  that  Acme 
is  at  least  the  equal  of  AP.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  newspapers 
which  have  grown  to  very  large  size 
without  AP  service;  the  New  York 
Daily  News  is  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample,  reaching  a  circulation  of 
1,200,000  before  it  became  a  member. 
The  Chicago  Sun — which  has  never 
succeeded  in  becoming  a  member — in 
July,  1942,  had  attained  a  circulation 
of  327,000,  and  a  Sunday  circulation 
of  over  400,000. 

Among  others  of  very  substantial 
circulation  are  The  Cleveland  Press, 
The  Pittsburgh  Press,  The  East  St. 
Louis  Journal,  and  llie  Harrisburg 
Evening  News.  Until  1937  The  New 
York  Daily  Mirror,  and  until  1936 
The  New  York  Journal,  each  achieved 
extremely  large  circulations,  indeed, 
without  membership. 

Bays  Wide  World 

In  1941  AP  bought  all  the  shares  of 
Wide  World  Photos,  Inc.  This  com¬ 
pany  had  been  furnishing  news  pic¬ 
tures  to  newspapers — both  members 
of  AP  and  others;  and  it  was  in  com- 
petion  with  AP,  which  paid  $359,000 
for  its  business  in  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere  and  in  all  pxissessions  of  the 
United  States.  The  seller— The  New 
York  Times,  agreed  not  to  sell  news 
pictures  in  this  territory  for  fifteen 
years;  it  had  found  the  Wide  World 
Photos,  Inc.,  not  a  profitable  under¬ 
taking,  and  that  AP  itself  furnished 
adequate  picture  service. 

Six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  out 
of  the  1,247  members  of  AP  took  the 
AP  picture  service,  which  it  rendered 
to  members  alone.  At  the  time  of  the 
transfer,  the  Wide  World  Photos,  Inc., 
had  127  customers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world — sixty  of  whom  were  English- 
language  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  Forty-three  of  these  were 
members  of  AP  and  eighty-four  were 
not:  of  the  forty-three  AP  members 
all  but  seven  also  took  pictures  from 
AP. 

After  buying  the  shares,  AP  changed 
the  name  of  its  picture  service  to 
“Wide  World  Features,”  and  adver¬ 
tised  it  as  the  most  complete  coverage 
of  news  photographs  and  features. 
The  old  Wide  World  service  has  now 
been  discontinued  as  to  every  sub¬ 
scriber  in  the  United  States  who  is 
not  an  AP  member,  except  the  news- 
p)ap>er  PM.  One  of  the  important 
assets  purchased  was  the  “morgue,” 
i.e.,  a  large  collection  of  pictures  suit¬ 
able  for  publication. 


The  Canadian  Press  is  the  Canadian 
coimterpart  of  AP;  its  by-laws  pro¬ 
vide:  “No  member  shall  furnish  news 
•  *  •  of  The  Canadian  Press  nor  his 
own  local  news  to  which  the  corpora¬ 
tion  has  exclusive  rights,  to  any  per¬ 
son  in  Canada  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  corporation,  nor  to  any  United 
States  news  agency  or  newspopor 
other  than  The  Associated  Press  and 
its  members.  On  Nov.  1,  1935,  AP 
and  The  Canadian  Press  agreed  that 
Tlie  Canadian  Ph-ess  would  furnish  its 
news  exclusively  to  AP  outside  of  its 
own  territory,  and  would  prevent  any 
of  its  members  from  furnishing  its 
own  news  or  local  news  to  any  news- 
papors  or  agencies  other  than  AP  and 
its  members.  The  consideration  for 
this  promise  was  a  similar  promise  by 
AP  not  to  sell  to  anyone  other  than 
The  Canadian  Press  in  Canadian  ter¬ 
ritory.  On  Sept.  15,  1942,  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  had  eighty-seven  regular 
members  and  one  associate  member, 
and  in  February,  1943,  there  were  at 
least  seven  daily  newsp)ap)ers  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  which  were  not 
members  of  The  Canadian  Press.  The 
aggregate  circulation  of  members  of 
that  association  was  2,305,203;  and  of 
those  who  were  not  its  members,  116,- 
583.  U.P.  has  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary,  called  The  British  United 
Press,  which  covers  Canadian  news. 
Its  subscribers  in  Canada  are  fifty- 
three  newspapTers  and  thirty-nine  ra¬ 
dio  stations;  it  exchanges  news  with 

U. P.  All  Canadian  radio  stations 
which  are  subscribers  to  The  British 
United  Press  must  supply  their  local 
news  to  it. 

INS,  The  Chicago  Tribune  and  The 
New  York  Times  also  have  news¬ 
gathering  means  in  Canada. 

Effect  of  AP  By-laws 

The  by-laws  of  AP  are  in  effect 
agreements  between  the  members: 
that  one  which  restricts  AP  to  the 
transmission  of  news  to  members,  and 
that  which  restricts  any  member  to 
transmitting  “spontaneous”  news  to 
the  association,  are  both  contracts  in 
restraint  of  commerce.  They  restrict 
commerce  because  they  limit  the 
members’  freedom  to  relay  any  news 
to  others,  either  the  news  they  learn 
themselves  or  that  which  they  learn 
collectively  through  AP  as  their  agent. 
The  commerce  which  they  restrict  is 
interstate  commerce.  Associated  Press 

V.  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
301  U.  S.,  103. 

However,  as  everyone  now  agrees, 
since  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Standard  Oil  Company  v. 
United  States,  221  U.  S.  1,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco  Company  v.  United 
States,  221  U.  S.,  106,  restriction  alone 
is  not  enough  to  stamp  a  combination 
as  illegal;  it  must  be  “unreasonable” 
in  the  sense  that  the  common -law  un¬ 
derstood  that  word;  and  that  never 
has  been,  and  indeed  in  the  nature  of 
things  never  can  be,  defined  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms. 

Courts  must  proceed  step  by  step, 
applying  retroactively  the  standard 
proper  for  each  situation  as  it  comes 
up,  just  as  they  do  in  the  case  of 
negligence,  reasonable  notice  and  the 
like.  As  good  a  statement  as  any  of 
the  common-law  up>on  the  subject  is 
that  in  the  restatements  of  Torts 
(PGH  765,  Vol.  rV,  Comment  on  Sub¬ 
section  2);  “Decision  in  each  case  de¬ 
pends  ujMn  a  comparative  appraisal 
of  the  values  of  the  object  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  actors’  con¬ 
duct,  the  effects  of  such  conduct  and 
of  the  object  on  comp>etition  and  on 
business  enterprise,  and  the  opposing 
interests  of  the  actors  in  freedom  of 
action  and  of  the  person  harmed  in 
freedom  of  opportunity  to  do  busi¬ 
ness.” 


Again,  “self-interest,  particularly  a 
purpose  to  advance  the  business  in¬ 
terest  of  the  actors,  may  be  a  justifi¬ 
cation  even  though  the  harm  caused 
by  the  refusal”  (to  deal)  “is  intended 
to  be  the  means  of  advancing  that  in¬ 
terest.” 

There  are  some  sitxiations  in  which 
the  liabilities  have  now  become  settled. 
No  combination  fixing  prices  is  valid; 
it  is  no  excuse  that  some  such  ar¬ 
rangement  may  be  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  destructive  price  wars  or  the 
like.  Whatever  doubts  were  thrown 
upon  United  States  v.  Trenton  Pot¬ 
teries  Company,  273  U.  S.  392,  by  Ap¬ 
palachian  Coals,  Inc.  v.  United  States, 
288  U.  S.  344,  375,  and  Sugar  Insti¬ 
tutes,  Inc.,  V.  United  States,  297,  U.  S. 
553,  599,  have  been  finally  laid  in 
United  States  v.  Socony-Vacuum  Oil 
Company,  310  U.  S.  150,  210-228. 

Dafinas  Monopoly 

Again,  if  a  combination  effectively 
excludes,  or  tries  to  exclude,  out¬ 
siders  from  the  brisiness  altogether,  it 
is  a  monopoly,  or  an  incipient  monop¬ 
oly,  and  it  is  imconditionally  unlaw¬ 
ful.  Addyston  Pipe  and  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  V.  United  States,  175  U.  S.  211; 
Montague  v.  Lowry,  193  U.  S.  38; 
Fashion  Originators’  Guild  v.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  312  U.  S.  457; 
American  Medical  Association  v. 
United  States,  317  U.  S.  519. 

That  is  indeed  the  standard  type  of 
an  illicit  combination.  A  third  in¬ 
stance  is  an  attempt  indirectly  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  scope  of  a  lawful  monopoly: 
e.  g.  a  patent  or  a  copyright,  beyond 
the  terms  of  the  grant,  even  though 
the  sanction  employed  is  no  more  than 
the  monopoly  itself.  Standard  San¬ 
itary  Manufacturing  Company  v. 
United  States,  226  U.  S.  20;  Interstate 
Circuit,  Inc.,  v.  United  States,  306  U. 
S.  208;  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation  v. 
United  States,  309  U.  S.  436. 

Finally,  a  combination  may  be  il¬ 
legal  because  of  the  means  used  to 
effect  purposes  lawful  in  themselves, 
and  the  means  may  be  unlawful  al¬ 
though  it  would  not  be,  if  used  by  a 
single  person.  It  is  arguable  that  a 
boycott,  for  instance,  is  always  such 
a  means:  i.  e.  any  use  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  its  economic  power  to  force 
a  third  person  not  to  deal  with  an¬ 
other  whom  the  combination  wishes 
to  coerce. 

At  least,  there  is  language  in  the 
books  which  lends  itself  to  such  a 
conclusion.  Loewe  v.  Lawler,  208  U. 
S.  274;  Duplex  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany  V.  Dering,  254  U.  S.  443;  Bed¬ 
ford  Cut  Stone  Company  v.  Journey¬ 
men  Stonecutters  Association,  274  U. 
S.  37;  Fashion  Originators  Guild  v. 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Supra 
(312  U.  S.  457).  It  is  unnecessary  to 
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enumerate  more  of  these  means  which 
have  been  condemned,  and  indeed, 
since  they  are  generally  part  of  an 
effort  to  monopolize,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  be  sure  that  that  has  not  been 
the  basis  of  their  condemnation. 

But  these  settled  instances  are  not 
exhaustive;  they  are  only  illustrations 
of  a  general  doctrine  whose  scope 
they  do  not  measure.  When  a  situa¬ 
tion  does  not  fall  within  one  of  them 
a  court  is  forced  to  weigh  the  advan¬ 
tages  gained  by  the  combination 
against  the  injury  done  to  the  public, 
and  apparently  in  this  connection  the 
public  is  the  “purchasers  or  con¬ 
sumers”  whom  the  combination  will 
deprive  “of  the  advantages  which 
they  derive  from  free  competition.” 
(Apex  Hosiery  Company  v.  Leader, 
310  U.  S.  369,  501.) 

Grevp  ActioR  More  Seriens 

It  is  not  necessarily  enough  that  a 
combined  refusal  to  deal  with  others 
always  has  a  weightier  impact  than 
that  of  an  individual;  as  courts  have 
frequently  recognized  that  it  must 
have.  (Grenada  Lumber  Company  v. 
Mississippi,  217  U.  S.  433,  440;  Binder- 
up  V.  Pathe  Exchange,  Inc.,  263,  U. 
S.  291,  312;  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  V.  Raymond  Brothers-Clark  Com¬ 
pany,  263  U.  S.  565,  573,  574.)  That 
is  indeed  a  most  important  element, 
but  alone  it  will  not  always  serve;  a 
combination  may  be  within  its  rights, 
although  it  operates  to  the  prejudice 
of  outsiders  whom  it  excludes.  (An¬ 
derson  V.  United  States,  171  U.  S.  604; 
Appalachian  Coals,  Inc.,  v.  United 
States,  supra  [288  U.  S.  344);  Mat¬ 
thews  V.  Associated  Press,  136  N.  Y. 
333.)  This  is  illustrated  in  addition 
by  those  decisions  in  which,  although 
the  court  finally  condemned  a  trade 
association,  it  went  to  great  length  to 
find  its  apparently  innocent  regula¬ 
tions  a  cover  for  price-fixing;  the 
clear  implication  being  that,  without 
that  element,  the  combination  would 
have  been  lawful.  (Eastern  States 
Lumber  Association  v.  United  States, 
234  U.  S.  600;  American  Column  and 
Lumber  Company  v.  United  States, 
257  U.  S.  377;  United  States  v.  Amer¬ 
ican  Linseed  Oil  Company,  262  U.  S. 
371;  Sugar  Institute,  Inc.,  v.  United 
States,  supra,  597  [297  U.  S.  553].  On 
the  other  hand,  in  cases  like  Ander¬ 
son  V.  Shipowners’  Association,  272 
U.  S.  359;  Paramount  Famous  I^sky 
Corporation  v.  United  States,  282  U. 
S.  30;  and  United  States  vs.  First  Na¬ 
tional  Pictures,  Inc.,  282  U.  S.  44,  al¬ 
though  the  combination  did  not  try  to 
fix  prices,  or  altogether  to  exclude 
outsiders  from  the  industry,  but  only 
to  impose  conditions  upon  their  free¬ 
dom  of  action,  the  injury  imposed 
upon  the  public  was  found  to  out¬ 
weigh  the  benefit  to  the  combination, 
and  the  law  forbade  it.  We  can  find 
no  more  definite  guide  than  that. 

Certainly  such  a  function  is  ordi¬ 
narily  “legislative”;  for  in  a  legisla¬ 
ture  the  conflicting  interests  find  their 
respective  representation,  or  in  any 
event  can  make  their  political  power 
felt,  as  they  cannot  upon  a  court.  The 
resulting  compromises  so  arrived  at 
are  likely  to  achieve  stability,  and  to 
j  be  acquiesced  in;  which  is  justice. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
courts  are  never  called  upon  to  make 
similar  choices;  i.  e.,  to  appraise  and 
balance  the  value  of  opposed  interests 
and  to  enforce  their  preference.  The 
law  of  torts  is  for  the  most  part  the 
result  of  exactly  that  process,  and 
the  law  of  torts  has  been  judge-made, 
especially  in  this  very  branch.  Be¬ 
sides,  even  though  we  had  more 
scruples  than  we  do,  we  have  here 
a  legislative  warrant,  because  Con¬ 
gress  has  incorporated  into  the  anti¬ 
trust  acts  the  changing  staiklards  of 


the  common  law,  and  by  so  doing  has 
delegated  to  the  courts  the  duty  of 
fixing  the  standard  for  each  case. 

Congress  might  have  proceeded 
otherwise;  it  might  have  turned  the 
whole  matter  over  to  an  administra¬ 
tive  tribunal,  as  indeed  to  a  limited 
extent  it  has  done  to  tdie  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  But,  though  it 
has  acted,  it  has  left  these  particular 
controversies  to  the  courts,  where 
they  have  been  from  very  ancient 
times. 

As  we  have  said,  the  crucial  by¬ 
laws  of  AP  are  those  which  deal  with 
the  admission  of  members,  for  the 
fate  of  the  others  which  the  plaintiff 
challenges  depends  upon  them.  They 
give  power  to  the  directors  to  admit 
an  applicant  without  condition  of  any 
sort  and  without  the  consent  of  any 
of  the  members,  whenever  he  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  i>aper  in  a  “field”  in  a  city 
in  which  there  are  no  existing  mem¬ 
bers;  that  is,  in  cases  where  the  ap¬ 
plicant  is  not  competing  with  mem¬ 
bers  directly,  and  does  not  propose 
to  do  so.  So  far,  the  plaintiff  does  not 
object,  for  while  it  is  true  that  such 
an  applicant  may  still  remotely  com¬ 
pete,  that  competition  may  be  disre¬ 
garded,  as  the  defendants  themselves 
disregard  it.  When,  however,  the  ap¬ 
plicant  is  competing  in  the  same 
“field”  in  a  city  with  existing  mem¬ 
bers,  the  directors  have  no  power  to 
admit  him  except  upon  the  consent 
(“waiver”)  of  his  competitors;  and 
while  these  have  no  longer  their  for¬ 
mer  absolute  veto,  they  retain  what 
we  may  fairly  call  a  conditional  veto. 
They  may  require  the  applicant  to 
get  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  regu¬ 
lar  members  and  to  fulfill  the  en¬ 
trance  conditions  which  we  have  de¬ 
scribed. 

Public's  Interest  Overlooked 

To  put  the  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  majority,  of  whom  only  a  very 
few  can  be  competitors  of  the  appli- 
can,  certainly  gives  the  appearance  of 
of  liberalizing  admission;  and  un¬ 
questionably  it  has  somewhat  done  so. 
Indeed,  there  have  at  times  been  sharp 
election  contests,  whose  conduct  was, 
incidentally,  not  always  edifying.  But, 
although  the  change  was  some  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  competitors’  earlier  con¬ 
trol,  it  by  no  means  opened  member¬ 
ship  to  all  those  who  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  it,  if  the  public  has  an  in¬ 
terest  in  its  being  free  from  exclusion 
for  competitive  reasons,  and  if  that 
interest  is  paramount. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  only  a 
few  members  will  have  any  direct 
personal  interest  in  keeping  out  an 
applicant,  the  rest  will  not  feel  free 
to  judge  him  regardless  of  the  effect 
of  his  admission  on  his  competitors. 
Each  will  know  that  the  time  may 
come  when  he  will  hinuelf  be  feoad 
with  the  application  of  a  competitor; 
and  that  will  be  true  even  as  to  those 
in  whose  “field”  no  applicant  has 
as  yet  appeared.  Unless  he  supports 
those  who  now  object  to  the  admission 
of  their  competitor,  he  will  not  in  the 
future  be  likely  to  get  their  support 
against  his  own.  A  by-law  which 
leaves  it  open  to  members  to  vote 
solely  as  their  self-interest  may  dic¬ 
tate,  desregards  whatever  public  in¬ 
terest  may  exist.  It  remains  true 
that  the  situation  may  still  be  one  of 
those  in  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
restatement,  “self-interest  •  *  •  may 
be  a  justification  even  though  the 
harm  caused  by  the  refusal  is  intended 
to  be  the  means  of  advancing  that  in¬ 
terest”;  but,  the  opposed  interests 
must  be  assessed  and  balanced. 

So  much  for  the  power  of  competing 
members  to  insist  upon  a  vote  of  the 
majority.  The  conditions  which  they 
may  exact  when  an  applicant  secures 


such  a  vote  are  plainly  designed  in 
the  interest  of  preventing  competition. 
The  first  is  the  payment  of  10  per  cent 
of  all  the  assessment  paid  by  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  same  “field”  for  a  period 
of  over  forty  years:  the  payment  to 
be  distributed  among  those  who  have 
paid  the  assessments.  This  upon  its 
face  appears  an  exaction  designed  to 
compensate  the  applicant’s  competitors 
for  the  loss  of  their  differential  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  incidentally  to  act  as  a 
deterrent. 

The  defendants  seek  to  justify  it, 
however,  upon  the  theory  that  it 
merely  reimburses  the  competitors  for 
that  share  in  the  capital  assets  which 
they  must  yield  to  him  out  of  their 
collective  interest.  There  are  two 
answers  to  this.  First,  no  such  pay¬ 
ment  is  required  of  an  applicant  who 
does  not  compete  with  any  member, 
though  he  becomes  equally  a  co¬ 
owner  of  the  capital  assets,  and  en¬ 
titled  to  his  share  on  any  distribution. 

Second,  the  percentage  was  not  in 
fact  computed  upon  the  value  of  the 
share  in  the  capital  assets  to  which 
an  applicant  becomes  entitled  on  ad¬ 
mission,  even  though  we  include  in 
capital  such  questionable  items  as  the 
employes’  benefit  fund  (which,  it 
would  seem,  could  hardly  be  regarded 
as  beneficial  to  members)  or  the 
value  of  the  goodwill  (which,  in  part 
at  any  rate,  must  be  dependent  upon 
the  power  to  exclude  competitors). 

Entrance  Fee  Cempentertes  Rivals 

The  evidence  proves  beyond  doubt 
that,  although  the  putative  value  of 
the  assets,  tangible  and  intangible,  was 
a  factor,  the  payments  as  a  whole  were 
also  designed  to  compensate  competi¬ 
tors  for  the  loss  in  value  of  their  mem¬ 
bership,  arising  out  of  the  applicant’s 
improved  position  as  a  competitor. 

This  was  consistent  enough  with 
AP’s  position  that  membership  is  a 
purely  personal  privilege;  but  if  that 
position  be  ill  taken,  the  condition 
makes  necessary  the  appraisal  of  the 
public  interest.  The  other  condition 
is  that  an  applicant  shall  relinquish 
any  exclusive  right  of  his  own  to  any 
news,  and  news  picture  service;  and 
shall  “require”  such  service  to  be 
given  on  the  same  terms  as  he  enjoys 
it,  to  any  one  of  his  competitors  who 
demands  it.  To  require  him  to  relin¬ 
quish  his  own  exclusive  rights  may 
perhaps  be  “reasonable,”  but  certainly 
it  is  not  so  to  require  him  to  secure 
similar  rights  to  others.  That  may 
prove  a  complete  bar  to  the  admission 
of  any  applicant  who  is  already  a 
member  of  a  news  service  not  auto¬ 
matically  open  to  all  comers. 

Is  it  permissible  to  treat  member¬ 
ship  in  AP  as  a  purely  proprietary 
privilege?  It  is  not  a  monopoly  in 
the  sense  that  membership  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  up,  or  support,  even  a 
great  newspaper.  Such  papers  have 
been  foimded  and  have  thriven  with¬ 
out  it;  they  have  abandoned  it,  after 
they  have  used  it.  Indeed,  there  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  some  who  think  that  U.P.  is 
a  better  service,  at  least  in  some  de¬ 
partments,  perhaps  in  all.  But  monop¬ 
oly  is  a  relative  word. 

If  one  means  by  it  the  possession 
of  something  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  an  activity,  there  are 
few  except  the  exclusive  possession  of 
some  natural  resource  without  which 
the  activity  is  impossible.  Most 
monopolies,  like  most  patents,  give 
control  over  only  some  means  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  which  there  is  a  substitute; 
the  possessor  enjoys  an  advantage 
over  his  competitors,  but  he  can  sel¬ 
dom  shut  them  out  altogether;  his 
monopoly  is  measured  by  the  handicap 
he  can  impose. 

Fashion  Originators  Guild  v.  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  114  Fed.  (2) 


80,  85  (C.CA.2).  And  yet  that  ad¬ 
vantage  alone  may  make  a  monopoly 
unlawful.  It  would  be  possible,  for 
instance,  to  conduct  some  kind  of  a 
newspaper  without  any  news  service 
whatever;  but  nobody  will  maintain 
that,  if  AP  were  the  only  news  service 
in  existence,  the  members  could  keep 
it  wholly  to  themselves  and  reduce 
all  other  papers  to  such  news  as 
they  could  gather  by  their  own  efforts. 

The  very  virtues  of  the  founders 
which  had  achieved  their  unique  po¬ 
sition  would  force  upon  them  hospital¬ 
ity  to  applicants.  Nor  need  AP  be 
even  the  best  of  all  existing  services; 
it  might  be  enough  that  it  was  the 
largest  and  most  popular,  and  that 
there  was  a  substantial  body  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  calling  which  believed  it  to 
be  the  best.  Its  popularity  is  proved 
by  the  enormous  preponderance  of  its 
members,  both  in  number  and  in  cir¬ 
culation;  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that, 
out  of  nearly  a  thousand  members  of 
U.P.  almost  a  third  are  also  AP  mem¬ 
bers. 

No  decision  of  ours  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  two  would  convince 
those  who  may  chance  to  prefer  it; 
the  grievance  of  being  unable  to 
choose  his  own  tools  is  not  assuaged, 
when  a  court  finds  that  the  user  does 
not  understand  his  interest.  And  so, 
even  if  this  were  a  case  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  kind:  the  production  of 
fungible  goods,  like  steel,  machinery, 
clothes  or  the  like,  it  would  be  a  nice 
question  whether  the  handicap  upon 
those  excluded  from  the  combination 
should  prevail  over  the  claim  of  the 
members  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
foresight,  industry  and  sagacity. 

But  in  that  even  the  only  interest 
we  should  have  to  weigh  against  that 
of  the  members  would  be  the  interest 
of  the  excluded  newspapers.  How¬ 
ever,  neither  exclusively,  nor  even 
primarily,  are  the  interests  of  the 
newspaper  industry  conclusive;  for 
that  industry  serves  one  of  the  most 
vital  of  all  general  interests:  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  from  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  sources,  and  with  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  facets  and  colors  as  is  possible. 

That  interest  is  closely  akin  to,  if 
indeed  it  is  not  the  same  as,  the  in¬ 
terest  protected  by  the  first  amend¬ 
ment;  it  presupposes  that  right  con¬ 
clusions  are  more  likely  to  ^  gath¬ 
ered  out  of  a  multitude  of  tongues, 
than  through  any  kind  of  authoritaive 
selection.  To  many  this  is,  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be,  folly;  but  we  have  staked 
upon  it  our  all. 

News  Is  Selective 

News  is  history:  recent  history,  it 
is  true,  but  veritable  history,  never¬ 
theless;  and  history  is  not  total  recall, 
but  a  deliberate  pruning  of,  and  culling 
from,  the  flux  of  events.  Were  it  pos¬ 
sible  by  some  magic  telepathy  to  re¬ 
produce  an  occasion  in  all  its  partic¬ 
ularity,  all  reproductions  would  be 
interchangeable;  the  public  could  have 
no  choice,  provided  that  the  process 
should  be  mechanically  perfect.  But 
there  is  no  such  magic;  and  if  there 
were,  its  results  would  be  immeas¬ 
urably  wearisome,  and  utterly  fatuous. 

In  the  production  of  news  every 
step  involves  the  conscious  interven¬ 
tion  of  some  news  gatherer,  and  two 
accounts  of  the  same  event  will  never 
be  the  same.  Those  who  make  up  the 
first  record — the  reporters  on  the  spot 
— are  themselves  seldom  first-hand 
witnesses;  they  must  take  the  stories 
of  others  as  their  raw  material,  check¬ 
ing  their  veracity,  eliminating  their 
irrelevancies,  finally  producing  an  or¬ 
dered  version  which  will  evoke  and 
retain  the  reader’s  attention  and  con¬ 
vince  him  of  its  truth.  And  the  report 
so  prepared,  when  sent  to  his  su¬ 
periors,  they  in  turn  “edit,”  before 
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they  send  it  out  to  the  members;  a 
process  similar  to  the  first.  A  per¬ 
sonal  impress  is  inevitable  at  every 
stage;  it  gives  its  value  to  the  dis¬ 
patch,  which  without  it  would  be  un¬ 
readable.  So  much  for  those  items 
which  actually  appear  in  all  the  larger 
news  services,  and  which  include  all 
events  of  major  interest.  But  these 
are  not  all:  the  same  personal  choice 
which  must  figure  in  preparing  a  dis¬ 
patch,  operates  in  deciding  what  events 
are  important  enough  to  appear  at  all; 
and  about  that  men  will  differ  widely; 
as  we  often  find,  when  one  service 
"carries”  what  others  have  thought  too 
trivial;  or  may  indeed  have  missed 
altoge^er. 

Nof  latercbttafaabla 

For  these  reasons  it  is  impossible 
to  treat  two  news  services  as  inter¬ 
changeable,  and  to  deprive  a  paper 
of  tlM  bei>efit  of  any  service  of  the 
first  rating  is  to  deprive  the  reading 
public  of  means  of  information  which 
it  shoiild  have;  it  is  only  by  cross- 
lights  from  varying  directions  that  full 
illumination  can  be  secured. 

Nor  is  it  an  answer  that  the  by¬ 
law  challenged  only  applies  to  a 
“field,”  in  which  by  hypothesis  there 
is  already  an  AP  newspaper  in  which 
AP  dispatches  will  appear.  That  is 
true,  but  the  final  product  to  the 
reader  is  not  the  AP  dispatch  sim- 
pliciter;  but  how  and  where  it  appears 
in  the  paper  as  it  comes  before  him. 
That  paper  may  print  it  verbatim,  or  a 
s\immary  of  it,  or  a  part  of  it.  The 
last  two  are  certainly  as  authentically 
new  and  original  as  ^e  dispatch  itself;^ 
they  bear  somewhat  the  same  relation 
to  it  that  it  does  to  the  first  report, 
or  that  the  first  report*  does  to  the 
event  or  occasion.  And,  even  though 
the  whole  dispatch  be  printed  ver¬ 
batim,  its  effect  is  not  the  same  in 
every  paper;  it  may  be  on  the  front 
page,  or  it  may  be  in  an  obscure  cor¬ 
ner,  depending  upon  the  importance 
attached  to  it. 

The  headlines  may  plangently  call 
it  to  readers’  attention,  or  they  may 
be  formal  and  unarresting.  There  is 
no  part  of  a  newspaper  which  is  not 
the  handiwork  of  those  who  make  it 
up;  and  their  influence  is  often  most 
effective  when  most  concealed. 

But  what,  it  is  asked,  are  the  limits 
of  such  a  doctrine?  Does  it  apply  to 
the  engagement  of  a  single  reporter 
by  a  single  editor?  Suppose  the  only 
source  of  information  about  momen¬ 
tous  events  in  some  remote  region  is 
a  single  exceptionally  gifted  corres¬ 
pondent:  must  any  paper  which  en¬ 
gages  him  agree  to  admit  all  others  on 
equal  terms?  Consistently,  must  we 
not  recognize  the  overriding  public 
interest  in  his  reports,  particularly 
since  in  such  a  case  his  employer  will 
otherwise  have  a  monopoly? 

The  answer  to  such  questions  need 
not  embarrass  us:  their  pertinency 
presupposes  that  whatever  is  true  in 
small  matters,  must  be  true  in  large; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  law  is 
founded  upon  a  denial  of  exactly  that; 
for  in  law  differences  in  quantity  again 
and  again  become  decisive  differences 
in  quality. 

We  ne^  not,  therefore,  say  how  im¬ 
portant  the  control  of  news  in  any 
supposititious  case  must  be  in  order 
to  demand  relief;  it  is  enough  that 
in  the  case  at  bar  AP  is  a  vast,  in¬ 
tricately  reticulated,  organization,  the 
largest  of  its  kind,  gathering  news 
from  all  over  the  world,  the  chief 
single  source  of  news  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press,  \miversally  agreed  to  be  of 
prime  consequence.  Wherever  may 
be  the  vanishing  point  of  public  con¬ 
cern  with  any  particular  source  of 
information,  that  point  is  far  beyond 
this  service. 


Finally,  we  are  told  that  what  we 
propose  is  equivalent  to  declaring  that 
the  business  is  “clothed  with  a  public 
interest,”  and  that  that  is  beyond  the 
powers  of  a  court.  There  are  decisions 
which  so  declare,  although  we  do  not 
consider  as  among  them  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  v.  Denver  &  New 
Orleans  R.  R.  Co.,  110  U.  S.  667,  or 
the  Express  cases,  147  U.  S.  1. 

However,  we  could  even  assume 
arguendo  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
legislative  action,  courts  will  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  say  when  any  activity  has 
enough  public  importance  to  demand 
their  Intervention.  For,  although  any 
such  conclusion  is  flatly  contrary  to 
the  well-settled  common  law  of  con¬ 
tracts  in  restraint  of  trade.  Congress, 
as  we  have  said,  has  already  acted, 
and  it  has  acted  by  selecting  the 
standard  of  the  common-law  as  the 
measure  of  its  will. 

Historically  that  standard  can  only 
be  applied  by  assessing  the  public 
importance  of  the  activity  which  by 
hypothesis  has  been  restricted,  and 
practically  no  other  conceivable  stand¬ 
ard  is  rationally  available.  So  far 
therefore  as  the  conclusion,  when  the 
public  aspect  of  the  activity  prevails, 
involves  a  declaration  that  it  is 
“clothed  with  a  public  interest,"  in 
administering  the  anti-trust  acts  courts 
must  so  declare,  as  they  have  inde¬ 
pendently  of  those  acts  declared  from 
time  immemorial. 

Motfar  It  Rad  Harriag 

The  unhappy  metaphor  itself  is  or¬ 
dinarily  used  in  cases  where  a  legisla¬ 
ture  sets  up  a  developed  system  of 
positive  regulation,  with  whose  ad¬ 
ministration  it  charges  some  agency 
created  for  the  purpose.  Obviously, 
that  requires  a  legislative  decision  as 
prelude;  and  obviously,  courts  cannot 
discharge  such  duties.  But  there  is  no 
warrant  for  holding  that  the  failure 
of  Congress  specifically  to  say  that 
all  activities  are  to  be  deemed  so 
“clothed,”  whenever  the  courts  find 
them  to  be,  shall  deny  power  to  the 
courts  to  effect  the  legislative  will. 

Indeed,  the  whole  matter  is  a  red 
herring  which  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  break  the  scent.  Since 
Nebbia  v.  New  York,  291  U.  S.  502, 
there  cannot  be  any  excuse  for  mis¬ 
understanding  the  matter — there  has 
really  been  none  since  Munn  v.  Illi¬ 
nois,  94  U.  S.  113.  “If  one  embarks 
in  a  business  which  public  interest  de¬ 
mands  shall  be  regulated,  he  must 
know  regulation  will  ensue.”  “The 
phrase  •  *  •  can  in  the  nature  of 
things  mean  no  more  than  that  an  in¬ 
dustry,  for  adequate  reasons,  is  subject 
to  control  for  the  public  good.”  Nebbia 
V.  New  York  supra,  534,  536  (291 
U.  S.  502). 

Wa  conclude  therefore  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  by-laws  of  AP  unlawfully  restrict 
the  admission  of  members;  and  that 
further  enforcement  of  them  should  be 
enjoined.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
say  what  conditions  may  be  imposed; 
we  hold  no  more  than  that  members 
in  the  same  “field”  as  the  applicant 
shall  not  have  power  to  impose,  or 
dispense  with,  any  conditions  upon  his 
admission,  and  that  the  by-laws  shall 
affirmatively  declare  that  the  effect  of 
admission  upon  the  ability  of  an  ap¬ 
plicant  to  compete  with  members  in 
the  same  “field”  shall  not  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  passing  upon  his 
application. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  the  members 
may  disregard  the  last  provision  in 
practice;  but  that  is  not  to  be  as¬ 
sumed.  At  any  rate,  we  think  that  the 
plaintiff  is  entitled  to  that  much  posi¬ 
tive  assurance  in  the  organic  law;  and 
it  is  as  far  as  we  can  go. 

The  second  charge  is  against  the 
by-law  which  forbids  the  communi¬ 


cation  of  news  by  AP  to  non-mem¬ 
bers,  and  of  “spontaneous”  news  by 
members  to  non-members.  The  de¬ 
fendants’  answer  as  to  the  agreement 
not  to  disclose  “spontaneous”  news, 
that  it  is  ancillary  to  the  collection 
and  transmission  to  AP  of  that  news 
itself.  News,  they  argue — as  its  very 
name  implies — has  no  value  after  it 
has  once  been  published;  if  a  member 
were  free  to  impart  “spontaneoiis” 
news  to  others  who  could  use  it  be¬ 
fore  AP,  the  whole  value  of  the  grant 
would  be  gone.  Even  if  a  member 
were  allowed  to  impart  it  to  others 
who  could  use  it  simultaneously,  its 
chief  value  would  be  gone,  for  that 
rests  upon  priority.  As  to  ^e  agree¬ 
ment  ^at  AP  shall  not  impart  news 
collected  by  it  to  non-members,  sim¬ 
ilar  considerations  apply;  they  would 
lose  all  benefit  of  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  its  collection  imless  they 
had  priority. 

Protective  AgreeMeets 

It  is  well  settled,  they  continue,  that 
a  restrictive  covenant  necessary  to  the 
protection  of  property  transferred  is 
“reasonable.”  The  most  common  one 
is  an  agreement  not  to  compete  with 
the  buyer  of  a  business,  or  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  practice,  for  a  limited  time 
and  in  a  limited  territory;  but  that, 
they  insist,  is  only  one  example  of  the 
general  doctrine,  which  many  and  va¬ 
rious  decisions  support.  We  quite 
agree  with  all  this:  taken  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  apart  from  the  restrictions 
upon  membership,  both  agreements 
would  be  valid;  it  is  essential  to  the 
protection  of  the  main  purpose  that 
the  member  who  furnishes  “sponta¬ 
neous”  news,  or  AP  itself,  shall  not 
destroy  the  value  of  what  is  trans¬ 
ferred  by  making  it  available  to  others, 
before  it  can  be  published. 

Nevertheless,  in  all  such  cases  the 
power  mvist  not  be  incident  to  a  com¬ 
bination  which,  though  bound  to  ad¬ 
mit  all  on  equal  terms,  does  not  do  so. 
United  States  v.  Terminal  Railroad 
Association  of  St.  Louis,  224  U.  S. 
383;  United  States  v.  Great  Lakes 
Towing  Co.,  208  Fed.  Rep.  733;  af¬ 
firmed  217  Fed.  Rep.  656.  While  the 
present  by-laws  as  to  admission  are  in 
force,  these  agreements  are  parts  of 
an  unlawful  combination,  and  they 
must  be  enjoined  until  the  primary 
wrong  is  remedied. 

The  third  charge  is  the  purchase  of 
all  the  share  of  Wide  World  Photos, 
Inc.;  and — no  intent  to  monopolize 
being  shown — ^that  charge  necessarily 
rests  upon  Section  7  of  the  Clayton 
act,  and,  so  in  turn,  upon  whether  the 
existing  competition  between  AP  and 
Wide  World  Photos,  Inc.,  was  “sub¬ 
stantial,”  Plainly,  it  was  not;  AP 
did  not  sell  its  picture  service  to  out¬ 
siders,  so  that  toe  only  possible  com¬ 
petition  of  Wide  World  Photos,  Inc., 
was  in  diverting  from  AP  its  members 
who  might  otherwise  have  taken  AP's 
picture  service.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  only  seven  AP  members  who 
subscribed  to  Wide  World  Photos, 
Inc.,  and  did  not  subscribe  to  AP 
service.  In  these  circumstances  we 
cannot  see  how  toe  purchase  could 
have  suppressed  any  but  the  most 
trivial  competition.  This  part  of  toe 
complaint  must  be  dismissed. 

The  fourth  and  last  charge  is  toe 
“cartel,”  or  agreement,  between  AP 
and  The  Canadian  Press  that  Canadian 
Press  dispatches  shall  go  only  to  AP 
members,  and  that  AP  dispatches  shall 
go  only  to  Canadian  Press  members. 
So  far  as  by  this  means  AP  secures  to 
its  own  members  exclusively  all  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press  dispatches,  toe  contract 
falls  within  the  ban  of  the  restrictive 
covenants  challenged  in  the  second 
charge. 

It  is  true  that  AP’s  only  covenant 


is  not  to  give  its  dispatches  to  news, 
papers  in  Canada  which  are  not  mem- 
bers  of  The  Canadian  Press,  and  that 
toe  anti-trust  acts  are  directed  only 
to  toe  protection  of  American  inter¬ 
ests;  nevertheless,  that  covenant  is  the 
consideration  for  securing  to  AP  mem¬ 
bers  a  monopoly  of  'The  Canadian 
Press  dispatches,  and  condemns  the 
contract  as  a  whole.  We  can  see  no 
reason,  however,  why,  if  admission  to 
AP  were  properly  liberalized,  it  should 
not  make  such  an  agreement  what¬ 
ever  effect  it  may  have  in  Canada. 
How  far  toe  Canadian  law  might  for¬ 
bid  its  execution  there,  is  obviously 
not  for  us  to  decide. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  perhaps  pr(q)er 
that  we  should  say  a  word  about  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  since  that  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  mentioned  in  toe  briefi 
The  effect  of  our  judgment  will  be  not 
to  restrict  AP  members  as  to  what 
they  shall  print  but  only  to  compel 
them  to  make  their  dispatches  as- 
cessible  to  others.  We  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  on  what  theory  that  compul¬ 
sion  can  be  thought  relevant  to  this 
issue;  toe  mere  fact  that  a  person  is 
engaged  in  publishing  does  not  ex¬ 
empt  him  from  ordinary  municipal 
law,  so  long  as  he  remains  unfettered 
in  his  own  selection  of  what  to  publish. 

All  that  we  do  is  to  prevent  him 
from  keeping  that  advantage  for  him¬ 
self.  The  argument  appears  to  be  that 
if  all  be  allowed  to  join  AP  it  may 
become  toe  only  news  service  and  g^ 
a  monopoly  by  driving  out  all  others. 
That  is  perhaps  a  possibility,  though 
it  seems  to  us  an  exceedingly  remote 
one;  but  even  if  it  became  an  actuality 
no  public  injury  could  result. 

Enters  Jndgment 

For,  if  AP  were  open  to  all  who 
wished  toe  service,  could  pay  for  it 
and  were  fit  to  use  it,  it  would  be  no 
longer  a  monopoly;  a  monopoly  of  all 
those  interested  in  an  activity  is  no 
monopoly  at  all,  for  no  one  is  excluded 
and  the  essence  of  monopoly  is  ex¬ 
clusion.  AP  would  then  be  only  a 
collective  effort  of  toe  calling  as  a 
whole.  If  other  services  were  inci¬ 
dentally  driven  out,  that  would  not 
be  an  actionable  wrong. 

A  judgment  may  therefore  be  en¬ 
tered  enjoining  the  defendants  from 
continuing  to  enforce  toe  by-laws  reg¬ 
ulating  toe  admission  of  members  in 
their  present  form,  but  leaving  it  opra 
to  them  to  adopt  substitutes  which  will 
restrict  admission. 

Provided  that  members  in  the  same 
“field”  as  the  auplicant  shall  not  have 
power  to  impose,  or  dispense  with,  any 
conditions  upon  his  admission,  and 
that  toe  by-laws  shall  affirmatively 
declare  that  toe  effect  of  admission 
upon  toe  ability  of  an  applicant  to 
compete  with  members  in  toe  same 
“field”  shall  not  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  passing  upon  his  appli¬ 
cation. 

The  judgment  will  also  enjoin  the 
enforcement  of  the  restrictive  by-law* 
forbidding  members  to  communicate 
“spontaneous”  news  to  non-members. 
(On  toe  argument,  toe  plaintiff  de¬ 
clared  that  it  did  not  object  to  toe  by¬ 
law  which  confines  AP  dispatches  to 
its  own  members.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  still  would  not  object,  if 
the  admission  provisions  remained  as 
they  are.  An  injunction  against  the 
enforcement  of  that  by-law  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  its  choice. 

The  judgment  will  frirtoer  enjoin 
performance  of  the  contract,  or  “car¬ 
tel,”  with  toe  Canadian  Press.  In  all 
other  respects  toe  complaint  will  be 
dismissed.  Such  a  judgment  will 
finally  dispose  of  all  the  issues  raised 
in  the  action  upon  the  facts  as  they 
now  are.  However,  it  is  appropriate 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


The  full,  fine  flavor  of 

Schlitz  is  loved  all  the  more  because  it  is  neither  harsh  nor  bitter.  Brewed 
with  just  the  kiss  of  the  hops,  America’s  most  distinguished  brew  achieves 
the  smoothness  so  greatly  desired  by  those  who  want  fine  beer  without 


the  beer  that  made  MILWAUKEE  FAMOUS 


A  Free  Press  Is  Our  Gyrocompass 


Our  Ship  of  State  plows  on  and  on  through 
the  stormy  Sea  of  Time.  Sometimes  hurricane  and 
mountainous  waves  threaten.  Then  "the  people/’ 
Captain  of  our  Ship,  alters  the  course  slightly,  but 
only  for  a  time.  After  each  emergency  the  course 
toward  greater  freedom  is  resumed.  •  Occasion¬ 
ally  strong  opinioned  patriots  among  us,  thinking 
their  sights  of  the  stars  more  accurate,  feel  they 
should  captain  the  ship.  That  they  can  find  a 
shorter  course.  Other  equally  patriotic  men,  cer¬ 
tain  we  are  heading  for  dangerous  reefs,  want  to 
take  a  slower  route,  or  even  to  drop  anchor  and 


hold  our  position.  •  But  our  American  form  of 
government  by  the  people  has  already  proved 
more  successful  in  reaching  high  living  standards 
than  has  any  other  kind  of  rule.  •  And  so  long 
as  our  free  press  continues  to  air  all  angles  of 
opinion,  and  keep  all  the  people  fully  informed 
and  educated,  the  composite  intelligence  of  the 
people  will  keep  our  Ship  of  State  on  a  safe 
course.  •  Here  in  America  the  gyrocompass  that 
corrects  magnetic  errors  is  freedom  of  the  Press... 
valuable  instrument  of  a  sovereign  people  in  sail¬ 
ing  our  Ship  of  State  toward  the  better  life. 
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Part  II  of  AN  PA  Mail  Meeting  Issued 

Reporl-  Covers  Mailroom  Problems,  Color,  Roto, 
Advertising  Problems — 91  Papers  Participate 


PART  II  of  the  American  Newspaper 

Publisher  Association’s  “Mechanical 
Conference  by  Mail,”  conducted  by  the 
Mechanical  Department,  managed  by 
Walter  E.  Wines,  was  released  last 
month  in  Mechanical  Bulletin  289. 

This  second  portion  of  the  report 
covers  mailroom  problems,  color,  roto, 
and  advertising  problems. 

The  first  report,  issued  in  August, 
covered  a  “session”  on  engraving 
problems.  It  was  published  in  full  in 
the  Equipment  Review  section  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  of  Sept.  11,  page  49. 

Rtplles  from  91  Papers 

Part  II  of  the  Mail  Conference  is  in 
two  sections.  Covering  mailroom 
problems,  the  first  section  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  C.  H.  Ruth,  mailroom  su¬ 
perintendent,  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Star,  and  John  A.  Burke,  production 
manager,  Gannett  Newspapers. 

The  second  section — color,  roto,  and 
advertising  problems — was  prepared 
by  A.  H.  Burns,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
John  J.  Shea,  production  manager, 
Hearst  Newspapers,  and  Mr.  Ruth. 

A  questionnaire  carrying  nine  ques¬ 
tions  was  sent  to  each  ANPA  member 
office,  according  to  the  report.  The  re¬ 
plies  received  from  91  offices  are  ab¬ 
stracted  and  published  in  the  ANPA 
Bulletin. 

On  the  subject  of  tying  and  bundling 
materials,  here  are  the  questions  and 
answers  they  elicited: 

Twlno  Widely  Used 

What  do  yon  use  for  tying  bundles — 
twine  or  wire,  or  both? 

A  breakdown  of  90  replies  reveals 
that  twine  is  used  exclusively  by  25 
newspapers;  wire  by  13;  twine  and 
wire  by  34.  Twine,  wire,  and  Tyups 
are  used  in  seven  other  plants;  twine 
and  Tyups  in  seven  others.  The  re¬ 
maining  four  newspapers  use  gummed 
tape  or  straps  in  addition  to  twine  or 
wire. 

Geographical  location  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  affect  the  type  of  tying  mate¬ 
rial  used.  One  office  reports  the  use 
of  “hop”  twine.  This  is  a  light,  cotton 
twine,  2,890  feet  to  the  pound,  costing 
41 '/2  cents  a  pound.  Another  office 
reports  the  use  of  twine  made  from 
Kentucky  hemp.  The  use  of  jute  and 
istle  twines  is  also  reported.  One  pa¬ 
per  wraps  bundles  up  to  20  papers 
with  kraft  and  pastes  the  wrapper. 
The  use  o^No.  IS^/z  wire  in  a  Gerrard 
machine  is  also  reported. 

Are  you  experiencing  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  materials  for  tying  bun¬ 
dles? 


An  analysis  of  the  87  replies  to  this 
question  reveals  that  44  newspapers 
are  experiencing  difficulties  in  obtain¬ 
ing  tying  materials;  17  have  had  no 
difficulties  to  date;  23  reported  “No”; 
three  were  drawing  on  inventory  stock. 

Difficulties  in  securing  wire  were 


reported  by  14  newspapers,  and  29 
have  found  it  difficult  to  purchase 
twine.  In  some  instances  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  available 
twine  is  of  poor  quality,  two  to  three 
months  required  for  delivery,  and  one 
reply  stated  that  orders  were  filled  on 
the  basis  of  two  months’  requirements. 

Are  you  experiencing  any  difficulty 
in  securing  kraft  paper  for  wrapping 
individual  mail  copies? 

Replies  from  87  newspapers  indi¬ 
cated  that  14  have  experienced  diffi¬ 
culty;  66  have  had  no  such  problem; 
three  have  been  drawing  on  their  in¬ 
ventories;  and  four  do  not  use  kraft. 

While  the  following  is  probably  not 
all-inclusive,  11  newspapiers  stated 
that  they  are  using  white  waste  for 
daily  single  mail,  three  are  using  old 
newspapers  for  wrappers,  and  three 
are  using  printed  waste.  Not  only 
has  kraft  paper  consumption  been  re¬ 
duced,  but  in  some  instances  this  re¬ 
duction  has  offset  difficulties  which 
otherwise  would  have  occurred  as  a 
result  of  delayed  deliveries.  A  few 
reports  state  that  it  is  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  light  weights  and  economical  sizes 
of  kraft,  and  that  60  to  90  days  are 
required  for  deliveries.  The  use  of  old 
newspapers  and  white  waste  as  wrap¬ 
pers  has  eliminated  the  former  kraft 
paper  requirements  of  two  offices. 

Have  you  taken  any  effective  steps 
to  reduce  consumption  of  wire  or 
twine  used  for  tying  bundles? 

The  answers  to  this  question  show 
that  the  most  popular  method  of  con¬ 
serving  tying  materials  is  to  use  one 
tie  on  a  bundle  instead  of  two.  This 
practice  has  ben  adopted  by  45  offices. 
In  addition,  one  office  is  now  using  two 
cross  ties  instead  of  one  across  and 
one  lengthwise.  Twenty-two  news¬ 
papers  are  using  returnable  and  reuse- 
able  tying  materials.  These  are  vari¬ 
ously  described  as  Tyups,  patent  ropes, 
tying  belts,  tie  straps,  tie  ropes,  straps 
and  sash  cord. 

Eleven  offices  have  effected  very 
considerable  savings  in  the  use  of  ty¬ 
ing  materials  by  resorting  to  bulk  de¬ 
livery  wherever  possible,  and  four  are 
mailing  papers  loose  in  mail  sacks. 
This  latter  method  has  been  used  for 
a  considerable  time  by  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  the  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune. 

Various  other  schemes  for  saving 
twine  and  wire  have  been  reported, 
but  none  of  these  is  used  by  more  than 
a  few  papers.  Among  these  expedients 
are  the  rolling  of  small  bundles  in 
pasted  kraft  wrappers,  the  use  of 
gummed  tape,  the  use  of  lighter  twine, 
substitution  of  cotton  twine  for  sisal, 
the  .salvaging  of  wire  and  twine  by 
one  method  or  another,  and  the  tying 
of  papers  in  larger  bundles.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  three  offices  re¬ 
port  that  wire  has  been  saved  by  sub- 
stitutine  twine,  whereas  one  office  re¬ 


ports  that  twine  has  been  saved  by 
substituting  wire. 

One  office  using  a  Parker  wire  tying 
machine  saves  approximately  20  feet 
of  wire  each  time  a  new  reel  is  in¬ 
stalled.  This  is  accomplished  by  splic¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  new  reel  to  the  end 
of  the  expiring  reel.  Care  is  exercised 
to  see  that  the  splice  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  cutter  on  the  ma¬ 
chine.  By  twisting  a  small  loop  in  the 
straight  part  of  the  wire,  the  splice  can 
be  shifted,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  cutter. 

Have  you  modified  your  automatic 
wire  bundling  machine  to  reduce  the 
waste  On  wire  clippings  (reducing 
length  of  staples)  ?  If  so.  please  detail 
the  method  employed. 

The  only  office  which  answered  this 
question  in  the  affirmative  is  the  Du¬ 
luth  Herald  &  News-Tribune.  The 
method  employed  there  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  wire  required  for  each  tie 
on  a  Gerrard  Model  Q  machine  was 
explained  in  detail  on  p.  82  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Bulletin  274. 

The  Toronto  Star  in  answering  this 
question  mentions  that  it  uses  the 
Wallace-Star  baler,  developed  by  the 
Star’s  engineer,  which  wel^  the  wire 
instead  of  twisting  it.  This  machine 
was  discussed  briefly  at  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  in  1942,  and  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  discussion  will  be  found 
on  pp.  73,  82  and  83  of  Mechanical 
Bulletin  274.  It  is  further  stated  that 
the  machine  makes  an  additional  sav¬ 
ing  in  wire  by  compressing  the  bundle 
before  tying. 

Mainfanonca  and  Repairs 

Are  you  having  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  wheels  for  lift  trucks  or  other  roll¬ 
ing  equipment  in  mailroom? 

Ten  newspapers  out  of  the  81  re¬ 
porting  have  experienced  difficulties  in 
obtaining  replacements.  No  difficulties 
have  been  experienced  by  26;  in  22 
plants  purchases  have  not  been  neces¬ 
sary;  and  rolling  equipment  is  not  used 
in  the  23  remaining  mailrooms. 

One  is  using  steel  wheels  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  rubber-tired  wheels,  and 
another  is  installing  laminated  wooden 
wheels  as  replacements  become  neces¬ 
sary.  One  mailroom  sends  worn,  rub¬ 
ber-faced  truck  wheels  to  the  machine 
shop  in  sets  of  four,  where  they  are 
ground  to  the  same  diameter,  thereby 
increasing  their  useful  life. 

Arc  you  rxpencHcin(t  any  difficulty  in  sc- 
(uriuff  replacement  inr  repair  ptjrts  for  fyituf 
iiiaehiiics.  iusertimf  tnarliinrs,  confcyors.  Ad- 
tlressofjraph .  Poltard-Alliutj,  or  other  mailrthwx 
cQuiputeut  If  you  have  hud  any  ditfieulty 
alouff  ttieie  Hues  and  huie  found  a  satisfactory 
.solution,  please  ttivc  us  the  hrnelit  of  your 
e.xperiencc  and  resourcefulness. 

To  this  question  49  offices  replieti  “No’*;  2 
said  **Ves**;  9  cf)mplained  of  slow  delivery; 
and  5  reported  either  that  no  repair.^  have  been 
tieedetl  or  that  a  stock  of  repair  parts  is  main¬ 
tained. 

T\\'»  <»ffioe  -  ref»f>rtrd  difficulty  In  obtaining 


partN  tor  the  l>iek  mailer.  One  t.ftiec  relent-, 
that  it  has  fteen  unable  to  secure  parts  foi 
the  Addressograph.  whereas  several  state  spe 
eirtcally  that  no  tliffieiilty  has  been  esperienced 
in  obtaining  parts  for  this  machine.  Several 
others  rejmrt  that  repair  imrts  are  made  in 
their  own  or  an  outside  shop.  One  mention'* 
paitieuinriy  that  iMariiiKs  made  from  hul>s  of 
thse.'irded  gear's  have  perform<*d  satisfactorily. 
One.  but  only  one.  news])aper  states  that  it-* 
only  difficulty  along  this  line  has  l>een  inahilit> 
to  secure  spring  wire  for  the  ci»nve>or. 

Please  tell  of  any  unusnnl  steps  you  hav* 
taken  in  mainteuonee  of  mtiilroitm  tnhit  s,  skids, 
toller  eonvey<yrs.  v/’rotg-te/ri’  etoneyors.  ot 
other  eijuipment .  to  prolong  life  or  proi’idt 
better  care. 

More  frequent  in»|Hvtion.  ele.iniiig.  atnl 
tliorough  lubrication  of  all  ni.uhinery.  and  re 
placement  ol  worn  part'*  firior  to  failure  are 
in  elfect  in  virtually  all  the  mailroom-;  from 
which  re|>orts  have  l>een  receivetl. 

One  newspaper  which  has  mailnNini  talde^ 
with  hardwood  top"  maintains  them  by  the  a|>- 
piication  of  floor  wax.  Another  other  having 
wood  top  tables  says  that  they  art*  varnished, 
waxed,  and  polished  to  a  higii  fmi.sii.  In  an 
other  mailroom  the  galvanized  metal  covering 
was  replaced  with  battleship  linoleum  which 
is  cleaned  ami  polished  each  week  with  flooi 
wax.  One  paper  has  fouinl  after  e\i»erim4nt 
ing  with  various  materials  that  lemon  oil 
applied  to  the  steel  tops  of  tables  mo.st 
effective  in  resisting  oxidation.  The  oil  is 
npplie<l  with  a  cloth  and  thoroughly  nibited. 
Iron-top  tables  in  another  offic*-  are  protected 
with  aluminum  paint.  Tallies  where  fuiste  is 
Used  are  wa.shed  daily  and  are  scraiH’d  and 
painted  every  six  montlis.  Masonite  Presd 
woo<l  tops  are  rendering  highly  satisfactory 
service  in  another  mailroom.  They  are  vat 
nished  and  waxed,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
they  will  outlive  steel  tot>s  many  times. 

In  another  mailroom  all  lar^c  iti'-erting  tables 
have  been  discarded,  and  tables  18  by  72 
inches  have  been  substituted.  These  can 
readily  be  moved  to  any  desired  location  and 
are  large  enough  for  double  inserting.  In  an 
other  mailroom  all  tables  have  In-en  provided 
with  casters  to  reduce  W’car  on  the  HrA>r  when 
moving  them  from  one  h»caii«*n  to  anotlier. 

The  exercise  of  extra  care  to  make  a  per 
feet  hook  when  joining  convey(»r  wires  has 
virtually  eliminated  broken  luioks  in  one  plant, 
.iiul  the  splicing  of  broken  cunveyf>r  wire  in 
another  plant  frequently  obviates  the  installa 
tion  of  new  wire. 

One  oflice  has  gone  so  far  as  to  install 
Alemite  grease  fittings  on  bami  trucks,  and 
another  office  has  altered  a  Pollard-Alling  ad 
dressing  machine  which  was  licsigned  for  a 
23  9*l6-inch  cutoff  so  that  it  is  now  sticces" 
fully  handling  papers  of  21^^*inch  cutoff. 

Caasarvatlon  of  Mafarlalt 

What  outstanding  contributions  to 
conservation  have  you  effected  in  your 
mailroom? 

The  outstanding  feature  ol  the  an¬ 
swers  to  this  question  is  that  45  news¬ 
papers  have  made  savings  in  the  use 
of  kraft  wrapping  paper.  Various  ex¬ 
pedients  have  been  employed  to  ac¬ 
complish  this.  Kraft  wrappers  have 
been  reduced  in  size,  and  lighter  pa¬ 
per  is  being  used.  Substitutes  for 
kraft  include  white  waste,  old  mats, 
spoiled  copies,  leftovers,  returns, 
wrappers  from  newsprint  rolls,  and 
wrappers  salvaged  from  incoming 
bundles  of  supplements,  such  as  comic, 
roto,  and  magazine  sections. 

Some  of  the  answers  to  thus  ques- 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


Says  Operator  Should  Be  Allowed 
Leeway  to  Save  Time  on  Machines 

Believes  He  Could  Use  Own  Judgment  In  Justifying 
The  "End  of  the  Line"  and  in  Editing 


By  ALAN  FLORY 

IT  WAS  MARK  TWAIN  who  said 

people  had  more  to  say  concerning 
the  weather  than  anything  else,  but 
never  did  anything  about  it,  which 
is  probably  true.  It  also  is  true  that 
newspaper  men,  especially  country 
newspap)er  men,  have  more  to  say 
about  composing  machine  operators 
than  anything  else,  and  so  far  as  this 
writer  knows,  Hugh  J.  Powell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Coffeyville  (Kan.) 
Journal,  is  the  only  one  who  ever 
recognized  that  something  might  be 
done,  and  tried  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Powell  is  not  an  operator,  al¬ 
though  he  is  one  of  those  publishers 
who  has  an  idea  there  shouldn’t  be 
anything  connected  with  the  office  that 
he  didn’t  know  something  practical 
about.  Early  he  learned  that  it  was 
the  “end  of  the  line”  that  slowed  up 
an  operator — and  unlike  most  oper¬ 
ators  and  printers  and  publishers 
who  recognize  this  fact,  he  really 
tried  to  do  something  about  it. 

Drop  Matt  at  End  of  Liao 

It  was  during  World  War  I  that 
Mr.  Powell  made  his  contribution, 
and  even  if  it  didn’t  amount  to  a 
whole  lot,  even  in  his  own  office,  at 
least  he  recognized  a  situation  that 
was  slowing  up  the  few  operators  he 
had — and  he  tried. 

Mr.  Powell’s  contribution  was  to 
permit  each  operator  to  drop  in  mats 
until  he  had  an  assembler  full,  then 
send  it  over.  His  idea  worked  this 
way: 

The  Huns  fell  back  10  miles  Tue 
sday,  and  it  was  apparent  that  their 
losses  were  great.  An  Allied  Genera 
1  said  it  was  apparent  from  the  numbe 
r  of  prisoners  t^en  and  the  German  d 
ead  that  the  Allied  offensive  had  bee 
n  a  great  victory. 

It  is  quite  likely  this  system  of 
getting  rid  of  the  hand-spacing  and 
time-consuming  “figuring”  to  get  a 
line’s  end  was  as  confusing  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  Mr.  Powell  as  it  was 
to  the  readers  of  his  paper.  But,  re¬ 
member  this,  that  out  of  all  who  have 
pondered  on  this  problem,  his  solu¬ 
tion  was  at  least  efficient  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  aim  he  sought — more  type 
from  the  few  operators  he  was  able  to 
find  this  side  of  the  Army. 

Time  has  gone  on  a  number  of 
years  since  Mr.  Powell  conceived 
that  idea,  tried  it  out,  and  gave  it 
up— quite  likely,  rather  gladly. 

But  now  there  is  another  war, 
another  shortage  of  operators  and 
newspaper  publishers  who  may  or 
may  not  know  anything  about  the 
“end  of  the  line,”  and  care  less,  are 
worrying  about  operators.  There  is 
an  idea  that  might  work  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  that  might  bring  several  lines 
where  only  a  few  came  before,  but 
to  accomplish  it,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  send  some  proof  readers  to  the 
war — or,  more  humanely,  as  far  as 
operators  are  concerned,  be  taken  out 
and  shot. 

Loses  Hhytkai 

An  operator  doesn’t  have  to  be 
very  good  to  realize  that  it  is  the 
“end  of  the  line”  that  slows  him  up, 
and,  that  causes  him  to  lose  the 
rhythm  and  motion  that  means  speed 
— no  matter  how  slow  he  is.  The 
slowest  operator  manages  a  peak 
speed,  which  for  him  and  his  situa¬ 
tion,  can  be  just  as  vital  as  that  which 


confronts  the  operator  who  turns  the 
clock  by  2:30  and  laughs  at  it  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

Hand-spacing  a  line,  even  if  the 
rules  of  his  office  permit  him  to  drop 
nut-quads  between  the  last  two  or 
three  words  and  let  the  rest  of  the 
words  in  the  line  be  separated  by 
spacebands,  is  a  time-consuming  op¬ 
eration.  Likewise,  pulling  space- 
bands  to  insert  thin  spaces  in  the 
hope  of  getting  in  an  extra  letter 
and  thus  complete  a  line,  is  time 
consuming.  Worse  than  all  else,  is 
the  danger  of  an  operator  taking  a 
chance  and  sending  in  a  line  that  is 
tight  and  shearing  the  feet  of  the  mat 
on  the  end.  He’s  a  slave  to  the  “fol¬ 
low  copy”  idea  and  in  a  day  he  loses 
many  lines. 

Maybe  he  is  a  natural  “follow  copy” 
operator,  one  of  those  guys  who  sets 
it  as  it’s  written  even  though  he 
knows  when  his  proof  comes  back 
he’ll  have  a  long  job  of  correcting. 
To  such  a  fellow,  time  means  little, 
whatever  his  daily  stint  is,  and  “to 
hell  with  the  paper.” 

And,  maybe  he  knows  the  proof¬ 
reader.  There  are  a  lot  of  real  and 
fancied  proofreaders  who  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  are  beset  on  three 
sides — the  Nazis,  the  Japs  and  “those 
guys  in  the  back  office.”  Proof¬ 
readers  like  these  “hunt  for  it” 
Their  day  is  ruined  when  they  haven’t 
caught  an  operator  at  least  once  in 
an  expensive  correction,  and  if  an 
operator  should  have  an  OK  proof 
they’ll  find  something  to  change  and 
get  a  correction. 

Oporotort  Aro  Scarce 

There’s  a  war  on,  and  operators  are 
scarce — there’s  always  an  oversupply 
of  proofreaders.  In  a  several-mach¬ 
ine  shop,  it  is  not  imcommon  to  find 
from  one  to  several  situations  vacant 
simply  because  there  are  no  men  to 
hire.  Therefore  it  seems  like  a  good 
time — only  a  temporary  time — to  try 
something  that  might  ease  the  load. 
The  only  ones  who  will  be  hurt  will 
be  the  proofreaders,  and  after  all, 
isn’t  this  war  to  secure  Freedom? 
Whose  freedom — well,  for  the  time 
being  let’s  consider  the  publisher’s 
and  the  operators’  case. 

Half  or  more  of  the  copy  that  comes 
into  a  weekly  or  small  daily  news¬ 
paper  office  is  “handed  in.”  In  the 
weekly  newspaper  office  it  is  country 
correspondence,  church  notices,  club 
meetings,  weddings  that  some  fond 
mother  thinks  no  one  else  can  write 
up,  and  a  score  of  other  things.  An 
e^tor  knows  his  “contributor’  and 
knows  whether  he  has  to  edit  the  copy 
or  not.  The  contributor,  no  matter 
what  he  or  she  writes,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  says  the  editor  changed  the 
writing,  so  the  thing  comes  down  to 
the  operator. 

To  the  operator,  and  the  proofread¬ 
er.  The  operator  is  “under  pressure” 
because  he  knows  the  office  is  short 
handed  and  waiting  for  type  to  go  to 
press.  Yet,  if  he  has  a  “frost-bitten” 
proofreader,  he’s  two  strikes  gone 
when  he  starts  a  piece.  So  what — 

Supposing  an  operator,  to  whom 
three-fourths  of  the  stuff  that  he  sets 
each  day  is  run-of-mine,  is  told  that 
he  can  use  a  little  latitude  in  figuring 
an  end  to  his  line  as  he  goes  along. 
Supposing,  as  he  nears  the  end  of 
his  line  and  he  .sees  where  a  “the” 


inserted  ahead  of  his  last  word  would 
bring  him  out  even,  or  where  the 
word  “on”  ahead  of  a  date  would 
achieve  the  same  result?  Supposing 
he  had  it  in  his  power,  as  he  went 
along — not  to  change  the  sense  of  a 
sentence  or  the  strength  of  a  state¬ 
ment — to  add  or  subtract  a  word,  or 
substitute  a  word  of  the  same  mean¬ 
ing,  if  he  could  do  it  AS  HE  WENT 
ALONG,  and  thus  achieve  a  good 
line-ending,  wouldn’t  that  be  time 
saving,  rather  than  to  hand-space  and 
get  just  the  wording  in  the  copy? 

Lot  Prootroador  Think  a  LIttIo 

Ordinarily  when  a  proofreader 
catches  an  operator  leaving  out  a 
word  he  rubs  his  hands  in  glee  and 
decides  life  is  worth  living  after  all. 
Especially  if  the  word,  or  several 
words,  are  left  out  of  a  long  para¬ 
graph  so  that  the  insertion  will  re¬ 
quire  a  lot  of  resetting. 

Why,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  operators,  and  the 
best  of  them  leave  out  words  occa¬ 
sionally,  shouldn’t  that  responsibility 
fall  upon  the  proofreader?  Who  is 
it  a  publisher  depends  upon  to  make 
the  mail — the  operator  or  the  proof¬ 
reader?  After  the  proofreader  marks 
the  omission  in  the  largest  writing 
possible  on  the  proof  sheet — what  is 
there  for  him  to  do  the  rest  of  the 
day  toward  getting  out  the  paper? 

Supposing  instead  of  a  lot  of  proof 
to  be  reset,  the  proofreader  would  fig¬ 
ure  a  little  bit?  It  wouldn’t  take 
much  time — not  near  the  time  it  would 
take  an  operator  to  reset  the  copy 
and  some  one  to  correct  the  galley 
— and  figure  out  some  words,  or  a 
sentence,  even,  that  could  be  omit¬ 
ted  to  permit  the  missed  words  to  be 
put  back  in  without  a  lot  of  grief? 

In  other  words— edit  copy  properly 
before  it  goes  to  the  machines.  Get 
the  right  dates,  right  spelling  on 
names,  and  a  dozen  other  things  that 
a  slothful  editor  will  not  do  if  he 
can  pass  the  buck.  After  the  copy 
goes  to  the  operator  give  him  a  break 
— let  him  change  it  a  little  here  and 
there  if  it  will  help  him  get  a  line 
quickly  and  finish  it  up. 

And  last  but  not  least — give  a  little 
trust  to  the  one  who  sets  your  type, 
man  who  knows  how  it’s  done,  instead 
of  leaving  the  last  word  up  to  a 
proofreader  whose  mind  is  limited  by 
the  hope  that  “I’ll  catch  them  today.” 

There’s  a  way  to  beat  this  “end  of 
the  line”  stymie,  and  an  operator, 
one  worthy  of  the  name — even  if  he 
is  a  little  slow — will  recognize  it  and 
take  advantage  of  it  to  the  betterment 
of  the  paper  on  which  he  is  working. 

Entertain  Journalists 

Distinguished  newspaper  men  from 
Panama,  Guatemala  and  Honduras 
who  have  been  visiting  this  coimtry 
as  guests  of  the  National  Press  Club 
and  the  Office  of  the  Co-ordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  were  honored 
by  the  Linotype  Company  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  and  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Roose¬ 
velt,  New  York  City,  Sept.  20. 

Joseph  T.  Mackey,  Linotype  presi¬ 
dent,  welcomed  the  guests,  and  Harry 
L.  Gage,  vice-president,  served  as 
toastmaster.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Johannes  Steel,  New  York  Post 
columnist.  Giro  Alegria,  Peruvian  au¬ 
thor;  Eugene  B.  Mirovitch,  Linotype 
vice-president  for  Latin-America,  and 
Reginald  Orcutt,  vice-president  for 
overseas. 

Officially  representing  the  three 
Central  American  countries  at  the 
luncheon  were  Roberto  de  la  Guardia, 
consul  general  of  Panama  and  brother 
of  the  president  of  that  country;  Dr. 
Gonzalo  Carias,  consul  general  of 
Honduras  and  son  of  the  president  of 
that  country,  and  Gustavo  Rivas,  con¬ 
sul  general  of  Guatemala. 


Plan  N.  E.  Medianical 
Mealing  Od.  16, 17 

David  B.  Fell  of  WPB 
To  Address  Group 
At  Hotel  Statler,  Boston 

David  B.  Fell  of  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Executives’  Association  Oct.  17  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Boston.  The  dinner 
will  complete  the  two- day  program  of 
the  group’s  fifth  annual  meeting  Oct. 
16,  17. 

Highlight  of  the  sessions  will  be  de¬ 
partmental  clinics  the  afternoon  of 
Oct.  17  devoted  to  composing  room, 
pressroom,  tubular,  stereotype,  ma¬ 
chinists  and  photo-engraving. 

President  of  the  mechanical  group 
is  Herbert  T.  Stanger  of  the  C/irwtian 
Science  Monitor. 

The  program  follows  in  full: 

Saturday,  October  16 

Registration — Mezzanine  Floor — 4.30  ?.M. 
to  9.30  P.M.  (Also  Sun.  morn.)  Walter  C 
Crighton,  Sec.-Treas.  in  charge. 

Get-to-Gether  Party — Ball  Room — 9.00  P.M. 

— Buffet  Lunch  and  F.ntertainmcnt  Committee: 

B.  F.  Garrity,  11.  T.  Stanger.  R.  M.  Fitz¬ 
gerald. 

Sunday,  October  17 

Departmental  Clinics — 9.30  A.M.  to  1,00 
P.  M. 

Composing  Room — Georgian  Room— .Mhert 
Schirin,  Chairman.  Mech.  Siipt.,  (Jiiincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger.  Committee:  William 
H.  Porter,  New  Hafen  (C^nn.)  Register; 
John  F.  Coughlin,  Holyoke  (Ma.ss.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram;  Karl  G.  Engel,  Pawtucket 
(R.  1.)  Times;  John  IL  Tyaing,  Manchester 
(N.  11.)  Union-Leader. 

Pressroom  —  Parlor  A  —  Charles  Noonan, 
Chairman,  Pressroom  Superintendent,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal.  Committee:  Daniel  J. 
Couna,  Pawtucket  Times;  John  Bnlman. 
IPorce.rter  (Mass.)  Telegram. 

Tubular — Parlor  B — George  H.  Harris,  | 
CTliairman,  Foreman  Press  it  Stereo  Depts., 
Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph.  Committee:  John 
V’.  Gormley,  Greenfield  Record er-Gacette;  War¬ 
ren  .Storer,  Waltham  News-Tribune. 

Stereotyiie — Parlor  C — Thomas  J.  Enright, 
Chairman,  Stereotype  Foreman,  .Mancliester 
Union-Leailer.  Committee;  George  Beaulieu, 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune. 

Machinists — Parlor  D — Raymond  1).  Love, 
Chairman,  Mech.  Supt.  Norwich  (  Conn.) 
Bulletin.  Committee:  Louis  Lovette,  Worces¬ 
ter  Telegram;  Ivan  Tctrault,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day. 

Photo- Engraving — Hancock  Room — VVra.  H. 
Toiirtelotte,  Chairman,  Snpt.  Engraving,  U’el- 
.tter  (Mass.)  Times.  Committee:  Homer  Good¬ 
win,  Worcester  Telegram. 

Recess  for  lunch,  1 :00  to  2 :00  P.  M. 

General  Session— 2:00  P.  M. — Georgian 
Room. 

Co-Chairmen:  Richard  M.  Fitzgerald, 

Worcester  Tclcgr.ain-Gazette;  Russell  A.  IV- 
tello,  Letviston  (Maine)  .Sun-Journal. 

Disctissions  on  iinestion  relating  to  more 
than  one  department  or  of  interest  to  the 
mechanical  interests  of  newspapers  will  take 
place  at  this  session. 

Banquet— 6  P.  ,M.- -Georgian  Room. 

President  Herbert  T.  Stanger,  Presiding. 

Introduction  of  guc.sts. 

Address  by  David  B.  Fell,  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division,  War  Production  Board. 

.Additional  speaker  to  be  name<l  later. 

Election  of  Officers  and  other  business  mat¬ 
ters. 

Adjournment. 

Open  Atlanta  Office 

Tingue,  Brown  and  Company  has 
opened  a  branch  at  507  Peters  Street 
S.  W.,  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  This 
branch  will  be  both  a  distributing  cen¬ 
ter  and  a  processing  plant.  At  the 
present  they  have  distribution  centers 
and  processing  plants  in  New  York. 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  and  this  new 
addition  will  complete  a  circle  to  bet¬ 
ter  serve  the  entire  country.  G.  G. 
Sanborn,  who  has  been  with  Tingue. 
Brown  for  nearly  20  years,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  new  Atlanta  branch. 


for  OCTOBER  9,  1943 
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WE^D  LIKE  TO  THINK  THE  WAR  IS  ALMOST  OVER  that  we  might 

soon  put  away  the  weapons  of  war  production;  turn  to  the  peace-time  building  of 
pressroom  equipment. 

BUT  THE  SURRENDER  OF  ITALY  is  not  quite  the  global  conquest  which  must 

finally  be  accomplished.  So  we're  not  fooling  ourselves.  Not  even  turning  our  heads 
from  the  volume  and  variety  of  armament  work  which  are  our  first  duty. 

IN  THE  MEANTIME  we  realize,  the  problems  of  the  mechanical  executive  grow 
greater.  For  he  must  cope  with  equipment  that's  wearing  out  with  every  edition  he 
runs  and  cannot  now  be  replaced.  To  help  him  in  his  effort  we  renew  our  pledge 
of  service  and  will  do  everything  that  ingenuity  makes  possible  to  keep  his  presses 
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Wage  Adjustments 
Made  by  Panel 

Approved  by 
Sixth  Regional 
War  Labor  Board  • 

Additional  decisions  of  the  Sixth  Re¬ 
gional  War  Labor  Board  on  cases  in 
the  newspaper  industry,  submitted  by 
the  Daily  Newspaper  Printing  and 
Publishing  Panel,  were  released  Sept. 
22.  This  list  of  decisions  does  not  in¬ 
clude  cases  upon  which  the  Newspaper 
Panel  is  empowered  to  issue  decisions 
— i.e.  maladjustment  cases,  which  come 
within  the  Little  Steel  formula,  which 
involve  no  dispute  between  employer 
and  employe  and  upon  which  the 
Panel  reaches  a  unanimous  decision. 
In  all  other  cases,  the  Panel  is  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  them  with  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Sixth  Regional  WLB 
in  Chicago. 

Following  are  decisions  involving 
more  than  one  employe: 

Chicago  Daily  Nt-tvs,  Inc.,  no  union  in¬ 
volved,  19  employes  affected.  Approval  of  in¬ 
crease  for  ilay  composing  rextm  office  boys 
from  $16.00  per  week  to  $18  00  per  week  and 
night  composing  room  office  boys  from  $18.00 
I>er  wo<-k  to  $20.00  per  week,  effective  as  of 
June  28.  1943. 

19  Employes  Affected 

Bedford  (Ind.)  Daily  Times  and  Interna 
tional  TyiK)graphical  Union  No.  98,  19  etn- 
ployes  affected.  Partial  approval  of  wage  ad¬ 
justments  submitted  in  application  of  the  com¬ 
pany  dated  March  1,  1943,  as  follows:  Itook- 
keeper.  Stenographer,  Advertising  Salesman. 
Society  Kilitor,  Proofreader  granted  $1.00  l>er 
week  incre.ase;  2  reirorters  gr.inted  an  increase 
of  $2.50  per  week;  Advertising  .M.anager,  City 
Editor,  Circulation  Manager,  Koreraan  and 
.Mechanical  Supt.  granted  increases  ranging 
from  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  week;  6  Tyixigraphers 
granted  an  increase  from  85c  to  90c  per  hour; 
approval  of  proportionate  increase  based  on 
typographers’  scale  for  one  apprentice;  denial 
of  rcipiest  to  set  ceilings  for  office  employes, 
reporters,  executive  and  mechanical  employes; 
effective  .-Xpril  1,  1943. 

liluffton  (Ind.)  News-lliiiincr  Cor|>oratioii, 
no  union  involved,  13  employes  affecteil.  Ap- 
l>roval  of  wage  increase  for  two  substandard 
employes,  office  girl  and  reporter,  to  50c  and 
52c  per  hour  respe-ctively ;  approval  of  increase 
for  Society  Editor  from  52c  to  60c  per  hour; 
apjiroval  of  increase  for  10  other  employes  of 
4c  per  hour  (News  Editor,  Reporter,  Linotype 
Operators,  .Stereotyjwrs,  Pressmen,  Make-up 
.Man  and  Compositor  &  Shop  Foreman).  Ef. 
fective  September  14,  1943. 

Columbus  (Ind.)  Evening  Republican,  no 
union  involved,  8  employes  affected.  Permis¬ 
sion  granted  to  increase  Rotary  Web  Pressmen 
from  $1.03  to  $1.25,  Linotype  Machinist-Opera¬ 
tor  from  74c  to  90c,  .\d  Compositor  from  66c 
to  80c,  StereotyiK-r  from  64c  to  75c  and  Lino- 
1>|K'  Oi>erators  (4)  from  60c  to  70c  per  hour, 
effective  March  15,  1943. 

Minneapolis  Case 

.Miuncapoiis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune  .ind 
Office  Workers  Union,  Local  No.  17661,  114 
employes  affected.  Approval  of  wage  increases 
ranging  from  12c  to  $2.00  jier  week  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  new  contract  which  includes  the  two 
following  clauses:  (1)  Sunday  bonus  has  been 
elimin.ited.  This  affects  8  to  12  emidoyes  who 
received  50  to  75  cents  Ixmus  per  week.  (2) 
Holiday  work  in  excess  of  four  hours  is  to 
be  paid  at  time  and  one-half  instead  of  at 
double  time.  Effective  as  of  April  1,  1943. 

Rochester  (Minn.)  Post  Bulletin  and  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  10  employes  affected.  Approval  of 
contract  minimum  increases;  approval  of  merit 
increases  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  for  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  city  editor  and  tel.  i-ditor. 
Effective  January  1,  1943. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Daily  Record  Company  and 
St.  Louis  Typograiihical  Union  No.  8.  Eleven 
employes  affected.  Permission  granted  for  in¬ 
crease  of  $.066  per  hour  to  all  employes  in  the 
bargaining  unit,  effective  January  1,  1943. 

St.  Louis  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  St.  D>uis  Typographical  Union  No.  8,  375 
employes  affected.  Permission  granted  for  in- 
crea.se  of  $.066  per  hour  to  all  employes  in 
the  bargaining  unit,  effective  as  of  January 
1,  1943. 

Kenosha  (Wis.)  News  Publishing  Company, 
no  union  involved,  9  employes  affected.  Ap¬ 
proval  of  one  additional  week’s  vacation,  mak¬ 
ing  total  vacation  period  2  weeks,  effective 
1943. 

Ell  Dorado  (Kan.)  Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  El  Dorado  Typographical  Union  No. 


798,  8  einiiloyi-s  affecteil.  Approval  of  one 
week's  vacation  with  pay  to  be  granted  for 
1943  in  lieu  of  wage  incrc.asc,  effective  July 
1,  1943. 

Idaho  Palls  (Idaho)  Post-Reiiish  r,  no  union 
involved.  5  employes  affected.  Apiiroval  of  thc 
following  rates:  .Stereotyper — 1.116,  (ieneral 
Reporter — .875,  Stereotyper’s  .Vpprentici — .55, 
Printer’s  Apprentice — .35,  Stenographer  .50, 
effective  as  of  September  16,  1943. 

Delphos  (Ohio)  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company,  no  union  involved,  10  employes  af¬ 
fected.  Approval  of  the  following  rales:  City 
Editor — $29.00,  Ke|K)itct — $24.00.  Compositor 
— .58  per  hour,  Linotyiic  Op. — .65,  Head  Op¬ 
erator  (E'orem.an) — .77  Job  Supt  .7.C  Jo'i 
Compositor — .70,  llookkeeiier — $28. (Ji),  Stenog¬ 
rapher — $16.50,  effective  March  20,  1943. 

Trottton  (Ohio)  News  Company  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  13  employes  af¬ 
fected.  Approval  of  the  award  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tor  granting  $3.18  per  week  iticreasc  for  night 
workers,  effective  January  1,  1943. 

Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  Examiner  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  no  ttnion  involved,  12  eniploye-. 
affected.  Approval  of  increases  ranging  from 
$1.00  to  $5.00  per  week  for  Reporter,  .Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Solicitors,  Bookkecix-rs,  Stenog¬ 
raphers,  Secretary,  Proof  Dispatcher,  Sunday 
Editor  and  Classified  Clerk,  effective  Jan.  16, 
1943,  Feb.  13,  1943,  Jan.  23.  1943.  March  6. 
1943,  Dec.  13,  1942  and  April  1.  1943. 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  no  union  involved,  28  employes  affected. 
Approval  of  one  week’s  v.acatioii  for  Mailing 
Room,  effective  Summer  1943. 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  Printing  Company,  no 
ttnion  involved,  6  employes  affected.  Approval 
granteil  for  otie  week’s  summer  vacation  with 
pay  in  1943  for  mailing  room  employes  who 
have  worked  one  year. 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Call  Publishing  Company, 
no  union  involved,  50  employes  affected.  .Ap¬ 
proval  of  night  shift  differential  of  5c  per 
hour,  swing  shift  differential  of  lOc  |>er  hour 
and  highest  adjusted  rate  of  5L9c  per  hour  to 
maintain  differentials  which  would  Ik-  upset 
by  iticreases  tip  to  40c  per  hour  givcti  as  statu 
tory  increase,  effective  June  14,  1943. 

Altisina  (Pa.)  Mirror  Printing  Comiiany 
and  Printing  Pressmen  atid  Assistants’  Union 
;352,  12  employes  affected.  Approval  of  rate 
of  $1,225  per  hour  for  one  foreman;  approval 
of  rate  of  60c  per  hour  for  one  Flyboy;  ap- 
prov.al  of  increase  from  $1.00  to  $1.10  in  the 
base  hourly  scales  of  ten  employes  iti  the 
journeymen  .and  stereotyping  departmetit.  Ef¬ 
fective  July  1,  1943. 

Pittsburgh  Eluetrleal  Workers 

Pittshtirgh  (Pa.)  Pitt  Publishing  Company 
atid  International  Brotberhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  Local  No.  5,  5  employes  affected. 
.Approval  of  increase  of  .0626  per  hour  from 
$1.3125  to  $1,375  per  hour  for  5  electricians 
effective  January  1,  1943. 

Ixmg  Branch  (N.  J.)  Monmouth  County 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  .and  Asbtiry  I’.irk  Typo 
graphical  Union  2721,  12  employes  affected. 
•Approval  of  increase  for  Day  Journeymen 
from  90c  to  $1.00  per  hour,  of  Night  Jotirtiey- 
tneti  from  .9625  to  1.0625  jier  hour  atid  .Ala 
chinist  Operator  from  $1.00  to  $1.10  per  hour; 
.ffectivc  M.ay  17,  1943. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Field  Publications — P.At 
and  Semi-Skilled  Branch,  N.  Y.  Typographical 
Union  .NV).  6,  7  employes  affected.  .Approval 
of  general  increase  of  $3.00  per  week  to  six 
prisif  boys  and  one  metal  man  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  minimum  r.atc  of  $25.00  per  week, 
effective  E'cbrttary  1,  1943. 

Rtichester  (N.  Y.)  Gannett  Comp.any,  Inc., 
itiil  RiKhester  Stcreotypers  St  E'lectrotypers. 
Union  249,  21  employes  affected.  Approv.al  of 
8  d.ays  vacation  with  pay  to  all  regttlars  who 
have  worked  180  d.ays  or  more  during  12 
luotith  iieriod  preceding  May  I,  1943;  approval 
of  one  d.ay  v.acation  for  each  25  days  worked 
for  extras  or  substitutes.  Effective  Septembei 

14.  1943. 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  Company,  no  union 
involved,  8  employes  affected.  Approval  of 
maladjustmetit  increases  of  $3.00  weekly  for 
5  employes  im-rit  increases  for  3  employes 
ranging  from  $2.00  to  $5.00  per  week,  effective 
July  IS.  1943. 

Long  Be.ach  ((^il.)  Press  Telegr.im  Publish- 
log  Coiiipatiy,  no  ttnion  involved,  12  employes 
affected.  A|i|iroval  of  increases  of  $17.00  for 
Ixiokkeciier  and  $18.00  for  paymaster,  two  re- 
classilicitions  and  promotions;  approval  of 
maladjustment  itirrea.se  of  Sc  pt-r  hour  for 
.Advt.  Copy  Desk  Sujierintendent,  Electriciati 
atid  Building  Engineer,  Telephone  Operator, 
Collector,  Librariiui,  News  Photograjiher, 
Cashier.  Asst.  Credit  Manager,  Clerk  Reporter 
and  Desk  Man.  Effective  from  Jan.  1,  1943  to 
June  15,  1943. 

Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News  Comjiatiy, 
no  union  itivolvcd,  4  employes  affected.  Ap¬ 
proval  of  comiKwitor  from  $1,325  to  $1,425  jicr 
hottr,  of  pressman  from  $1,225  to  $1.25  per 
hour,  of  part-time  bindery  woman  from  $.625 
to  .65  per  hour  and  to  compositor  from  $1,125 
to  $1,145  per  hour.  Effective  June  1,  1943. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  .and  Dallas  Typographical  Union  2173, 
69  employes  affecled.  Granted  permission  of 


an  increase  of  $.U17  per  hour  for  all  members 
of  Dall.as  Typographical  Union  2173  on  both 
7  and  7'i  hottr  shifts.  Eiffective  June  5,  1943. 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Carter  Publications,  Inc., 
no  union  involved,  100  employes  affected. 
.Aiiproval  of  increase  of  $1.50  iier  week  for 
100  unorganized  workers,  effective  .April  1. 
1943. 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Republican  Publishing 
Company,  and  Meriilcn  Typograjdiical  Union 
:.I14,  30  employes  affected.  Approval  of  arbi- 

11.  dor’s  award  granting  wage  increase  of  $3.30 
p,  r  week,  or  $.0825  per  hour,  effective  January 
I.  1943. 

Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal-Tribune  Pub 
lisliing  Company  and  Stcreotypers  and  Electro- 
t.'lK.-rs  Local  Union  No.  41,  10  employes  af¬ 
fected.  .Approval  of  increase  to  ten  ste-rt-o- 
typers  of  $.0425  per  hottr  from  $1.05  jier  hour 
to  $1.0925  per  hour,  effective  February  1, 
1943, 

Prescott  (.\riz.)  Courier,  Inc.  ami  Prescott 
I'ypugraphical  Union  No.  375,  Prescott  Print¬ 
ing  I’ressmen  &  Assis.  Union  No.  459,  9  em 
pb.yes  affected.  Permission  granted  to  increase 
7  tyisigraphers  from  $1.05  to  $1.15,  1  press- 
man  from  $1.00  to  $1.10  and  1  press  feeibr 
liotn  .8126  to  .875  per  hour.  Effeetivc  .April 

12.  1943. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation  and 
Dallas  Tyiwgraphical  Union  2173,  71  employes 
iitected.  Granted  permission  of  an  increase 
of  .017  per  hour  for  all  members  of  Dallas 
r>  imgraiihical  Union  2173  on  both  7  and  7'/i 
hour  shifts.  Effective  as  of  June  5,  1943. 

Electrician  Teaches  Class 

Ecuadorean  on  Phila.  Record 
Gives  Spanish  Lessons 

Twenty-four  years  ago  Frank  Ser¬ 
rano  came  to  the  United  States  from 
Ecuador  and  was  impressed  almost 
from  the  start  with  the  “good  neigh¬ 
bor”  policy  even  then  in  effect.  Frank 
stayed  on  to  become  a  good  American 
citizen  and  is  employed  today  as  an 
electrician  at  the  plant  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

How  that  “Good  Neighbor”  policy 
is  paying  off  rich  diAddends  toilay  is 
evidenced  in  the  case  of  Frank  Ser¬ 
rano.  Several  years  ago  he  learned 
of  the  Pan-American  Association  and 
volunteered  his  services  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  offices  as  a  Sapnish  teacher. 

Every  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  hLs 
days  off,  Frank  goes  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Student  House  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
where  he  teaches  classes.  The  Student 
House  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pan-American  Cultural  Group,  the 
purposes  of  which  is  to  foster  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  South  America. 

Groups  are  large  and  the  students 
range  from  high  school  pupils  to  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  Navy  and  the  Merchant 
Marine.  They  have  formed  an  organ¬ 
ization  known  as  the  Circulo  Castellan 
and  are  now  holding  weekly  dinners 
in  a  Chestnut  Street  restaurant  with 
Serrano  presiding. 

Printer  Takes  Poison 

Jess  M.  Smeltzer,  47-year-old  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  of  the  Hunting- 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch,  who 
threatened  suicide  in  a  telephone  call 
to  Charleston,  was  found  dead  in  a 
downtown  hotel  room  Sept.  16  and 
Coroner  F.  X.  Schuller  said  he  ap¬ 
parently  had  taken  poison.  Police  said 
Smeltzer  called  his  brother-in-law, 
Ray  Noffsinger,  in  Charleston,  and  told 
him  of  his  intentions.  When  officers 
investigated,  Smeltzer  laughed  it  off. 

Change  Over  Press 

The  Stoughton  (Wis.)  Courier-Hub 
of  Sept.  21  was  printed  on  a  hand-fed 
cylinder  press  to  facilitate  the  change 
over  of  the  web  newspaper  press 
which  was  being  changed  to  a  narrow 
white  space  margin  to  give  readers 
more  reading  material  from  the  same 
print  stock.  Slightly  more  than  14% 
gain  in  printing  surface  was  effected. 
The  daily  was  also  changed  to  a  tab¬ 
loid  sized  publication. 


S.  C.  Printer  Is  88 

Record  of  70  Years  in  Business— 
30  Years  with  Columbia  State 

Dr.  W.  P.  Houseal,  88,  who  works  in 
the  proof  room  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  | 
State,  is  the  oldest  printer  in  South 
Carolina,  and  one  of  the  oldest  printers 
in  the  United  States. 

Still  alert  and  active,  he  look.s  back 
tjver  the  years  with  a  feeling  of  pride  i 
on  his  life’s  decision  of  70  years  ago  ' 
to  become  a  printer  like  Horace 
Greeley. 

He  was  a  printer’s  devil  at  u  tender 
age,  when  all  printing  was  done  by 
hand.  That  was  in  Newberry,  S.  C., 
his  home  town,  in  1873.  Dr.  Houseal 
recalls  that  his  job  tlien,  on  the  New¬ 
berry  (S.  C.)  Herald,  paid  50  cents  a 
week  and  his  duties  included  sweeping 
the  floors. 

Later,  as  a  young  man,  he  went  to 
Columbia,  where  for  some  time  he  was 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Lutheran 
Visitor. 

He  has  observed  the  weather  since 
he  was  a  young  boy,  and  is  widely- 
known  by  a  nom  de  plume,  Old  Dutch 
Weather  Prophet.  In  1910,  while  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Visitor,  he  was  awarded  the 
honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts  by- 
Newberry  college  for  his  knowledge  of 
theology.  And  in  1934  this  same  col¬ 
lege  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature.  His 
entire  schooling,  he  says,  was  about 
GO  months,  or  the  equivalent  of  five 
years  of  the  present  school  terms.  He 
:ttti-ibutes  his  religious  education  to  his 
almost  perfect  attendance  at  church. 

Detroit  Printer  Dies 

Robert  B.  Cumming,  who  spent  48  of 
his  77  years  as  a  printer  for  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  died  in  Detroit  Sept. 
10.  In  point  of  service  he  was  the 
thirld  oldest  employe  of  the  composing 
room  of  the  paper.  Surviving  are  his 
daughter,  Helen,  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  reporter;  and  three  other  daugh¬ 
ters;  and  a  brother,  James  M.  Ciun- 
ming,  printer  for  the  Detroit  Times. 
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Army  Newspapers 
Abroad  Have  Trouble 

I  Stars  and  Stripes  Reporter  Says 
'  Work  at  Home  Was  a 
Breeze 

Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Sept.  30 — Trials 
!  and  tribulations  traditionally  attached 
'  to  putting  out  a  country  newspaper 
Cl  op  up  in  much  the  same  abundance 
in  the  work  of  service  men  who  put 
out  the  Stars  &  Stripes,  Army  news¬ 
paper  published  at  overseas  posts  for 
expeditionary  personnel. 

So  writes  Pvt.  Karl  Sprinkle,  for¬ 
mer  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News 
reporter  now  assigned  to  the  Middle 
Blast  edition  of  the  S  &  S,  to  his 
brother,  Ralph,  staff  writer  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

Pvt.  Sprinkle  writes: 

Printers  Talk  English 
“To  put  out  a  paper  back  home, 
even  in  an  ill-equipped  country  press, 
is  a  breeze.  At  least,  at  the  very 
least,  back  there  you  can  explain  to 
the  printer  and  compositer  exactly 
what  you  want  and  be  reasonably  as¬ 
sured  of  some  success.  They  at  least  ' 
speak  English,  even  though  it  might  I 
be  with  a  down  country  twang. 

“Here,  on  the  other  hand,  our  print¬ 
ers  (all  two  of  ’em)  are  Italian,  the 
compositer  Greek  and  the  pressman  , 
Arab  and  gawd  knows  what  all. 
There’s  even  a  Pole  mixed  into  the  , 
lot.  They’re  a  great  gang,  the  same 
as  any  back  room  crowd  I’ve  ever  ; 
known  anywhere — lots  of  jokes  and 
a  complete  willingness  to  be  of  the 
utmost  service.  But  because  of  lan¬ 
guage  differences  I  have  one  helluva  , 
time  trying  to  put  myself  across 
when  it  comes  makeup  time.  I 

“Like  printers  everywhere,  they  | 
have  habits  of  old  which  it’s  hard  to 
keep  them  out  of:  you  know,  we  do  j 
it  one  way,  they  another.  But  in  ; 
spite  of  my  shortcomings  in  French 
and  non-existent  Arabic,  and  their 
failures  in  English,  we  manage  some¬ 
how.  And  when  things  don’t  come 
out  exactly  right,  there’s  an  Arabic 
expression  for  it  ,maleeesh,’  which  is 
the  handiest  word  in  the  language.  As 
near  as  possible,  it  means  ‘never  ! 
mind,’  but  it’s  more  out  here  than  a  ' 
shrug.  It’s  a  whole  life  philosophy:  , 
roughly,  that  come  what  may,  we’ll 
take  our  lumps  and  continue  some¬ 
how. 

Shortage  of  Type 

“To  give  a  further  idea,  it’s 
'maleesh’  we  say  when  we  write  a 
head  and  the  compositor,  digging  away 
in  his  tray  (anything  above  8  pt.  caps  i 
has  to  be  handset)  discovers  that  he 
has  nm  out  of  E’s.  The  compositor  , 
shoves  the  tray  back  and  we  seek  a  . 
a  new  t3rpe,  usually  having  to  change 
the  head  count  in  the  process. 

“If  it  wasn’t  for  the  fact  that  the 
people  in  this  bright  comer  of  the  ’ 
world  are  the  most  completely  good-  i 
natured  I  ever  hope  to  meet,  this  I 
job  could  be  maddening.  But  instead,  I 
it’s  not  only  entertaining  but  a  ! 
damned  good  education  ...  in  pre¬ 
serving  what’s  commonly  referred  to  I 
as  an  even  disposition.  Actually,  no  [ 
matter  how  provoked  I  may  become  | 
I  can  always  break  down  and  laugh  i 
with  them  at  the  shortages  of  a  primi-  ! 
five  press.  And  when  they  a.<5k  if  it  '• 
was  like  this  in  the  States,  no?  I  I 
can  be  diplomatic  and  say  we  had  our 
troubles  there,  too."  j 

Pvt.  Sprinkle  for  seven  years  prior 
to  entering  the  Army  in  May,  1942, 
covered  various  reportorial  assign¬ 
ments  in  Washington,  including  the 
U.  S.  Senate.  He  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Stars  &  Stripes  in  the  Middle 
East  since  last  May. 
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Add  Star  to  ”E'' 

A  star  has  been  added  to  the  Ai'my- 
Navy  “E”  pennants  at  the  plants  of 
Cutler-Hammer,  Inc..  Milwaukee,  in 
recognition  of  “outstanding  war  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  last  six  months.” 
This  is  the  second  award  to  the  men 
and  women  employes  of  the  company, 
while  all  employes  added  during  the 
last  six  months  have  been  presented 
with  “E"  lapel  pins. 

Chemical  Saves  Copper 

Du  Pont  Reveals  Saving  in 

Electroplating  by  Adding  Agent 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Oct.  1— Less  than 
one  ounce  of  a  new  chemical  per  gal¬ 
lon  of  copper  electroplating  solution 
reduces  by  one-third  the  copper  re¬ 
quired  for  electrotype  printing  plates, 
and  cuts  in  half  the  scrap  resulting 
from  manufacture  of  these  plates,  the 
Electroplating  Division  of  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  chemical  so  increases  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  copper  deposit  that  a  much 
thinner  layer  will  give  equal  service. 
It  allows  a  pound  of  copper  to  cover 


one- third  more  square  inches  of  sur¬ 
face.  It  also  assures  a  smooth  finish, 
and  sp>eeds  plating  of  electrotypes. 

The  agent  eliminates  inferior  plat¬ 
ing  on  the  edges  and  comers  of  the 
printing  plates.  That  permits  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  width  of  “safety  bear¬ 
ers,”  and  accounts  for  reducing  to  half 
the  coppier  scrap  usually  resulting 
from  electrotype  production. 

This  new  chemical  is  especially 
timely  for  electrotypers.  They  for¬ 
merly  used  about  2,200  tons  of  cop¬ 
per  anodes  annually,  and  their  sup¬ 
plies  have  been  drastically  cut  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

Union  Buys  $10,000  Bond 

“Backing  the  Attack”  in  the  Third 
War  Loan  drive  with  all  its  cash  as¬ 
sets,  New  York  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Union  No.  51  Sept.  15  purchased  a 
$10,000  bond  in  the  name  of  the  union. 
Gilbert  I.  Heath,  business  representa¬ 
tive,  made  this  known  at  a  luncheon 
of  the  committee  chairmen  of  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  Division  of 
the  War  Finance  Committee  held  in 
the  Chrysler  Building.  He  also  stated 
that  the  union  plans  to  convert  all 
tangible  assets  into  War  Bonds. 
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Pay  Rise  in  little  Rock 

A  four-cent-an-hour  increase  in  the 
minimum  pay  rate  of  printers  em¬ 
ployed  in  eight  Little  Rock  firms  has 
been  approved  by  the  Regional  War 
Labor  Board  in  Kansas  City.  The  in¬ 
crease,  which  affects  246  printers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  eight  firms,  was  pro- 
\  ided  in  a  master  union  contract  with 
the  Little  Rock  Typographical  Union. 

Pressman  Injured 

Clarence  Peterson,  pressman  at  the 
Ashland  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  crushed 
three  fingers  of  his  left  hand  in  the  big 
press  when  the  power  was  turned  on, 
accidentally  placing  the  press  in  op¬ 
eration  when  he  was  removing  tom 
paper  following  the  breakage  of  the 
paper  web. 

48  Years  on  Paper 

Tony  Schneckenberger,  foreman  of 
the  dayside  ad  room  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  and  a  compos¬ 
ing  room  employe  of  the  paper  for  48 
years,  has  returned  to  the  job  after  a 
three-month  convalescence  following 
a  major  operation. 


Wartime  Conditions  Emphasize 

Ludlow  Advantages— 

Printers  and  publishers  operating  under  wartime  conditions 
are  realizing  more  than  ever  the  true  worth  of  their  Ludlow 
equipment.  Facing  new  demands  under  time  and  manpower 
handicaps,  they  are  finding  that  Ludlow  short-cuts  and  effi¬ 
ciencies  speed  up  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  composition. 
Among  the  special  values  of  Ludlow  equipment  are: 

•  Type  supply  that  never  runs  out 

•  Up-to-the-minute  typeface  designs 

•  Used  effectively  by  any  competent  compositor 

•  Instant  change  of  size  and  face 

•  Faster  setting — matrix  "gathering" 

•  Rapid  and  easy  spacing 

•  Economies  of  all-slug  make-up 

•  Self-quadding  and  self-centering 

•  Simplicity  of  mechanism  and  operation 

_  •  Slugs  withstand  severe  molding  pressure 

Back  the  Attack  * 

—Buy  War  Bonds  *  Low-cost  job  and  display  composition 

Although  our  manufacturing  facilities  today  are  almost 
wholly  devoted  to  war  production,  we  shall  continue  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  to  supply  any  parts  and  service  needed  to 
keep  Ludlow  equipments  operating  efficiently. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEF 


PART  II  OF  ANPA  MAIL  CONVENTION  IS  ISSUED 


continued  from  page  73 
tion  are  quoted  below; 

“Greater  percentage  of  our  supple¬ 
ments  are  delivered  to  dealers  direct 
from  railroad  cars.” 

“On  our  Sunday  issue  we  have  one 
bundle  marked  to  the  agent  or  car¬ 
rier;  all  other  bundles  are  blank.  This 
applies  to  city-station  bundles  and  all 
truck-line  bundles.  This  practice 
eliminates  a  great  amount  of  galley 
room  and  stamping  work,  and  also 
saves  kraft  paper.” 

“We  have  reduced  the  number  of 
our  daily  editions  from  seven  to  three, 
and  the  number  of  Sunday  editions 
from  two  to  one.  We  have  replaced 
automobile  deliveries  by  bicycle  ser¬ 
vice;  have  cut  off  delivery,  except  by 
mail,  to  the  territory  outside  our  trad¬ 
ing  area;  have  made  arrangements 
with  wholesale  bread  trucks  to  deliver 
wholesale  bundles  on  their  deliveries; 
and  have  combined  wholesale  deliv¬ 
eries  of  our  publication  in  the  city 
with  out-of-town  newspapers.  In  this 
way,  we  have  effected  a  saving  of 
about  70''r  in  gas  and  tires.  Mailroom 
men  are  used  as  carriers  or  drivers 
after  mailroom  work  is  completed.” 

“Strict  compliance  with  the  postof¬ 
fice  rule  of  making  a  club  bundle  of 
any  city  receiving  five  or  more  papers 
has  saved  thousands  of  single  wrap¬ 
pers  in  addition  to  the  saving  of  labor.” 

“We  have  discontinued  the  use  of 
wrappers  on  automatic  mailing  ma¬ 
chine  bundles  without  complaint  from 
either  subscribers  or  postoffices.” 

“One  of  the  most  effective  savings 
we  have  made  in  the  mailroom  since 
the  war  started  is  changing  the  coun¬ 
try  dealer  and  carrier  list  from  type 
to  Pollard-Ailing  address  plates.  This 
has  saved  time  in  both  composing  room 
and  mailroom.  Less  time  is  required 
to  correct  the  lists,  and  proofs  can  be 
pulled  much  faster.  Proof  paper  Ls 
also  saved,  as  there  is  little  waste  in 
pulling  proofs  from  the  plates. 

“We  have  for  a  long  time  sacked 
mail  papers,  where  there  are  25  or 
more  copies  going  to  a  town,  without 
tying  them.  This  saves  wire  or  twine, 
and  we  find  that  the  papers  arrive  in 
good  condition. 

fortoble  Conveyers  Used 

“We  use  portable  conveyors  in  the 
mailroom  to  convey  papers  to  the  ty¬ 
ing  and  mailing  machines.  We  have 
counters  on  the  tying  machines  which 
count  the  bundles  that  are  not  labeled. 
We  unlock  the  clamps  of  the  tying  ma¬ 
chines  and  plug  them  while  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  being  operated.  This  allows 
the  operator  to  have  both  hands  on 
the  bundle,  so  he  can  better  control  it 
and  get  more  production  from  the  ma¬ 
chine,  with  less  danger  to  himself  and 
with  less  effort. 

“We  convey  bundles  iliircl  from  ihc  lying 
machines  to  the  trucks  in  the  order  in  wliich 
the  drivers  want  them.  Hy  ii.^iiiK  one  tying 
m;ichine  to  a  truck,  we  obviate-  loailiiig  on  the 
dock,  rehandling,  and  sorting.  1'he  niaehinc 
counts  the  bundles,  and  trucks  are  Inailed 
rapidly  without  confusion  and  nilh  .selduni  .in 
error." 

"Formerly  we  wrapped  all  biiiiille-s  in 

kraft  paper.  Now  we  use  second  hand  news 
papers  for  all  wrapping.  The  prie»  of  kraft 
is  now  $145.00  a  ton.  If  we-  run  nut  of 
secemd-hand  newsp.ipers,  we  buy  them  at 
$15.00  a  tun  from  wastepaiM-r  dealers.” 

“We  are  tagging  with  Dick  machines  and 
have  had  a  problem  and  coiisiderahle  expi-nse- 
to  keep  the  blades  sharpened.  We  purcluised 
four  sets  of  blades  from  K.  F.  Camplecll,  1107 
W.  54lh  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  The-.se  have 
been  in  use  on  our  machines  since  March  17, 
1941,  without  resharpening." 

“We  have  conserveel  lelatew  ua»-d  on  the 
Pollarel-.Mling  machine  by  making  changes  on 
old  idates  with  hand  punches.  Subscriliers 
whe>  renew  their  subscriptiems  for  a  year  have 
the  last  numlter  of  the  expiration  elate  added 
to  the  plate.  Fetr  example,  a  date  like  6 — 3 — 4.t 
is  changed  to  re-ad  6 — 3 — 434.  The  last  niini- 
lier  means  1944  instead  of  the  previous  1943. 


I’lates  can  be  ch.ir.gc  !  in  this  manlier  without 
lenioving  them  from  the  reel.” 

Economy  Stops  Outllnod 

“Wc  h.ave  substitnte-d  gummed  tape  tot 
twine  em  small  bundles.  year’s  exia-riencc 
has  shown  .an  actual  saving  of  50  percent 
where  tape  is  used  instead  of  twine.  The  Use 
of  gummed  ta(>e  has  been  limited  to  bundles 
ot  15  papers  up  to  24  pages,  and  ti>  bundle' 
of  10  papers  up  to  48  pages.  Two  strips, 
automatically  cut  by  a  duplex  machine,  arc 
placed  on  each  bundle.  The  use  of  tape  ha- 
'iK-eded  wrapping,  and  it  has  been  found  easier 
til  hamlle  than  twine.” 

"We  di.sconlinued  the  use  of  twine,  kraft 
pajicr  ami  paste  two  years  ago.  We  make  up 
no  single  bundles.  Wc  use  L’n.aililla  Tyups, 
which  are  charged  to  the  drivers  and  useil 
over  and  over.  Drivers  ilelivcr  the  pajiers 
liMise  to  stands,  carriers,  etc.  Because  we 
have  no  bundles  going  outsiile  of  our  own 
ilelivcry  territory,  no  single  bundles  are  neces¬ 
sary." 

“We  Use  street  returns  for  mail  eilitions. 
K.schange  and  deadhead  copies  are  taken  from 
rilurns  and  set  out  one  day  late.” 

“With  papers  of  44  pages  or  less,  we  use 
only  one  tying  machine.  .\ll  pa|>ers  over  48 
l>ages  are  printed  collect.  Operation  in  the 
delivery  room  is  thereby  simplified  and  man- 
IMiwer  renuirements  reduced.  Deliveries  have 
been  eliminated  to  sections  where  collections 
have  been  found  difficult.  Kural  routes  have 
been  reiluced  approximately  67  percent,  and 
coverage  is  now  cared  for  by  carrier  boys. 
Saturday  night  inserting  is  pi-rfornied  in  pari 
by  men  who  hold  fnll-timi  positions  outside 
newspaper  plants.  I)c.ad  niibage  on  truck' 
has  lieen  greatly  reduced.  I’apers  for  rural 
distribution  are  printed  on  the  noon  edition 
run.  The  earlier  schedule  provides  an  addi¬ 
tional  hotir  to  offset  the  35-mile  speed  limit 
and  the  additional  time  required  for  service 
by  carrier  boys." 

Questions  and  answers  on  rotogra¬ 
vure  introduce  the  second  section  of 
the  report.  They  follow: 

Rofo  Problems  DIscessed 
What  devices  are  employed  to  re¬ 
duce  the  consumption  of  copper? 

The  devices  used  to  conserve  and 
reduce  the  consumption  of  copper  in 
rotogravure  printing  are: 

(1)  The  replating  of  cylinders  from 
stripped  shells  rolled  up  and  used  as 
anodes,  so  that  copper  is  used  many 
successive  times.  Remelting  of  shells 
and  scrap  may  be  done  under  govern¬ 
ment  permit,  at  a  loss  of  about  5%. 
The  copper  is  recast  into  the  desired 
anode  shape  and  is  thus  reused,  giving 
probably  a  more  efficient  plating  per¬ 
formance  than  if  not  remelted. 

(2)  By  reducing  the  shell  on  cylin¬ 
ders  to  .005  inch,  or  V2  thousandths 
thinner  than  formerly.  This  saves 
about  114  pounds  per  shell,  which  is 
20%  or  more.  This  method  is  now 
practiced  by  nearly  all  of  the  rotogra¬ 
vure  printers. 

(3)  Using  the  same  shell  for  more 
than  one  printing,  especially  where 
only  one-half  of  the  cylinder  is  etched 
for  one  run. 

In  order  to  procure  smoother  roto¬ 
gravure  printing,  on  newsprint  stock. 
is  if  better  to  use  a  screen  coarser  than 
150  lines  or  to  use  a  flatter  positive? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  one  large  roto¬ 
gravure  printer  that  the  use  of  120- 
line  screen  on  newsprint  stock  is  less 
likely  to  need  compensation  for  con¬ 
trast  than  is  a  flatter  positive.  The 
result  of  either  method  is  to  produce 
a  larger  pin  dot,  but  the  opinion  of  this 
company  is  that  better  character, 
smoothness  and  consistency  in  repro¬ 
duction  are  obtained  with  the  120 
screen  than  with  the  flat  positive. 
This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  one  other 
contributor  replying  to  this  quetsion. 

One  member  purposely  produces  a 
larger  dot  in  the  highlights  and  uses 
150  screen.  Another  member  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  that  the  answer 
lies  more  in  the  direction  of  proper  se¬ 
lection  of  copy  which  combines  the 
widest  range  of  tone  values.  He  thinks 
a  coarser  screen  would  not  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  smoother  printing  and  that 
it  would  tend  to  graininess.  Another 
member  answers  tfie  question  by  stat¬ 


ing  that  for  printing  on  newsprint 
slock  and  ink  is  used  which  dries 
quickly,  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
penetration  into  the  paper.  He  is  of 
the  opinion  that  neither  a  coarser 
screen  nor  a  flatter  positive  will  give  a 
smoother  print  on  newsprint,  and  feels 
that  the  ink  used  by  him  is  entirely 
responsible  for  a  satisfactory  result  on 
such  paper. 

Color  Erlntlag 

Have  objections  from  advertisers  or 
difficulty  in  printing  been  encountered 
in  the  reproduction  of  comic  ads  two 
casts  removed  from  the  original? 

All  replies  indicate  that  trouble  with 
register  and  reproduction  of  comic  ads 
is  experienced  whenever  it  is  neces¬ 
sary'  to  use  mats  twice-removed  from 
the  original.  In  addition,  one  reply 
expresses  the  firm  conviction  that  mats 
and  proofs  are  not  always  true  to  each 
other;  that  is  to  say,  mats  often  show 
that  additions  or  changes  are  made  to 
plates  after  engraver’s  color  proofs  are 
taken  and  sent  to  the  newspaper. 

What  is  your  recommendation  for 
improving  this  condition? 

To  correct  this  condition,  great  care 
must  be  used  in  casting,  and  the  mats 
must  be  used  in  proper  sequence. 
Two  replies  state  that  splicing  of  orig¬ 
inal  mats  is  practiced  with  good  suc¬ 
cess,  thus  removing  the  necessity  of 
using  casts  to  make  the  second-re¬ 
moved  mat.  Another  reply  suggests 
the  use  of  a  coarser  screen  where  the 
.second-removed  mat  must  be  used,  but 
this  seems  impracticable  from  the 
.standpoint  of  comic  advertising. 

General  Advertising 

What  have  you  done  to  relieve  harsh 
edges  on  engravings? 

Five  members  state  that  the  back  of 
the  cut  is  beveled  with  a  file  to  pre¬ 
vent  harsh  edges  on  engravings.  One 
reply  states  that  tooling  of  the  outer 
low  of  dots  is  performed.  Another 
recommends  the  use  of  a  “shooter”  in 
the  engraving  department  in  order  to 
remove  the  burr  and  to  provide  a 
clean  edge.  This  can  be  done  only  on 
straight  edges.  Four  replies  indicate 
that  the  back  of  the  mat  is  pencilled 
down  by  tracing  around  the  engraving. 
Seven  replies  indicate  that  a  tape  is 
pasted  on  the  back  of  the  mat  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  harsh  edge,  or  else  the  form 
is  filled  in  with  material  adjacent  to 
the  harsh  edge.  The  trouble  is  much 
more  evident  where  a  large  white 
space  is  adjacent  to  a  cut.  A  narrow 
space  of  *4  or  {'2  inch  does  not  bring 
out  the  hareh  edge  of  an  engraving 
because  the  mat  is  better  supported 
over  that  point  during  molding. 

What  procedure  do  you  follow  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  upper  part  of  a  beveled  edge 
on  an  engraving  so  that  it  is  not 
printed? 

The  majority  of  answers  favor  the 
pencil  method  on  the  back  of  the  mat, 
while  others  use  tape  on  the  back. 
Some  have  taken  off  press  impression 
where  extremes  are  to  be  corrected. 

Do  you  find  that  cast  quads  supplied 
under  cuts  by  print  shops  stand  up 
under  the  stereotype  process?  What  is 
done  when  they  fail? 

The  use  of  quads  for  plate  base  is 
reported  only  by  one  member  who 
states  that  no  difficulty  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced.  The  remaining  replies  in¬ 
dicate  that  all  material  from  job  shops 
is  remounted  on  Monotype,  Elrod, 
steel,  or  solid  stereotype  metal  bases 
in  order  to  be  certain  of  results. 
Wood  base  is  also  likewise  replaced. 

What  is  your  system  for  the  inspection  of 
cuts,  mats,  or  plates  before  printingf 

The  answers  to  this  question  show  that  a 
preponderance  of  responsibility  is  placed  on 
the  stereotype  department.  Several  answers 
show  that  a  regular  system  of  inspection  is 
carried  out  by  the  advertising  departments, 
publication  desks,  or  dispatch  rooms,  which, 
in  case  of  doubt,  rely  on  the  engraver  or 


sicreotyper  for  final  decision.  One  office  gotj. 
so  far,  in  the  case  of  electrotypes,  as  to  mat' 
them  in  a  search  for  sinks  and  then  repair 
reject,  or  accept,  as  shown  by  the  proof  takeii 
after  molding  the  plate. 

Do  yon  note  an  improvement  or  not  in  tin- 
Quality  of  mats  supplied  by  advertisersP  H’hgt 
arc  the  main  faults,  if  anyP  What  is  your 
eiiref 

The  consensus  is  that  mats,  as  a  whole 
.'ir,'  showing  an  improvement,  especially  those 
made  by  direct  molding.  Especial  complaints 
are  registered  against  mats  sent  out  by  the 
government  as  being  invariably  shallow.  The 
olil  complaint  of  a  shallow  original  engraving 
is  mentioned  in  several  replies.  Buckled  mats 
due  to  non-drying  are  also  a  cause  for  vigor¬ 
ous  complaint.  In  extreme  cases,  where  an 
engraving  plant  is  operated,  a  cut  will  be 
made  from  a  retouched  proof  of  a  cast  from 
■1  poor  mat  in  order  to  insure  a  good  result. 
Where  shallow  mats  are  received,  it  is  appar- 
int  that  much  time  is  spent  in  improving  the 
cast  to  olitain  a  gooil  result  in  the  final  print-  ' 
ing.  Complaints  are  lieing  followed  up,  and  I 
various  methods,  such  as  hand  chiseling,  rout-  | 
ing  of  cast,  etc.,  are  being  used  in  order  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results.  L 

Elastic  Platas  Stadlad 

Do  you  find  plastic  plates  sent  cut  in  place 
'f  mats  or  electros  satisfactory  in  all  resptctsi  I 
II  lust  have  been  the  chief  faults,  if  anyf  I 

.Vbout  50  percent  of  the  answers  to  this  ' 
question  show  an  unfamiliarity  with  the  raa 
tirial.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  users  I 
rv|dy  that  the  plates  have  proved  satisfactory 
in  their  plants.  The  remainder  cite  several 
faults,  as  follows:  They  need  careful  handling 
on  account  of  their  brittle  nature;  they  dull 
saws  and  router  hits:  very  fine  serifs  on  types 
are  rounded  over  and  lost  after  several  molil 
ings;  they  m.ay  not  stand  molding  with  heat 
under  direct  pressure;  and  one  user  finds  dif 
ficulty  in  shaving  the  plate.  One  answer  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  plate  should  be  mounted  about 
.0(13  over  type  high,  but  this  is  not  confirmed 
hy  others.  One  plate  was  received  and,  after 
molding,  developed  pin  boles  on  the  printing 
surface.  This  is  the  only  instance  reported 
where  the  plate  itself  proved  defeetiv*-.  (Sre  || 
also  Mech.  Bull.  284.)  L 

Do  the  agencies  accept  as  iutrmai  the  print-  *- 
ing  obtained  from  the  use  of  plastic  plates? 

(Continued  on  page  79)  ! 


NEW 

PRECISION  PRODUCTS 

from  KALART 

available  on 
suitable  priorities 


The  new  Kulart  DeLuxe  Model 
“E-l”  Lens-Coupled  Range  Finder 
Incorporates  all  the  features  of  the 
famous  Model  “E"  plus  war-de¬ 
veloped  Improvements.  Camera 
fans  everywhere  will  like  the  new 
features  of  this  model. 

The  new  Kalart  Focuspot,  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  DeLuxe 
Model  “E-l"  Range  Finder,  makes 
automatic  focusing  easy  In  total 
darkness  or  under  adverse  light 
conditions.  It  is  available  In  three 
combinations. 

The  improved  Master  Automatic 
Speed  Flash  Is  now  adjustable  to 
all  speeds  for  both  gas-filled  (SM) 
as  well  as  regular  fla.sh  bulbs. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  full  Infor¬ 
mation  and  prices  on  these  three 
Kalart  products — although  they  arc 
available  at  the  present  time  only 
to  essential  users  on  suitable 
priorities. 


THE  KALART  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  129  Stamford,  Connecticut 
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-^OR  OCTOBER  9.  1943 

Ausiralians  Develop  Method  lo 
Re-use  Stereotype  Mats 

London  Group  Experiments  with  Process 
Developed  by  Melbourne  Herald 

A  METHOD  for  re-using  stereotype 
mats  has  been  developed  by  the 
lAftlboume  (Australia)  Herald  and 
l^ccessfully  tested  by  the  Printing  and 
.Allied  Trades  Research  Association 
(Patra),  London.  An  Information 
pallet  issued  by  Patra  describes  tests 
made  at  the  London  Times  and  quotes 
a  method  reported  in  Newspaper 
uews,  Australian  Trade  Journal,  in 
lanuary,  1942. 

The  method  described  by  Newspa¬ 
per  News  follows: 

“Humidizing  is  done  by  placing  the 
used  flong  between  damp  cloths  in  a 
galvanized  iron  storage  box  for  24 
hours.  By  placing  two  mats  between 
each  damp  blanket,  the  used  mat  is 
reconditioned  and  facilitates  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  removing  felt  packing  and 
sverlays.  etc.  After  the  packing  is  re- 
noved  from  the  back  of  the  mat,  it  is 
placed  under  the  moulding  press 
irhen  cold,  with  its  back  down  and  one 
ilried  blanket  super-imposed  on  the 
face  of  the  mat.  The  total  pressure  is 
;0  tons,  and  the  mat  is  left  in  the  press 
[or  half  a  minute  with  suction  pump 
in  operation. 

Us9  Rtvrf  Sld0 
The  mat  is  now  ready  for  facing 
paste  to  be  applied  to  its  unused  side, 
md  is  then  placed  on  the  form  and 
molded  in  the  usual  way.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  place  the  mat  correctly 
the  form,  and  it  will  be  fotind  that 
flong,  when  dry,  will  be  large 
enough  in  area  still  to  permit  of  trim¬ 
ming  to  suit  the  casting  box. 

“The  Herald  has  cast  as  many  as  20 
plates  from  these  re-used  flongs  and 
on  some  days  the  total  number  of 
plates  used  for  production  of  the  paper 
have  been  moulded  from  re-used 
mats.” 

Comment  in  the  Patra  Information 
[Leaflet  states; 

“Patra  has  tried  this  method  experi¬ 
mentally.  The  results  are  good,  both 
vith  hot  and  cold  moulding  xmder  di¬ 
rect  pressure  and  with  cold  moulding 
using  a  mangle.  Satisfactory  results 
mn  even  be  obtained  with  unfaced 


“With  a  mangle,  the  procedure  has 
lo  be  altered  slightly;  the  height  of 
the  bed  is  raised  by  using  a  type-high 
^te  and  the  conditioned  flong  is 
mssed  face  down  through  the  mangle 
inder  a  blanket;  then  the  plate  is  re¬ 
moved  and  the  flong  laid  over  the 
orm  and  moulded  in  the  usual  way. 
m  the  hot  moulding  experiments  the 
longs  were  plunged  into  water  before 
wing  placed  in  the  conditioning  box, 
n  which  they  were  then  left  for  24 
lours. 

“The  original  impression  is  not  com- 
)letely  removed  by  the  first  pressxire 
inder  blankets:  most  of  the  remain- 
ng  indentations  disappear  during  the 
mess  of  remoulding.  Plates  cast 
nm  these  mats  were  considered  suf- 
iciently  good  to  be  used  on  edition. 

Some  '’Snags" 

‘There  are  naturally  certain  ‘snags’ 
fn  re-using  flongs.  The  main  are:  — 
(1)  The  time  and  care  required  to 
hmove  the  felt-packing  from  the  back 
jd  the  flong.  There  is  danger  of  in- 
luring  the  surface  if  this  is  done 
pstily,  and  it  is  difficult  to  remove 
^1  the  packing  really  cleanly. 

1  “(2)  Since  the  wrong  side  of  the 
png  is  used,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
pe  surface  to  pluck  after  several 
pstings. 

“(3)  Although  the  re-used  mat  is 
lust  large  enough  to  allow  of  trimming 


do,  sure  but  no  chronic  complainer.s.” 
for  the  casting  box.  great  care  is 
needed  when  placing  it  over  the  form 
and  there  is  little  margin  for  error. 
There  is,  however,  no  appreciable  re¬ 
duction  in  the  thickness  of  the  mat. 

“(4)  It  was  observed  that  with  the 
mangle  and  with  cold  moulding  large 
solid  areas  may  be  disfigured  occa¬ 
sionally  by  streaks  corresponding  to 
the  more  deeply  moulded  parts  of  the 
previous  moulding.  The  use  of  flongs 
which  have  as  few  solid  advertise¬ 
ments  or  heavy  rules  as  possible  is 
advised. 

“Despite  these  drawbacks,  however, 
the  process  can  be  recommended  for 
use  in  an  emergency.” 

Pari  II  of  AHPA 
Mealing  Released 

continued  jrom  page  78 

Plastic  plates  are  not  in  general  use  at  the 
present  time  and  are  still  the  subject  of  tests 
by  various  publishers  and  a  few  agencies.  One 
agency  reports  that  the  results  shown  by  its 
tests  were  excellent.  This  agency  sent  out  ten 
plastic  plates  and  ten  electros  to  ten  newspa¬ 
pers  with  the  request  that  one-half  the  cam¬ 
paign  be  run  with  one  plate  and  one-half  with 
the  other.  The  papers  were  told  that  no  espe¬ 
cial  care  should  be  taken  with  the  plates.  The 
printed  advertisements  were  surprisingly  good, 
and  the  agency  found  that  the  plastic  plates 
gave  results  fully  as  good  as  the  electros.  In 
one  instance  the  plastic  was  superior  to  the 
electrotype  in  the  printed  page. 

Are  newspapers  experimenting  with  a  serei  n 
coarser  than  SS  lines,  in  anticipation  of  a  /ow- 
ering  in  quality  of  newsprintf 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  a  screen  coarser 
than  SS,  no  one  seems  to  be  cither  experiment¬ 
ing  with  or  intending  to  Use  such  a  screen. 
One  report  states  that  a  SS  screen  prints  very 
well  when  used  in  mats  sent  out  fur  flat  cast¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that 
there  is  little  Iikeliho<Hl  of  a  severe  decrease 
in  the  quality  of  newsprint,  and  therefore 
small  need  arises  for  a  coarser  screen  than  SS. 
It  is  obvious  that,  if  a  Sa  line  or  coarser  screen 
should  appear  to  be  required,  the  newsprint 
would  certainly  revert  to  the  quality  of  1876, 
and  the  printing  of  screens  would  be  a  minor 
difficulty  for  the  pressman. 

From  newspapers’  viewpoint,  what, 
if  any,  are  the  advantages  or  disad¬ 
vantages  of  mats  of  the  plastic  type 
received  from  agencies? 

Two-thirds  of  the  answers  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  so-called  “plastic  mat”  re¬ 
port  that  they  find  results  better  than 
with  an  ordinary  mat.  Some  claim  a 
sharper  reproduction  and  a  cleaner 
print  from  casts  from  these  mats.  One- 
third,  however,  have  not  had  any  ex¬ 


perience  with  this  type  of  mat  or  con¬ 
sider  them  of  no  particular  superiority. 
The  quality  of  the  engraving  from 
which  the  mat  is  made  must  be  good, 
because  no  mat  will  make  up  for  a 
poor  engraving. 

Standard  Colors  Used 

Have  any  newspapers  departed  from 
the  use  of  the  standard  colors  in  comic 
sections?  If  so,  what  has  been  gained? 

One  newspaper  admits  that  it  de¬ 
parts  from  the  standard  colors  in  comic 
printing.  This  departure  consists  in 
the  use  of  a  darker  blue  when  called 
for  by  an  advertiser.  Another  states 
that  it  uses  its  “own  selected  colors  for 
comics”  but  does  not  cite  any  advan¬ 
tage  in  so  doing.  All  others  report 
that  standard  colors  are  used  by  them, 
although  three  qualify  the  statement 
by  saying  that  they  use  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers’  standards 
which  are  slightly  different  from  the 
standards  selected  bj'  the  ANPA.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  a  very  few  instances,  where  a 
color  is  to  be  matched  in  an  ad,  there  is 
apparently  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
using  other  than  the  standard  colors. 

Is  there  any  advantage  and  can  the 
average  newspaper  use  a  bumped-up 
electrotype  made  from  a  patented 
process  engraving  which  might  elimi¬ 
nate  considerable  makeready  and  give 
more  contrast  between  highlights  and 
middle  tones? 

On  the  question  regarding  the  use 
of  bumped  plates,  eleven  replies  show 
no  experience  with  this  type  of  plate, 
and  three  think  they  are  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  advantage.  One  fears  loss  of 
detail  if  used  in  run-of-paper  print¬ 
ing.  One  reply  states  that  the  bump¬ 
ing  must  be  followed  through  on  the 
mat  in  the  vacuum  scorcher  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  full  effect  is 
obtained.  Three  feel  that  the  bumped 
plates  are  a  distinct  contribution  to  a 
better  result.  One  of  these  who  is  re¬ 
ceiving  su(di  plates  from  an  advertiser 
is  enthusiastic  about  the  results  ob¬ 
tained. 

It  appears  to  the  Committee  that  this 
question  has  caused  some  confusion. 
The  question  asked  about  an  electro 
made  from  a  special-process  engrav¬ 
ing,  and  while  the  effect  is  that  of  a 
bumped  plate,  the  electro  w  ould  have 
no  makeready  on  its  back.  The  make- 
ready  would  be  inherent  in  the  plate, 
the  printing  surface  only  being  af¬ 
fected,  and  it  seems  possible  that  this 
plate  might  act  differently  in  sterotyp- 
ing  from  a  plate  made  ready  in  the 
usual  mc^tner.  One  reply,  which  is 
borne  out  by  experiments,  states  that  a 
well  made  engraving  needs  no  arti¬ 
ficial  aid  such  as  makeready. 

Some  advertising  agencies  report 
that  they  have  received  requests  from 
some  newspapers  to  send  mats  instead 
of  electrotypes  on  benday  and  halftone 
subjects.  If  you  prefer  mats,  please 


If 


“An  advertising  beat  without  one  tough  spot, 

— explained  the  promoted  space  man 


to  his  successor  .  .  .  “not  one  office 
or  store  where  they  bear  down  on  me 
and  make  visits  tough.  .  .  .  They  all 
know  they  get  the  best  production 
from  our  paper.  It  has  been  that  way 
ever  since  we  switched  to  Certified 
Mats.  ...  So  you’re  sure  of  a  welcome 
sign  on  every  door  mat.  Selling  to 
do,  sure,  but  no  chronic  complainers.” 

Certified  field  men  are  always  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  on  mat  questions. 


For  dependobie  stereotypmg,  rdfy  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S  A. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION.  9  Rockefeller  Plata,  Dept.  P,  N.  Y.  20 


state  why.  Have  you  had  trouble  with 
electros? 

The  great  majority  prefer  electros. 
Four  replies  base  their  objections  to 
electros  on  their  exfjerience  with  a 
number  of  poor  ones  and  feel  that  a 
good  mat  is  preferable  to  the  average 
electro.  One  of  these  feels  that  an  en¬ 
graving  made  for  a  mat  is  apt  to  be 
better  and  deeper  than  one  made  for 
an  electro.  Another  of  these  four  as¬ 
serts  that  a  cast  from  a  mat  is  always 
a  new  cast,  whereas  an  electro,  if  re¬ 
peated  many  times,  is  inferior  to  a 
fresh  cast.  The  workmanship  on  the 
average  electro  is  evidently  susceptible 
of  considerable  improvement. 

50  Yean  on  Same  Paper 

J.  H.  Street  Observes  Mark 
With  Chattanooga  Times 

Fifty  years  ago  J.  H.  Street  was 
lent  to  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of 
the  Chatanooga  Times,  by  the  Whe- 
land  Company  as  an  electrical  and 
mechanical  expert,  to  “stay  only  until 
the  newspaper  found  somebody  else.” 
Last  month  11  friends  sat  down  with 
Street  at  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  to 
celebrate  his  half  century  of  service 
with  the  Times. 

The  luncheon,  held  at  the  Hotel 
Patten,  was  attended  by  J.  C.  Stan¬ 
field,  who  joined  the  Times  in  1886; 
I.  J.  Gardner,  whose  service  dated 
back  to  1887;  Col.  Milton  B.  Ochs,  Joe 
Howard,  Z.  W.  Wheland,  D.  H.  Gris¬ 
wold,  D.  L.  Grayson,  Adolph  Shelby 
Ochs,  Charles  McD.  Puckette,  James 
M.  Adams  and  Gordon  Street. 

A  gold  pencil  was  given  to  Street  in 
recognition  of  his  50th  anniversary.  In 
addition  to  the  complimentary  re¬ 
marks  of  those  present.  Street  heard  a 
congratulatory  message  from  Brig.- 
Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  publisher. 


Efforts  of  reporters,  edi¬ 
tors,  correspondents  and 
advertisers  are  wasted  if 
you  aren't  publishing  a 
newspaper  your  readers 
respect.  They  won't  re¬ 
spect  a  poorly  printed 
newspaper  regardless  of 
the  content.  Give  your 
subscribers  a  newspaper 
they  will  want  to  read — 
a  newspaper  they  will 
gladly  pay  4  cents  for. 

TINGUEI 
BROWM 

114-120  EAST  23rd  STEEiT,  NEW  VOEK  10.  N.  Y. 
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NEWSPAPER 

MACHINERY 


The  Core  Segment  Half  Ring,  on  PONY  Autoplates, 
should  be  checked  regularly,  and  replaced  when  worn. 
Replacement  rings  (available  from  stock)  are  furnished 
with  an  extra  .025"  on  the  ends  —  to  allow  for  fitting 
to  the  core  casting  bars. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  Matrix  Lock-up,  Fig.  2 
shows  the  half  ring  itself.  In  both  diagrams,  the  end  sur¬ 


faces  are  marked  "A”  and  "B”.  These  ends  should  be 
filed  down,  approximately  .025",  to  fit  snugly  against 
the  core  casting  bars. 

Brochure  of  the  entire  series  of  these  Wood  War-Time 
Maintenance  suggestions  will  be  mailed  on  request. 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
New  York  Office:  501  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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McCann-Erickson 
Has  Program  of 
Post-War  Plans 

Manual  Outlines  Basic  Need 
For  Bofli  Ad  Agency  and 
Industry  in  Peace  Projects 

By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 

Over  seven  months  ago  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
realized  that  post-war  planning,  then 
in  conversational  infancy,  would 
eventually  become  a  main  topic,  not 
only  of  conversation,  but  also  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity.  As  a  result  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  research  department  prepared 
a  manual  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  its 
own  planning  and  that  of  its  clients 
which  is,  in  the  words  of  the  foreword, 
“an  attempt  to  cut  through  the  vast 
amount  of  material  issued  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  to  boil  down  planning  pro¬ 
cedure  to  its  salient  points,  and  hence 
to  offer  a  practical  program  of  pro¬ 
cedure.” 

The  three-phase  program  covers 

(1)  general  economic  conditions, 
which,  according  to  the  manual,  must 
be  the  work  of  the  government  or  in 
some  cases  very  large  corporations, 

(2)  industrial  production  problems  of 
inividual  companies,  which  must  be 
solved  by  the  companies  often  with 
outside  aid,  and  (3)  marketing  and 
advertising  problems,  which  advertis¬ 
ing  companies  will  handle. 

Jackson  Taylor,  of  the  McCann- 
Erickson  Research  Department,  who 
has  been  working  closely  with  the 
various  post-war  planning  activities, 
says  that,  assuming  that  companies 
develop  definite  programs  now  to  go 
into  effect  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  con¬ 
version  will  be  in  easy  gradual  stages 
unhampered  by  drastic  changes  and 
serious  problems.  He  bases  this  belief 
on  the  assumption  that  the  war  itself 
will  end  gradually  and  on  the  fact  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  demobilize  men 
and  machines  with  great  rapidity. 
Consequently  he  feels  that  companies 
with  soimd  basic  plans  will  be  able  to 
make  the  transition  easily,  with  time 
for  any  necessary  modifications  as 
they  progress. 

Flexible  Plan 

The  agency’s  program  allows  for 
such  modifications.  For  example,  .it 
estimates  the  national  income  after 
die  war  at  approximately  one  hun¬ 
dred  billions,  but  while  that  figure  is 
based  on  past  trends,  as  factual  in¬ 
formation  as  can  be  procured,  and 
while  various  parts  of  the  planning 
are  based  upon  it,  these  plans  are 
flexible  enough  that  they  will  be  use- 
able  to  some  extent  regardless  of 
whether  the  income  is  more  or  less. 

In  the  division  of  general  economic 
conditions,  in  addition  to  estimating 
the  national  income,  the  plan  esti¬ 
mates  the  number  of  people  gainfully 
employed  to  aim  for  after  the  war, 
industrial  production,  probable  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports,  the  extent  of  retail 
trade,  and  reprints  part  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  survey  of  in¬ 
tended  purchases  soon  after  the  war. 

In  addition,  the  plan  asserts  that  it 
would  be  well  to  examine  taxation 
problems,  the  national  debt,  the  infla¬ 
tionary  gap,  wage  rates,  price  levels, 
government  regulation,  stepis  taken  to 
prevent  unemployment,  what  other 
companies  are  doing  in  post-war  plan¬ 
ning.  and  what,  in  more  detail,  con- 
mmers  are  planning  to  purchase  after 
the  war. 

Company  Plan 

The  example  which  is  given  of  the 
banning  of  an  individual  company  is 
be  V-plus-2  (two  years  after  victory) 
?lan  of  the  Grraeral  Electric  Co.  ’The 


program  covers  an  estimate  of  the 
gross  national  output,  full  employ¬ 
ment,  the  electrical  industry’s  output. 
General  Electric’s  share,  probable  out¬ 
put  by  departments,  employment  nec¬ 
essary  by  departments,  and  the 
change-over  to  peacetime  products 
including  plant  and  equipment  neces¬ 
sary,  new  models  of  old  products  and 
new  products. 

The  problems  of  individual  indus¬ 
trial  production  are  covered  in  the 
following  manner.  The  manual  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  industry  should  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  is  an  industry  that 
will  be  active  after  the  war,  such  as 
construction,  or  one  that  will  have  to 
curtail  production  of  wartime  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  munitions,  its  probable 
conversion  and  reconversion  problems, 
what  products  it  can  make  after  the 
war,  facts  concerning  new  containers 
for  after  the  war,  and  who  will  handle 
these  problems  of  production. 

Agency's  Work 

In  the  field  of  marketing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  the  agency  is  particularly 
thorough.  Since  it  believes  that  there 
will  be  little  change  in  the  channels 
of  trade  through  which  goods  will 
move  from  manufacturer  to  retailer, 
it,  therefore,  makes  a  special  point  of 
studying  the  advantages  of  moss  dis¬ 
tribution.  In  addition,  it  feels  it  ex¬ 
tremely  important  to  estimate  the 
volume  of  production  to  aim  for  after 
the  war  and  then  to  determine  the 
company’s  percentage  of  the  total,  its 
probable  competition,  and  the  sales 
organization  necessary. 

Highly  important,  the  manual  says, 
is  knowledge  of  the  consumer  attitude 
toward  the  company  itself,  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  new  products  ^at  might  be  pro¬ 
duced,  new  designs  of  old  products, 
and  new  packages,  and  to  gain  this 
knowledge  consumer  surveys  and  tests 
aie  necessary. 

In  this  field  McCann-Erickson  has 
already  been  active  for  various  clients. 
Also,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
agency  has  done  a  good  deal  of  quali¬ 
tative  surveying.  Regarding  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  population  shifts,  for  example, 
the  agency  finds  it  most  satisfactory 
to  hold  “armchair”  interviews  with  a 
few  carefully  selected  persons.  While 
most  persons  do  not  know  whether 
they  will  remain  in  a  defense  town 
and,  of  course,  haven’t  any  knowledge 
of  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  job 
there  for  them,  they  do  know  whether 
or  not  they  are  happy  now  in  that 
work  and  community.  And  this  sort 
of  information,  the  agency  has  found, 
is  indicative  of  probabilities. 

Post-War  Advertisiig 

The  agency  is  working  on  the  pre¬ 
mise  that  advertising  will  increase 
after  the  war,  basing  its  assumption 
on  the  fact  that  it  did  so  after  the  last 
war,  that  companies  will  have  to  main¬ 
tain  or  improve  their  competitive  posi¬ 
tion,  that  many  will  have  to  establish 
markets  for  new  products,  that  they 
will  have  to  find  markets  for  increased 
capacities,  and  that  advertising  is  a 
cheap  and  effective  selling  tool. 

Typical  of  some  of  the  jobs  already 
done  or  being  done  by  this  agency  is 
that  for  an  airplane  manufacturing 
company,  where  the  agency  handled  a 
study  of  markets  and  selling  methods 
for  products  that  aviation  plants  may 
make  and  planned  advertising  while 
the  war  continues  in  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  trade  names  and  to  build  up 
public  acceptance.  Another  is  being 
done  for  a  gas  range  manufacturer 
which  has  a  product  development 
committee  with  a  McCann-Erickson 
representative  as  a  member.  Among 
other  things  the  job  includes  surveys 
among  women  to  get  ideas  on  possible 
improvements  of  gas  ranges.  In  a 
third  case  the  agency  has  already  pre¬ 
pared  alternative  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  for  a  company  for  1944,  and 
thus  is  ready  for  peace  or  war. 
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advertising,  which  also  runs  in  a 
larger  list  of  magazines  than  used  pre¬ 
viously. 

Miles  Laboratories,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
has  released  one  of  the  largest  export 
advertising  campaigns  in  its  history 
for  Alka-Seltzer  using  74  newspapers, 
12  magazines  and  35  radio  stations. 
Export  Advertising  Agency  handles 
the  accoimt. 

A  contest  offering  $20,000  in  War 
Bond  and  Stamps  and  promoting  Jah- 
Vah  beverage  cereal  is  being  run  na¬ 
tionally  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
by  Holsum  Products,  Milwaukee, 
through  Arthur  Meyerhoff  &  Co. 

Eighty  Eastern  Seaboard  news¬ 
papers  will  be  used  in  the  Atlantic 
Refining  Co.  13-week  campaign  be¬ 
ginning  this  week.  Ads  running  once 
a  week  will  discuss  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry’s  war  job,  inform  the  public 
regarding  the  need  for  gas  rationing 
and  promise  better  service  after  the 
war.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

Seagram-Distillers  Corp.,  supports 
the  War  Bond  campaign  with  a  large 
newspaper  insertion  in  16  markets. 

Gruen  Watch  Co.  is  scheduling  a 
Christmas  greeting  advertisement  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
American  troops  are  stationed.  The 
schedule  is  flexible  to  permit  addi¬ 
tions  as  our  troops  progress.  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson  is  the  agency. 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising 
Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  as  ad¬ 
vertising  agents  for  Kungsholm  Bak¬ 
ing  Co.,  Chicago. 

’The  Buenos  Aires  office  of  McCann 
Erickson  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  Alba,  S.  A.,  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  paints, 
enamels  and  varnishes  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine. 

Just  getting  under  way  is  the  War¬ 
time  Forest  Fire  Prevention  Cam¬ 
paign  which  has  available  newspaper 
ads  in  mat  form  for  local  sponsorship. 
'The  ads  can  be  procured  in  quarter- 
page,  five-column  and  full-page  sizes 
and  emphasize,  “OUR  CARELESS¬ 
NESS — their  (Hitler  and  Hirohito)  se¬ 
cret  weapon!”  State  Forest  Service 
and  U.  S.  Forest  Service  representa¬ 
tives,  aware  of  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age,  are  suggesting  the  use  of  the 
smaller  size  ads. 

John  W.  Loveton,  Inc.,  has  been  ap- 
p)ointed  to  handle  the  advertising  of 
the  Nott  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  in¬ 
secticides  and  allied  products. 

The  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Co., 
has  appointed  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 
to  handle  its  advertising,  effective 
Jan.  1. 

Abbott  Kimball  Co.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  agent  for  Bur- 
dine’s,  leading  specialty  store  of  Mi¬ 
ami,  Fla,  with  branches  in  Miami 
Beach  and  West  Palm  Beach. 

The  Sandoz  Chemical  Co.,  New 
York,  announces  the  appointment  of 
the  James  'Thomas  Chirurg  Co.,  Boston 
advertising  l^gehcy,  as  its  advertising 
counsel  effective  immediately.  Plans 
are  now  in  the  works  with  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Chirurg  organiza¬ 
tion  in  charge. 

The  Wadsworth  Watch  Case  Co., 
Inc.,  Dayton,  Ky.,  appoints  Ruthrauff 

Ryan,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  to  handle  its 
advertising.  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  will 
also  handle  the  advertising  of  Hen- 
riette,  Inc.  (compacts)  a  division  of 
the  watch  company. 

Duane  Jones  Co.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency  has  been  appointed  to 


handle  the  advertising  for  Blue  Label 
products  according  to  H.  T.  Cumming, 
vice-president  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Curtice  Brothers  Co,,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Newell-Emmett  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  agency  for 
the  Proctor  Electric  Co.;  affecting  all 
advertising  prepared  for  insertion  diu:- 
ing  or  after  January,  1944. 

Vogue  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Brisacher,  Davis  &  Van  Nor- 
den,  Los  Angeles,  to  handle  adver¬ 
tising. 

Seeking  to  procure  maximum  sup¬ 
plies  of  poultry  and  dairy  {Hoducts 
for  both  army  and  civilian  consump¬ 
tion,  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is  current¬ 
ly  addressing  mid-western  farmers 
through  newspapers,  farm  publications 
and  billboards.  Copy  points  out  the 
patriotic  motive  for  selling  to  Swift, 
which  has  large  war  commitments, 
as  well  as  the  advantages  of  dealing 
with  a  stable  buyer.  Newspaper  ads 
are  being  prepared  for  publication  in 
the  same  towns  where  24-sheet  posters 
are  being  used.  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.  is  the  agency. 

The  American  Meat  Institute,  Chi¬ 
cago,  released  this  week  a  newspaper 
campaign  through  Leo  Burnett  Co., 
Chicago. 

A  general  list  of  newspapers  is  re¬ 
ceiving  orders  from  Willard  Tablet 
Co.,  Chicago,  through  First  United. 
Broadcasters,  Chicago. 

Charles  Daniel  Frey  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  !s  using  newspapers  in  se¬ 
lected  cities  on  Pullman-Standard 
Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Grant  Advertising,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  is  releasing  a  new^mper 
schedule  on  Folger’s  Coffee  for  J.  A. 
Folcxr  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Chicago  agency,  is 
using  a  list  of  newspapers  in  selected 
markets  on  Pure  Oil  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  Duane  Jones  Co.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Durkee  Fabtous  Foods, 
Inc.,  division  of  the  Glidden  Co.,  to 
handle  the  advertising  for  their  new 
products  Soya  Bits  and  Soyarich  Flour. 
Test  campaigns  will  start  sometime  in 
October  in  five  key  cities.  News¬ 
papers  and  radio  will  be  used. 

“Give  a  pint  of  life  insurance,”  is 
the  theme  of  a  current  series  of  full- 
page  black-and-white  advertisements 
promoting  the  Red  Cross  blood  donor 
service.  They  are  placed  in  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Newsweek  and  Time 
by  the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  agency 
on  behalf  of  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

The  second  in  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  setting  forth  the  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  industry’s  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  is  being  released  the  week 
of  Oct.  11  to  250  papters  in  32  states 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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in  cities  with  a  population  of  over 
50,000.  The  ad,  which  will  appear  in 
1,600,  1,400,  1,200  and  1,000-line  sizes, 
features  a  report  by  Major  George 
Fielding  Eliot,  commentator  and  col¬ 
umnist,  on  “The  Military  Importance 
of  War  Alcohol.”  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  CONTERCNCE  OF  AlCOBOUC  BEVER¬ 
AGE  Industries,  Inc.,  and  placed  by 
Swertfager  &  Hixon. 

Designed  to  publicize  the  extent  to 
which  women  are  filling  new  jobs  in 
war  service  or  industry,  a  series  of 
ads  covering  a  7-city  analysis  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
tells  how  in  25%  of  the  homes  women 
or  girls  are  themselves  working;  45% 
have  one  or  more  members  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  head  of  the  house  working, 
while  43%  of  all  employed  persons  in 
those  homes  are  in  war  work.  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

E.  W.  Twitchell,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
producers  of  Textilene,  a  sjiecially 
treated  cellulose  fibre  used  for  the 
backing  of  rugs  and  carpets,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Gray  t  Rogers,  Philadelphia, 
to  direct  their  advertising. 

A  dozen  representative  ads  of  the 
series  being  run  currently  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  in  199 
newspapers  in  173  smaller  cities  and 
towns  on  the  company’s  lines  have 
been  collected  in  a  brochure  prefaced 
by  a  message  from  R.  B.  White,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  B.  &  O.  The  purpose  of 
the  three-column  ads  and  the  broch¬ 
ure  is  to  overcome  the  apathy  of  the 
public  toward  the  railroads  with  copy 
and  illustrations  depicting  the  serv¬ 
ices  they  perform.  The  Richard  A. 
Foley  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  handles  the  account. 

The  American  Cranberry  Exchange 
begins  a  national  campaign  next  week 
in  a  100  newspapers,  grocery  trade 
journals,  chain  store  publications. 
This  Week  and  American  Weekly  for 
Eat-Mor  Cranberries.  Ads,  which 
will  run  through  December,  are  chiefly 
120-line  ones,  with  a  few  larger.  Al¬ 
though  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  budget  for  publicity,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation  has  been  reduced 
because  the  Government  is  taking  so 
much  of  the  berry  supply.  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  is  the 
agency. 

Adolph  Goldmark  &  Sons  are  re¬ 
leasing  newspaper  advertising  on 
Marshall’s  Kippered  Herring,  an  in¬ 
ternationally  known  product  which  for 
years  has  been  imported  from  Scot¬ 
land,  but  is  now  being  manufactured 
in  this  country,  Tracy,  Kent  &  Co., 
Inc.,  handles  the  account. 

Setting  the  stage  for  the  post-war 
“Automatic  ’Thor,”  Hurley  Machine 
Division  of  Electric  Household  Util¬ 
ities,  Inc.,  has  launched  a  unique 
advertising  campaign  in  the  color- 
gravure  and  Sunday  magazine  sections 
of  21  newspapers  throughout  U.  S. 
The  ads  feature  the  use  of  Thor  wash¬ 
ing  machines  by  the  Army,  with  such 
eye-catching  headlines  and  soldier- 
sailor  illustrations  as  “Listen,  the 
Thor  even  got  the  corporal’s  socks 
clean!”  The  campaign,  which  marks 
the  return  of  Thor  to  newspapers,  is 
being  placed  by  Earl  Ludgin  &  Co., 
Chicago  agency. 

MacFarland,  Aveyard  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  using  an  extensive  list  of 
newspapers  on  Standard  Steel  Spring 
Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Standard  Advertising  Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  issuing  orders  to  newspapers 
on  Northern  Mutual  Casualty  Co., 
Chicago. 

Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  is  using 


newspapers  in  metropolitan  markets, 
through  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Earl  Ludgin  &  Co.,  Chicago  agency, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  account  of  Nutrition  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories,  Chicago. 

Newspapers  in  selected  cities  are 
being  used  by  Blatz  Brewing  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  through  Henri,  Hurst 
&  McDonald,  Chicago  agency. 

Vair,  a  new  air  deordorant,  is  being 
launched  this  month  with  twice- 
weekly  insertions  in  15  newspapers  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  Ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  product,  which  is 
produced  by  Vapor  Chemical  Corp., 
New  York,  and  distributed  through 
Francis  H.  Liggett  &  Co.,  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  January  to  ten  leading  cit¬ 
ies.  Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

Supplemented  by  local  newspaper, 
billboard,  and  radio  advertising  done 
by  bottlers,  Seven-Up  Co.  begins  its 
first  national  campaign,  using  Life, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Look  and 
Cosmopolitan.  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  Chicago,  handles  the  account. 

Eastern  Wine  Corp.  begins  a  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  campaign  for 
Chateau  Martin  wine  through  H.  C. 
Morris  &  Co. 

A  newspaper  campaign  in  25  cities 
tying  in  the  names  of  local  distributors 
is  being  sponsored  by  Weber  &  Heil- 
broner  in  25  cities  for  Excello  Shirts 
through  Alfred  J.  Silberstein,  Inc. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  ran  a  five-column 
ad  in  New  York  newspapers  this  week 
stressing  thrift  and  carrying  no  copy 
with  the  exception  of  a  sentence  state¬ 
ment  of  the  store’s  price  policy  and  15 
familiar  quotes  such  as  “Saving  is 
getting”  concerning  the  subject. 

Headed,  “What  Browder  Actually 
Said  ...  In  His  Speech,  ‘Can  1943  be 
the  Decisive  Year?,”’  a  full-page  ad 
reprinting  Earl  Browder’s  speech  in 
Chicago,  Sept.  26,  was  run  by  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  week.  There  are  plans  to 
repeat  the  ad  in  other  cities. 

Newspapers  in  the  cold-weather 
zones  of  the  country  carried  ads  of 
330,  450  or  1,200-lines  in  what  is  so 
far  a  one-shot  campaign  by  the 
National  Carbon  Co.,  Inc.,  for  Pres¬ 
tone  Anti-Freeze.  Copy  announces 
that  a  limited  supply  is  available  to 
consumers  now  that  wartime  restric¬ 
tions  have  been  lifted.  J.  M.  Mathes, 
Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

The  importance  of  highways  in  war 
production  and  of  highway  mainte¬ 
nance  in  the  war  effort  is  stressed  in 
the  American  ’Trucking  Association 
campaign  which  begins  the  week  of 
Oct.  10  in  64  key  city  newspapers. 
Full-page  and  1,500-line  insertions  are 
planned,  for  the  campaign,  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  which  is  as  yet  indefinite.  The 
Biow  Co.  handles  the  account. 

P^HiLip  Morris  is  expected  to  begin  a 
newspaper  campaign  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  through  the  Biow  Co.,  but  as  yet 
the  plans  have  not  been  completed. 

PiEL  Bros,  has  appointed  William 
Esty  &  Co.  to  handle  the  advertising 
of  Piel’s  beer. 

In  a  new  advertisement  to  run  im¬ 
mediately  in  192  newspapers  in  148 
eastern  cities  in  1,000  and  748-line 
sizes.  Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Co. 
pays  high  tribute  to  the  service  sta¬ 
tion  men  of  the  country  for  the  job 
they  are  doing  on  the  home  front  in 
the  face  of  heavy  handicaps.  The 
company  dedicates  the  advertisement 
as,  “A  tribute  to  the  thousands  of 
service  station  men — our  own  and 
those  of  all  the  other  oil  companies 
—whose  devotion  to  their  jobs  in  the 
face  of  heavy  odds  and  frequent  hard¬ 
ship,  has  won  them  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  communities  they 


serve.  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

Sixty  newspapers  in  the  20  large 
cities  on  the  New  York  Central  Sys¬ 
tem  are  carrying  a  1,000-line  ad  sup¬ 
porting  the  War  Bond  drive,  sponsored 
by  the  railroad  company.  A  poignant 
photograph  of  a  soldier  and  a  girl  say¬ 
ing  ‘Go^-bye,”  is  the  focal  point. 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  places  the  ac- 
coimt. 

An  educational  advertising  campaign 
showing  the  public  how  it  can  reduce 
its  coal  consumption  by  10%  without 
discomfort  will  be  released  the  week 
of  Oct.  11  by  Anthracite  Industries, 
Inc.,  to  daily  newspapers  in  66  cities 
and  22  radio  stations,  in  its  primary 
marketing  area.  Government  fuel 
agencies  have  cooperated  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  which  includes  an  informative 
booklet  for  consumers.  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc.,  handles  the  accoimt. 

R.  S.  Semler,  Inc.,  has  increased  its 
list  of  newspapers  35%  to  200  papers 
for  its  October  through  December 
campaign  on  Kreml  shampoo.  Its 
first  newspaper  campaign  was 
launched  last  fall.  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.  is  the  agency. 

Continental  Baking  Co.  has  begim 
a  nation-wide  newspaper  campaign  for 
Wonder  Bread  based  on  $1,000  guaran¬ 
tee  of  vitamin  tests.”  Six  full-column 
space  is  being  used  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  for  the  campaign,  handled  by  Ted 
Bates,  Inc.,  which  will  run  well  into 
the  fall. 

The  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Co. 
has  appointed  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc., 
to  handle  its  advertising,  effective 
Jan.  1. 


Among  Advertising 
Folk 
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of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  was  given 
a  farewell  dinner  party  Oct.  1,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  induction  into  the 
armed  forces. 

J.  F.  Wright  of  the  Fred  M.  Randall 
Co.,  Detroit  advertising  agency,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Detroit 
chapter  of  the  American  Marketing 
Association.  Howard  Gault,  assistant 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research,  University  of  Michigan,  and 
Lyndon  E.  West,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  were  elected 
vice-presidents;  William  J.  Maledon, 
research  department  of  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.  department  store,  was  reelected 
secretary-treasurer;  and  V.  E.  Nickel 
of  Nash-Kelvinator  Corp.;  Robert  Ar- 
KELL,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  and  L.  Kelff- 
MAN,  Solventol  Co.,  were  elected  di¬ 
rectors. 

R.  S.  Railton,  Pacific  Coast  manager 
of  the  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  newspaper 
and  radio  representative,  announces 
the  opening  of  their  Los  Angeles  office, 
with  Thomas  M.  Ray,  Jr.,  former 
manager  of  NBC  spot  sales,  as  man¬ 
ager.  Railton  will  continue  to  super¬ 
vise  all  Pacific  Coast  operations. 

Charles  J.  Cole,  executive  vice- 
president,  will  head  the  new  San 
Francisco  office  of  Ward-Griffin,  news¬ 
paper  representative. 

A.  R.  Ketcham,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
attached  to  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
Noee,  Rothenburg  &  Jann,  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  for  four  years, 
has  been  transferred  to  that  company’s 
New  York  office. 

Origenes  Lessa,  Brazilian  author 
and  newspaperman,  has  joined  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  office  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  and  Charles  D.  Dulley,  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  advertising  field ‘in  Brazil 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  manager  of 
Thompson’s  Sao  Paulo  office. 

Mrs.  Lou  Blindboty,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of  Kahn’s 


department  store  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  has 
joined  Garfield  &  Guild,  San  Fi-an- 
cisco.  Mrs.  Blindbury  will  be  assist¬ 
ant  to  Bernard  B.  Schnitzer  on  retail 
accounts. 

Charles  M.  Purdy,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Army  service  and  pre¬ 
viously  executive  copywriter  with 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson,  Inc.,  has  joined 
the  copy  staff  of  Bermingham,  Castle- 
man  &  Pierce,  Inc. 

C.  F.  Greeves-Carpenter,  previously 
with  the  Lockhart  International 
Agency,  has  joined  the  publicity  de¬ 
partment  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 

S.  F.  Malcolm  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Berg- 
Warner  International  Corp.,  but  \i^ 
retain  his  present  position  of  sales 
manager. 

Norman  B.  Hasselriis,  formerly 
with  Batten,  Barten,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom,  has  joined  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  McCall  Corp.  as  assistant  to 
Arthur  Hirese  and  Don  White  on  the 
sales  and  meal  planner  staff. 

Ed  Johnson  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Robert  F.  Dennis,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
advertising  agency,  as  account  exec¬ 
utive.  Johnson  formerly  was  promo¬ 
tion  and  merchandising  manager  for 
the  Rogers  and  McDonald  newspapers 
in  Southern  California.  Previous  to 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Huntington 
Park  (Cal.)  Signal  and  for  a  short 
time  owned  his  own  paper,  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Park  Independent. 

Ernest  William  Greenfield,  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  the  Harry 
Feignbaum  Advertising  Agency,  is 
now  affiliated  with  E.  L.  Brown  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Philadelphia. 

Jack  Nelson,  vice-president  and 
general  sales  manager  of  Rock-Ola 
Manufacturing  Corp.,  Chicago,  has 
been  named  to  direct  advertising  and 
public  relations  of  the  concern,  which 
formerly  manufactured  phonographs, 
but  is  now  engaged  in  war  work. 

Miss  Mickey  Mulugan,  formerly 
with  the  Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  has 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  Garfield  & 
Guild. 

John  F.  Matthews,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  copy  department  of  Ralph 
H.  Jones  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  joined 
the  radio  department  of  Kenyon  and 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  as  a  commercial 
writer. 

James  Smith  Hauck,  formerly  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  foreign  opera¬ 
tions  of  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp., 
has  joined  the  Philadelphia  office  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  as  a  represen¬ 
tative. 

Miss  Peggy  LeBoutiluer,  former 
newspaper  fashion  columnist  and  staff 
writer  for  Harpers  Bazaar,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  as 
a  representative  in  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice. 


Austraiia 


•  The  only  journal  giving  thi 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in 
these  territories  read 
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“New  England  this  morning  is 
covered  by  a  blanket  of  snow” 

Daily  Newspaper 


BLANKET! 


7HATS  THE  WORD  ,we  were  looking  for. 
It’s  the  only  word  that  really  describes  the 
way  the  local  newspapers  cover  New  England. 

Their  daily  circulation  of  3,942,941  is  greater 
than  the  combined  circulation  in  this  territory 
of  five  leading  weekly  magazines,  six  leading 
women’s  publications,  and  four  general  month¬ 
lies. 


is  ‘worth  blanketing — not  only  for  the  business 
that’s  there  today,  but  also  to  build  prestige  for 
tomorrow,  when  New  England  factories  and 
workers  turn  to  the  production  of  peace-time 
goods. 

For  New  England  industries  arc  planning, 
acting  no'w  to  hold  their  war-time  gains  after 
V-Day — and  to  make  ne<w  gains. 


Maine 

■moot  Dally  Nawt  (M) 

NEW  HAMKHIU 

Ciacord  Monni^-#atr<«f  (■) 

Imm  Smtlnal  (E) 

Maachattar  Union  Laadar  (MEE) 
VaiMONT 
TImM  (E) 

NMlnqton  Baimar  (E) 

Mln^n  Fraa  Eton  (M) 
i^ACHUSim 
Wty  Tlmat  (E) 


Boston  Cloba  (MEE) 

Bottoo  6loka  IS) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Bast  (S) 

Boston  Racoid  1  Ainarican  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  AdvarNtar  (Si 
Brockton  Entarprlso-T1nM(  (E) 
Capo  Cod  Standard'TImot, 
Hyannh  (E) 

Fall  RKror  Horald  Naws  (E) 

Fitch  boro  SoitHnal  (B) 

Havorhlll  Oasatto  (B) 


Lawranea  Eaqia-Trlbuna  (ME) 

Now  Badfard  Sunday  Standaid-TImas 
(S) 

Now  Badfard  Standard  Timas  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E)  * 

Btttsfiald  Barkshlra  Eafla  (E) 

Saltm  Nows  (E) 

Taunton  Gaiotto  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  Trlbuno  (E) 
Wercastor  Talaoram  and  Evonlno 
Gaiatta  (MEE) 


Worcastar  Sunday  Talopram  (S) 
RHODE  ISLAND 
Bawtoefcot  TImaa  (I) 

Wast  Warwick  Bawtuxat  Vallay  Dally 
Timas  (E) 

Wooniockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Danbury  Nows-TIntas  (I) 

Hartford  Couraat  (Ml 
Hartford  Couraat  (S) 


Marldan  Journal  (E) 

Marldan  Racord  (M) 

Now  Britain  Harold  (E) 

Now  Havan  Raqistar  (EES) 

Now  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatln  and  Racord  (MEE) 
Watarbury  Rapubilean  E  AmoHcaa 
(MEE) 

Watarbury  RapuMIcan  E  Amaricaa 
(EES) 


A  "NATURAL"  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


The  territory  which  these  newspapers  cover  is 
handling  9.8%  of  the  nation’s  war  contracts. 


Translate  that  into  dollars,  into  income,  into 
payrolls,  and  you  will  see  why  New  England 


Take  a  tip  from  them  and  plan  your  New 
England  program  now.  Any  one  of  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  be  glad 
to  help  you. 
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Editor  &  publisher 


John  Shaffer,  90, 

Dies  in  Indianapolis 

John  C.  Shaffer,  90,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Star,  and  former  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  old  Chicago 
Evening  Post  from  1901  to  mi,  died 
Oct.  5  at  his  home  in  Evanston,  Ill. 

At  various  times  in  his  career  he 
owned  and  published  the  Terre  Haute 
(Ind.)  Star  and  Post,  the  old  Louis¬ 
ville  Herald  and  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News  and  Times.  He  was 
also  president  of  the  John  C.  Shaffer 
Grain  Company  of  Chicago  and  was 
engaged  in  the  traction  businecs  at 
one  time  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  In¬ 
dianapolis,  where  he  operated  the 
street  car  lines.  In  1896,  he  built  the 
Chicago  and  Englewood  Electric  rail¬ 
way. 

Mr.  Shaffer  was  at  his  Chicago  office 
last  Friday,  although  he  had  been  in 
poor  health  since  he  underwent  two 
major  operations  in  July  of  1942.  He 
succumbed  to  pneumonia  this  week. 

Bom  in  Baltimore  on  June  5,  1853, 
Mr.  Shaffer  left  school  at  the  age  of 
15  and  became  a  telegrapher.  He  went 
to  Chicago  in  1874  and  worked  as  a 
confidential  trader  for  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Five  years  later, 
with  $2,000  in  savings,  he  made  a 
down  payment  on  a  street  railway 
company  in  Richmond.  Within  two 
years,  he  had  transformed  the  system 
into  the  first  electrified  line  west  of 
the  Alleghenies. 

He  entered  the  newspaper  field  in 
1901  with  the  purchase  of  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Post  from  H.  H.  Kohlsaat.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  publishers  of  a 
large  daily  to  refuse  liquor  advertise¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Schaffer  retired  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Post  on  Feb.  7,  1931, 
and  the  paper  was  purchased  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  on  Oct.  29  of  the 
following  year. 

Mr.  Shaffer’s  wife,  Mrs.  Virginia 
Conser  Shaffer,  died  10  years  ago. 
He  is  survived  by  his  son.  Carroll,  and 
a  grandson,  John  C.  Shaffer  11,  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Army. 


Inland,  NAEA, 

NEA  to  Meet 
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Council,  at  which  President  Albert  S. 
Hardy,  Gainesville  (Ga.)  News,  will 
preside,  will  pertain  principally  to 
Washington  affairs.  Reports  will  be 
given  by  E.  M.  Anderson,  chairman  of 
the  NEA  Legislative  Committee,  and 
William  Daley,  NEA  Washington  rep¬ 
resentative.  Douglas  McMurtrie, 
Ludlow  Topograph  Company,  will 
discuss  the  Biu-ch  Bill  (HR  2001), 
aimed  at  making  government  bureaus 
pay  postage,  and  the  effect  it  wotild 
have  on  second  claas  mailings.  Mr. 
McMurtrie  will  also  disciiss  “Paper 
Conservation  via  Typography." 

At  Monday  morning’s  closing  ses¬ 
sion,  NEA  members  will  hear  reports 
on  progress  to  date  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  NEA  subsidiary, 
designed  to  offer  national  advertisers 
and  their  agencies  a  one  order-one 
billing  and  checking  service.  Speak¬ 
ers  will  include  Ridiard  Stanton  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Advertising 
Agency,  who  will  discuss  advertis¬ 
ing  prospects  and  what  should  be  done 
by  “America’s  Home  Town  Newspaper 
Organization”  to  get  more  business. 
Tom  Barnhart,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota’s  School  of  Journalism,  will  re¬ 
port  on'-  readership  surveys.  Gene 
Alleman,  manager  of  the  Michigan 
Press  Association,  will  discuss  what 
state  press  associations  are  doing  in 
cooperating  with  NAS.  Joel  H.  Clark, 
NAS  sales  representative,  and  Edwin 
F.  Abels,  Lawrence  (Kans.)  Outlook, 


vice-president  of  NAS,  will  report  on 
progress  of  the  organization. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  director  of  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Brancli,  GiHee  of  War  Iirfor- 
matlon,  will  speak  at  the  Monday 
morning  session  on  “The  Part  of  Small 
Newspapers  in  the  War  Effort.” 

The  American  Association  of  liews- 
peper  Representatives  will  meet  at 
the  Medinah  Club  on  Sunday,  Oct. 
10.  Retiring  President  Ray  McKin¬ 
ney  will  give  his  annual  report  and 
will  introduce  William  Cresmer,  new¬ 
ly-elected  president  of  the  American 
association.  Directors  will  meet  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  with  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  attending  a  dinner  at  1  p.m.,  to 
be  followed  by  the  annual  btisiness 
meeting  at  vdiich  reports  will  be  given 
by  the  New  Business  Committees  of 
tl^  Cliicago  and  New  York  repre¬ 
sentatives  associations. 

NAEA  will  convene  at  the  LaSalle 
Hotel,  beginning  Monday  morning, 
Oct.  11,  for  two  days,  with  President 
William  Wallace,  Toronto  Star,  in 
charge.  A  heavy  two-day  program 
has  been  arranged  by  Vice-President 
Henry  W.  Manz,  Cincinnati  Post. 
Luncheon  speakers  will  be  Paul  G. 
Hoffman,  president  of  Studebaker 
Corporation  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment,  on  Monday,  and  Lew  Hahn, 
general  manager  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  (See  E.  &  P.,  Oct.  2,  page  8,  for 
complete  program.)  Linwood  I. 
Noyes,  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe, 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  will  deliver 
the  keynote  address  at  the  opening 
session  of  NAEA. 

The  Inland  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Oct. 
12-13,  with  President  Arthur  C.  Hud- 
nutt,  Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle -Tele gram, 
presiding  over  the  1%-day  confer¬ 
ence.  Paul  Hoffman  of  Studebaker 
Corporation  will  be  the  Tuesday 
luncheon  speaker  at  the  Inland  to  be 
followed  on  Wednesday  by  Prentiss 
M.  Brown,  OPA  administrator,  who 
will  speak  on  “Our  Battle  on  the 
Domestic  Front.”  The  Inland  meet¬ 
ing  will  conclude  with  the  Wednes¬ 
day  luncheon  session. 

Aside  from  the  all-important  topic 
of  newsprint,  circulation  and  general 
management  problems  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Inlanders.  Dr.  Robert  K. 
Bums,-  chairman  of  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Panel  and  of  the  Chicago  Re¬ 
gional  Labor  Board,  will  discuss  wage 
stabilization  policies.  The  Inland  pro¬ 
gram  (see  E.  &  P,  for  Oct.  2,  page  8) 
has  been  revamped  to  permit  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Representatives 
As.sociation  presentation  “Newspapers 
Get  Immediate  Action”  to  be  shown 
Tuesday  afternoon,  with  the  general 
management  roundtable  scheduled  for 
Wednesday  morning,  to  be  followed  by 
an  address  by  Rilea  Doe,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Safeway  Stores. 

m 

Suggests  Prisoner 
Of  War  to  Cut  Wood 

Washington,  Oct.  4.— Conditions  in 
the  United  States  lend  themselves 
more  readily  than  those  of  Canada  to 
the  use  of  war  prisoners  to  cut  wood 
for  pulp. 

Canada  has  virtually  abandoned  the 
idea,  but  it  is  a  very  live  subject 
here  and  A.  B.  Hansen,  deputy  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  pulp  and  paper  division  of 
WPB,  has  suggested  to  operators  in 
the  south  that  they  consult  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service.  Canadian  log¬ 
ging  is  exclusively  in  the  frigid  regions 
and  most  of  the  war  prisoners  sent  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
Italians,  accustomed  to  a  balmy  clim¬ 
ate  and  not  adaptable  to  life  in  sub¬ 
zero  temperatures.  Here,  pulpwood 
cutting  has  been  placed  on  a  national 
scale,  with  emphasis  on  production 


centers  which  are  located  in  the  south. 

Another  potential  source  of  man¬ 
power  supply  is  the  unemployed  group 
in  Jamaica  and  the  Bahamas. 

Faced  with  a  potential  shortage  of 
2,500,000  cords,  the  pulp  and  paper 
division  is  sending  representatives  to 
work  out  of  strategic  regional  offices 
at  Seattle,  Wash.;  Green  Bay,  Wis.; 
Boston,  Mass.;  Charleston,  W.  Va.; 
New  Orleans,  La.;  and  Atlanta,  Ga.  An 
aide  will  be  sent  also  to  Ottawa. 

Holds  Industry 
Luncheons 

continued  from  page  12 

“We  could  no  more  teach  school  to¬ 
day  without  the  newspaper  than  we 
could  have  taught  it  1(10  years  ago 
without  the  slate.” 

To  this  Mr.  Young  added:  “If  the 
boys  and  girls  in  o'ur  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  are  to  solve  tomorow’s  problems 
successfully,  they  must  know  and  un¬ 
derstand  what  is  going  on  in  the  fast- 
moving  world  of  today.” 

From  a  personal  contact  with  Mrs. 
Sarah  Pennoyer,  vice-president  and 
promotional  director  of  Bonwit- Teller, 
Inc.,  New  York,  Mr.  Young  secured 
the  following  statement  which  he 
passed  on  to  Columbus  business  exec¬ 
utives: 

Magaiinet  and  Radio 

“Our  store,  and  I  believe  a  majority 
of  New  York  department  stores,  has 
found  from  experience  that  radio  has 
never  been  profitable  as  a  selling  me¬ 
dium.  If  a  store  has  information  that 
would  come  under  the  class  of  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising,  then  radio  may 
be  used  to  an  advantage.” 

Another  of  Mr.  Young’s  supple¬ 
mental  cards  answered  the  often- 
asked  question,  “Why  do  magazines 
advertise  in  newspapers?” 

“Magazines  advertise  in  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  pointed  out,  “to  get  their 
message  quickly  to  the  great  masses 
that  read  newspapers  daily;  to  in¬ 
duce  this  great  mass  of  daily  readers 
to  buy  the  magazines.  Some  maga¬ 
zines  advertise  in  newspapers  to  cre¬ 
ate  advertising  business  for  them¬ 
selves.” 

Citing  20  magazines  which  were 
newspaper  advertisers  during  the  past 
year,  Mr.  Young  asserted  that  “this 
list  of  successful  magazines  is  proof 
in  itself  of  the  merits  of  newspaper 
advertising.” 

Mr.  Young  has  led  the  way  in  his 
promotion  of  newspaper  advertising 
through  the  exhibit  of  “The  Greatest 
Show  on  Elarth”  to  the  advertisers  and 
prospects  in  his  city. 

“It  is  timely  for  newspapers 
throughout  this  country,”  Mr.  Yoimg 
declared,  “to  cash  in  on  the  fine  pro¬ 
motion  that  is  being  produced  by  the 
Reader  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  and 
the  Newspaper  Special  Representa¬ 
tives  of  New  York  and  Chicago.” 

B 

Urges  Hiring  Women 
To  Aid  Paper  Mills 

Montreal,  Que.,  Oct.  4. — Employ¬ 
ment  of  women  may  solve  the  labor 
shortage  in  Canadian  paper  mills,  it 
was  stated  last  week  by  John  P. 
Burke,  president  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers,  following  a  five- 
day  conference  here  of  representatives 
of  the  industry  and  of  several  unions. 

His  view  was  endorsed  by  Arthur 
H.  Higgins,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Papermakers, 
who  said  that  women,  naturally,  would 
not  be  expected  to  work  in  the  woods, 
or  to  handle  pulpwood,  but  a  number 
of  operations  in  the  mills  could  be 
temporarily  executed  by  “strong  and 
healthy  women”  imtil  readjustment  of 
manpower  now  imder  way  would 


bring  relief  to  a  number  of  mills. 

He  said  that  he  had  learned  that 
many  men  now  enrolled  in  the  armed 
forcat,  but  not  fit  for  overseas  service, 
may  be  released  shortly  to  return  to 
work  with  the  mills.  A  joint  demand 
was  made  by  the  two  groups  in  the 
oonferenoe  that  the  government  ac¬ 
cord  recognition  of  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  as  essential  to  the  war  effort. 


Woodpulp  Cutting 

Despite  slight  recent  improvements 
in  pulpwood  production  in  some 
areas,  the  shortage  confronting  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  and  threat¬ 
ening  the  war  requirements  for  pulp¬ 
wood  production  is  still  critical,  R.  J. 
Cullen,  chairman  of  the  corporation  of 
the  International  Paper  Company, 
stated  last  week.  His  statement  fol¬ 
lows: 

“A  false  impression  has  arisen  in 
some  sections  of  the  pulpwood  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  that  the  critical  period 
of  pulpwood  scarcity  has  passed  and 
that  there  is  no  further  need  of  a 
general  campaign  to  increase  cutting 
by  farmers  and  woodland  owners. 

“Perhaps  the  slight  seasonal  up¬ 
turn  in  production  is  responsible  for 
this  false  optimism.  It  is  true  that 
some  rural  and  farm  labor  turns  to 
pulpwood  cutting  this  time  of  year 
after  field  crops  are  harvested.  This 
year  this  normal  trend  is  being  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  Victory  Pulpwood 
Campaign  sponsored  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Pulpwood  Committee.  This 
campaign  has  done  much  good,  al¬ 
though  of  course  it  is  too  early  to 
measure  its  full  effect  in  cords  of 
wood.  UnquestionaUy  the  efforts  of 
the  newspapers  will  not  only  help  the 
situation  this  fall  but  will  have  a  bene¬ 
ficial  long-range  effect  on  pulpwood 
production. 

“Wartime  demands  necessitate  an 
increase  in  pulpwood  production.  In 
the  face  of  this  need  for  greater  pro¬ 
duction  we  find  ourselves  faced  with 
an  acute  manpower  shortage  in  the 
woods. 

“The  normal  supply  of  rural  and 
farm  labor  has  been  reduced  sharply 
by  Selective  Service  Boards,  by 
solicitation  of  labor  agents  for  war 
plants,  and  by  a  general  shift  of 
labor  from  the  farm  to  the  cities. 
As  the  draft  of  fathers  gets  under 
way,  the  drain  of  young  men  from 
the  pulpwood  producing  areas  will 
grow  even  more  serious. 

“We  cannot  afford  to  slacken  our 
pace  for  a  moment,  and  we  should 
not  be  deceived  by  spotty  improve¬ 
ments  in  receipts  into  believing  that 
we  no  longer  face  the  danger  of  shut 
down  mills  and  under-capacity  pro¬ 
duction  for  lack  of  pulpwood.  This 
threat  is  still  with  us. 
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THE  COOPERATING  NEWSPAPERS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


TO  BE  THERE  “firstest  with  the  mostest”  won’t  be  enough 
in  the  battle  for  markets  after  the  war.  You’ve  also  got 
to  be  there  with 

THE  BESTEST 


Your  post  war  advertising  and  marketing  campaign  is  going 
to  run  up  against  stiff  competition. 

Your  battle  for  post-war  markets  will  be  won  or  lost  in  the 
field. 

And  the  “bestest”  forces  there  are  the  local  newspapers — 
the  Infantry  of  Advertising,  the  forces  that  operate  right  on 
the  ground — that  capture  markets  and  hold  them  after 
they  are  won.  They  are  seasoned  troops,  trained  and 
equipped  to  do  just  this  job. 

But  there  is  a  know-how  to  using  them. 

Here  are  five  tried  and  tested  rules: 


1.  Use  Newspopers  Regularly 

2.  Use  Newspaper-type  Copy 

3.  Merekaudise  Your  Advertising 

4.  Use  Newspapers'  Staffs 

5.  Use  An  the  Newspapers 

Any  representative  of  the  group  of  Pennsylvania  newspapers 
listed  at  the  left  will  be  glad  to  help  you  plan  your  campaign. 
Ask  him  to  call. 
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ITU  Controversy 
Over  "Journal" 
Continues 

Indianapous,  Ind.,  Oct.  6 — ^The 
months-old  controversy  between  the 
council  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
union,  over  publication  of  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union’s  Journal  apparently 
has  reached  an  impasse.  Another 
month  has  passed,  and  apparently 
there  will  be  no  issue  of  the  Journal 
again. 

There  has  been  none  since  April. 
Mr.  Randolph  is  editor  of  the  Journal 
as  well  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
union. 

Claude  M.  Baker,  president  of  the 
union,  indicated  today  that  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  is  defying  orders  of  the  union 
executive  council.  Mr.  Baker  said 
that  the  council  has  ordered  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  to  have  the  Joiunal  printed  at 
the  Hollenbeck  Press,  128  North  Noble 
Street,  Indianapolis.  “But,”  Mr.  Baker 
said,  “so  far  as  I  or  the  council  mem¬ 
bers  know,  no  copy  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  either  to  the  Hollenbeck  Press 
or  anybody  else.”  A  proposed  contract 
between  the  Hollenbe^  Press  and 
the  typographical  union  was  approved 
by  the  council,  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer  was  ordered  to  proceed  un¬ 
der  it,  Mr.  Baker  explained.  But  thus 
far  Mr.  Randolph  has  ignored  the 
order. 

The  Journal  was  last  printed  by  the 
Cimeo  Press,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Mr. 
Baker  said  that  the  Milwaukee  com¬ 
pany  informed  the  council  that  it 
would  not  print  the  Journal  except 
under  a  contract  approved  by  the 
council.  The  council,  however,  de¬ 
clined  to  approve  a  contract  with  that 
firm.  Instead,  it  asked  for  bids,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Hollenbeck  Press  proposal 
and  approved  it.  “But  nothing  has 
happened,”  Mr.  Baker  said. 

The  union  president  said  he  did  not 
know  what  the  future  of  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  Journal  will  be.  Mr. 
Baker  said  that  reports  that  the  coun¬ 
cil  had  censured  actions  of  Mr. 
Randolph  in  connection  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Journal  were  “not  ex¬ 
actly  true.”  “I  don’t  know  that  we 
censured  him,”  Mr.  Baker  said.  “We 
simply  ordered  him  to  proceed  under 
the  contract  with  the  Hollenbeck 
Press  which  the  council  had  approved. 
And  Mr.  Randolph  has  not  done  as 
we  ordered.” 

d^tiituarp 


SAYRE  M.  RABSSDELL,  45,  president 

of  the  Sayre  M.  Ramsdell  Associates 
advertising  agency,  died  at  his  home. 
Willow  Brook  Farm,  Churchville,  Pa., 
Oct  4.  After  serving  in  the  Army  in 
the  last  war,  he  became  connected 
with  Philco  in  1919,  beginning  work 
in  the  advertising  department  of  what 
was  then  the  Philadelphia  Storage 
Battery  Company.  In  1934,  he  was 
named  vice-president  of  Philco  Radio 
&  Television  Corp.  to  head  up  its  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  activi¬ 
ties.  He  resigned  as  an  officer  of 
Philco  to  form  his  own  advertising 
agency,  Sayre  M.  Ramsdell  Associates, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  in  March,  1942. 

Robert  M.  Gershimskey,  71,  assistant 
and  night  foreman  of  the  composing 
room  of  the  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
ican  for  30  years  before  he  retired  last 
year,  died  Oct.4  in  New  Jersey. 

Joseph  Patton,  64,  who  retired  six 
years  ago  after  30  years  as  an  employe 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin’s 
pressroom,  died  Sept.  28  after  a  long 
illness  at  his  home  in  Fernwood,  Pa. 


Herbert  Peterson,  72,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier  and  the  Washington  (N.  J.) 
Star,  died  suddenly  Sept.  30,  while 
visiting  his  daughter  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Besides  his  daughter,  he  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  a  son,  Herbert  M.  Peteison, 
business  manager  of  the  New  Britain 
Herald. 

Randolph  I.  Bartlett,  a  copy  reader 
tor  the  New  York  Sun,  died  Sept.  30 
after  a  heart  attack.  He  was  62  years 
old.  Mr.  Bartlett  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  Winnipeg,  Canada,  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Morning  Sun  in  1918.  He  later  went 
to  France  to  supervise  production  for 
French  film  companies  and  returned 
to  the  Sun  in  March,  1934. 

Edmund  W.  Macavoy,  advertising 
executive,  died  at  his  home  in  Orchard 
Beach,  L.  I.,  Sept.  28  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  formerly  vice-president 
of  Maxon,  Inc.,  and  then  joined  Bu¬ 
chanan  &  Company,  Inc. 

Wilber  Earle  Camp,  a  compositor  on 
the  New  York  Times  from  1920  until 
his  retirement  in  1941,  and  a  member 
of  the  Typographical  Union  for  more 
than  50  years,  died  Oct.  2  in  the  United 
States  Veterans  Hospital,  the  Bronx. 

Auce  W.  Loomis,  wife  of  William 
W.  Loomis,  publisher  of  the  LaGrange 
(Dl.)  Citizen  and  past  president  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  died 
Sept.  20  at  her  home  in  LaGrange. 

J.  P.  Baumgartner,  82,  former  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Pasadena  (Cal.) 
Star,  which  later  merged  with  the 
Pasadena  News  to  become  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Star-News,  died  Sept.  26  in  Santa 
Ana,  Cal.  He  also  owned  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  Santa  Ana  Register  and  the 
Long  Beach  Press,  which  later  became 
the  Press-Telegram,  but  sold  both  of 
these  papers  in  1927. 

Perley  Poore  Sheehan,  69,  former 
editor  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  died  at  Sierra  Madre, 
Cal.,  Sept  30.  Sheehan  was  telegraph 
editor  and  feature  writer  on  the  Her¬ 
ald  when  Commodore  Bennett  took 
him  to  Paris.  He  went  to  California  in 
1932,  uecame  an  outstanding  Holly¬ 
wood  scenarist,  wrote  a  dozen  novels 
and  conducted  a  weekly  column  for 
the  Sierra  Madre  News. 

William  P.  Butler,  32,  radio  copy¬ 
writer  employed  by  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  Chicago,  son  of  W.  P.  Butler, 
Sr.,  vice-president  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  Kellogg  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.^  plunged  to  his  death 
from  the  sevenUi  story  window  of  the 
Wrigley  Building,  Oct.  1. 

Michael  J.  Smith,  62,  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald  for  25  years,  died  Sept.  24  at 
his  home  there  after  a  long  illness. 
Associated  with  the  Herald  for  more 
than  40  years,  he  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  an  office  boy  and  be¬ 
came  a  composing  machine  operator, 
business  manager  during  World  War  I 
and  advertising  manager,  a  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

George  Fairbanx  Fullinwider,  88, 
for  nearly  50  years  an  El  Dorado 
(Kan.)  newspaperman,  died  Sept.  25 
after  a  long  illness.  He  began  his 
newspaper  work  for  the  Walnut  Valley 
(Kan.)  Times,  later  purchased  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  El  Dorado  Advocate,  a 
weekly,  and  continued  as  its  publisher 
until  1913.  When  the  Times  and  the 
Daily  Republican  were  merged  into 
the  El  Dorado  Times,  Dec.  1,  1919,  he 
became  cashier  and  held  that  position 
until  his  retirement  in  1937. 

John  H.  Keen,  63,  former  national 
advertising  manager  for  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  American-Statesmun,  dropped 
dead  Sept.  28  as  he  walked  with  Texas 
Governor  Coke  Stevenson  from  a 
luncheon  of  the  Austin  Rotary  Club  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  Keen  served 


from  the  mid-1920’s  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Austin  Statesman,  until 
its  consolidation  with  the  American. 
He  continued  as  manager  of  national 
advertising  until  1936,  when  he  re¬ 
signed.  Since  that  time  he  had  been 
engaged  in  public  relations  work,  and 
recently  had  served  in  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation. 

Edgar  J.  Hocutt,  Jr.,  38,  city  editor 
of  the  Lumberton  (N.  C.)  Voice,  was 
found  shot  to  death  Sept.  26,  and 
Coroner  D.  W.  Biggs  said  no  inquest 
was  necessary.  Hocutt  died  of  a  pistol 
woimd  in  the  head.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Lumberton  newspaper,  Hocutt  was 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News  and  was  with  the  United 
Press  in  its  Raleigh  bureaiL 
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_ laslaats  OpporHaUWai 

WaSTBIV^APITAL  for  eneneion  ot'tm» 
NEW  ENGLAND  DAILIES  loeiot 
moneT  now  while  srowint  hot  whieh  wil) 
be  reriteble  sold  mines  after  war.  Bj. 
eellent  means  of  ssTing  ezeessire  ineoas 
taxes  daring  war  while  building  asiet 
and  large  income  producer  for  lower  tax 
I>«riod  in  post-war  world.  Interesting  fltid 
snd  would  welcome  setWe  psrtner.  Pria. 
cipsis  onlj.  Box  408,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Nawspapar  Irakart 


•APABU  KANDUVO,  baring,  seiilai, 
mergers,  dailies  or  weeklfss,  snTwkerc 

in  u.  8.  No  lasses  or  trades.  Let 
Feighner  Ageney,  Nsshrille,  MIchigaa. 


W.  H.  OLOVBB  00.,  VENTURA,  OAUP. 
Confidential  data  on  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  west  of  Chicago. 


Mawspgparg  Far  Sola 


AFTERNOON  DAILT,  exclusire  field  is 
thriving  southern  city  of  14,000.  Well 
equipp^  modem  fireproof  building.  KiA 
sgrieultaral  community.  Will  show  ex- 
oellent  net  on  investment.  Brokers  letter 
will  not  be  answered.  Full  detsils  t« 
parties  who  can  show  their  ability  to 
finance  over  $100,000  deal.  Box  01,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


and  fair  to  provide  that,  if  .AP  sees  fit 
to  amend  its  by-laws  governing  the 
admission  of  members,  it  may  have 
leave  to  apply  in  this  action  for  sup¬ 
plemental  relief  upon  the  new  state 
of  facts. 

Moreover,  in  view  of  the  disorgani¬ 
zation  which  meanwhile  might  take 
place,  if  the  injunction  were  enforced 
against  the  restrictive  covenants  as 
to  the  commimication  of  news  and 
against  the  Canadian  Press  contact, 
we  will  stay  these  injunctions  for  a 
period  of  120  days  after  the  judgment 
has  been  entered.  That  should  be 
time  enough  for  the  defendants  to 
decide  what  changes,  if  any,  they  care 
to  make  as  to  admission. 

Finally,  because  the  interest  in¬ 
volved  are  so  important  and  so  large; 
because  the  injury  done  may  be  so 
great,  if  we  turn  out  to  be  wrong;  and 
because  we  are  not  agreed,  the  whole 
judgment  will  be  stayed  for  a  period 
of  sixty  days  after  it  is  entered,  and 
subsequently  for  the  pendency  of  any 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  if  one  is 
taken  within  that  period. 

The  plaintiff  will  submit  proposed 
findings  and  a  proposed  judgment;  and 
will  serve  the  same  upon  the  de¬ 
fendants,  who  will  submit  any  sub¬ 
stitutes  they  may  wish  within  thirty 
days  thereafter. 


Wanted — Comic  Strips 


■TNDIOATB  WANTS  OOMIO  STRIP— 
Write  for  informetion.  Do  not  1*04 
materiel.  Box  265.  Editor  A  Pnbliihor. 


For  Saio— Misceiioneent 


ORANGES  AND  GRAPEFRUIT 
Ideal  Ohriatmas  Oifta. 

Write  for  price. 

NICHOLS  A  00.,  KINGSTON,  GEOROU. 


Wanted— Engraving  Fiant 


SMALL  COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  PLANT 

for  one  or  two-man  operation.  Send  fall 
details,  price,  location,  etc.,  to  Box  871, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Notice 


FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 
To  calculate  cost  of  any  classified  adver¬ 
tisement,  count  five  averege  words  to  the 
line.  Minimum  spece  eccepted  for  publi¬ 
cation  is  three  lines.  Advertisers  who  key 
their  ads.  Box  No.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
should  consider  this  as  four  words. 


PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  running 
e  four  time  "Situetions  Wented"  notice, 
their  record  it  pieced  in  the  filet  of  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service. 
This  complete  registration  assures  edver- 
tisers’  quelificetions  being  kept  before  em- 

ftloyert  in  the  newtpeper,  magazine,  pub- 
ic'rty,  advertising,  puolishing,  end  ellied 
professions.  There  it  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer  or 
employe.  Registretion  card  will  be  sent 
four-time  advertisers  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment. 

1700  Tinu>s  Tower,  B’wajr  at  42iid  Sf, 
New  York  18,  N.  Y 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT.  CIRCULATION.  ETC..  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  «P 
AUGUST  24.  1912  AND  MARCH  3.  1933  OP 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
The  Fourth  Estate 

publlahed  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for 
October  1.  1943 

State  of  Now  York,  County  of  New  York.  •#.; 
Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  tht 
State  and  County  aforesaid,  personally  ap¬ 
peared  Charles  T.  Stuart,  who.  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  General  Manaxer  of 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  THE  FOURTH 
ESTATE,  and  that  the  following  is.  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  requinal 
by  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933.  embodied  in 
section  637.  Postal  Laws  and  RegulaUooi. 
to  wit. 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi¬ 
ness  managers  are; 

Publisher.  James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  R.FJ).  1, 
Westport,  Conn. 

Editor,  James  W.  Brown, 

234  Valentine  Lane.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor,  Robert  U.  Brown, 

6  Sunnybrook  Road.  Bronxville.  N.  Y. 

General  Manager,  Charles  T.  Stuart. 

44  Oramercy  Park,  New  York  10,  N.  T. 

2.  That  the  owners  are; 

Editor  A  Publisher  Company.  1476  Broad¬ 
way,  Now  York  18.  N.  Y.;  James  W.  Brown. 
234  Valentine  Lane,  Yonkers.  N.  Y.;  Marten 
E.  Pew  Estate,  Wading  River,  L.  I.,  N.  T.: 
Sarah  A.  Brown,  234  Valentine  Lane,  Yon¬ 
kers.  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortga¬ 
gees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockhold¬ 
ers.  and  security  holders.  If  any.  contain  not 
only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security 
holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  bonks  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
saiii  two  naragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securitiei 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bom 
fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

CHARLES  T.  STUART. 

General  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  thii 
28th  day  of  September.  1943. 

Arline  Demar.  Notary  Pnhiif. 
New  York  County.  No.  91  Reg,  181-D-6 
Commission  expires  March  30.  1946. 


Machanical  Eqalpiwk  Wontad 


WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide). 
1814  inch  printing  diameter — 21%  inch 
ent-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 
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yAHTF"  “fP  typeietting 

■•chinei.  IntertTpei  preferred,  within 
trnckinc  distance  of  Florida;  state  models, 
oHce  condition  and  equipment.  Box 
in,  Saitor  *  PnblUher. 


wimSD — IKTESTFFB  MODEL  0-4  Dis- 
nliT  Typesetting  Machine  to  duplicate 
marine  we  have,  serial  $15397.  Address 
p,  T.  Hines,  General  Manager,  News- 
Record.  Greensboro,  N.  C. _ _ 
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Help  Waated 

Advertising 


AO  MAN  who  can  make  layouts,  write  copy 
,nd  sell  for  Tenn.  Daily.  Good  pay, 
Misry  and  com.  Box  711,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

UVERTISING  SALESMAN  with  ability  to 
reader  copy  service  wanted  by  evening 
newspaper  located  in  middle  Atlantic 
itste.  Position  will  be  permanent  to 
the  right  man.  Address  Box  865,  Editor 
g  Publisher,  giving  experience,  references. 
Illary  expected  and  availability  for  in¬ 
terview. 

AOVERTISING  bailsman  —  Man  or 

voman-witb-good  record  of  accomplish- 
Dent  and  layout  ability  for  assiatant  on 
eftemoon  daily.  Exclusive  field  in  small 
eity  with  85,000  trading  ares.  Write 
complete  details,  draft  status,  references; 
lend  photo.  B.  E.  French,  Adv.  Mgr., 
Endicott  Daily  BoHetin,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

iSySRTISING  SOLICITOR  wanted  en 
ifternoea  daily  newspaper  near  Maw 
Terk  City.  Must  be  young  and  energetic 
^tk  seme  experience.  Preferably  a 

latnral  bum  aalssman  who  is  new  chained 
te  a  desk,  but  aches  to  get  out  in  a 
territory.  Mast  have  car.  Salary  ample 
to  start,  with  opportunity  to  grow.  Write 
fully.  Send  photo  if  available.  Box 
3(8.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  kbputaele  special  refresenta- 

tivs  wanted  to  solicit  advertising  for  a 
msgasine  devoted  to  musical  matters. 
State  other  connections  and  rate  of  com¬ 
mission.  Box  411,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

iCTT  YORK  STATE  AFTERNOON  DAILY 
in  city  of  100,000  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  experienced  advertising 
lolicitor.  If  you  can  make  your  own 
Isyouts,  so  much  the  better,  but  we  are 
primarily  interested  in  seeking  a  person 
who  can  really  sell.  Give  complete  back- 
pound  in  first  letter  and  enclose  a  snap- 
ikot  photograph.  State  definitely  salary 
opected  to  start.  Box  388,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WASTED:  EXPERIENCED  ADVERTIS- 
HG  SOLICITOR  who  can  take  over  list 
of  well  developed  accounts.  Send  photo, 
list  of  references  and  complete  informa¬ 
tion  in  first  letter.  State  salary  expected 
lud  give  draft  status.  Billings  Montana 
Oisette,  Billings,  Montana. 

Woototi 

Ogcolatiaa 

laOVLATION  MANAGER  WANTRD. 
tsaUisni  PM  daily;  circnlation  over 
4860.  Mast  understand  ABO  records. 
Isew  little  sasrehant  plan.  Must  knew 
ksw  te  tet  aleuf  with  people.  Send  full- 
isl  infermatien  as  te  trsiniag  and  ax- 
psrlsnee.  Splendid  opportunity  for  as- 
listaat  te  loam  Job  as  managsr.  No  drinks. 
Esmber  Protestant  church  preferred  on 
iseeaat  locality.  Bex  SSt,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
Uahsr. 

tnOTTLATION  MANAGER  for  evening 
teily  in  town  of  8,000.  No  defense  boom, 
permanent  situation.  Little  merchant 
irstem.  State  experience  and  salary 
ixpeoted.  STERLING  ADVOCATE,  Ster- 
lisg,  Colorado. 

lOiO  SUPERVISOR.  Experienced  in 

ksadling  ageute  and  independent  car- 
risrs.  Muthem  newspaper.  Write  giv- 
isg  past  experience,  references,  draft 
itstns.  Box  870,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

riSTBD:  OIROULATION  MANAGER 

Siddlewestem  daily  17,500  ABC.  Little 
Merchant  Plan.  State  full  experience 
ind  draft  status.  $40  ^r  week  start. 
Splendid  opportunity.  This  is  not  a 
nration  job  if  aervices  are  satisfactory. 
Bex  363,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

H«l»  WMf*4 

SOSSSSIVE  REPORT^  draftproof,  with 
•Tiation  interest,  wanted  by  midwest 
Isily  to  cover  air  news  and  general  asaign- 
aeat.  Splendid  beat  for  smart  reporter 
vko  knows  news  and  features.  Give  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  age  and  salary  de- 
•ired.  Box  879,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

VABLE  MEWS  EXECUTIVE.  Cape 
Cod  Standard  Times  Hyannis,  Mass. 

|OFTSEADBB — If  you  aren't  slam-bang, 
knt  fairly  fast  and  accurate  and  can 
Frits  heads  with  a  punch  there  is  a 
UO,  five-day-week  afternoon  paper  job  in 
Hew  York  State  awaiting  you.  If  you 
•rs  dependable  it  is  no  duration  offer. 
Oitline  yourself  to  Box  858,  Editor  A 
Pablisher.  _ _ 


•d 


wide) 

6  in'* 

ull  de 
itor 


pFEBJEHCBD  MAN,  about  30,  good 
■riter  and  capable  of  directing  entire 
ideal  side  of  progressive  afternoon  daily 
in  community  of  85,000.  Not  a  duration 
job;  good  future.  Write  J.  S.  Remaly, 
fditor,  Endicott  Daily  Bulletin,  Endicott, 
X  T.  State  salary  expected. 


H«lp  Waated 

_ Editorial  (Coated) _ 

AN  EDITOR  AT  ONOE,  who  is  capable  of 
taking  full  charge  of  news  Dept,  on 
Tenn.  Daily.  Must  be  sober,  hard  work¬ 
er,  draft  exempt.  Box  711,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

POSITION  OPEN  NOW  FOB  BfANAOINO 
EDITOR  on  newspaper  of  5000  circula¬ 
tion  in  University  town  of  10,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Give  experience  and  references 
with  application.  Box  392,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  capable  of  covering  police  and 
court  house  beat;  also  sports  writer  and 
editor;  tell  all  in  first  letter,  age,  experi¬ 
ence.  draft  status,  references,  expected 
starting  salary;  send  photo  if  available. 
Managing  Editor,  Herald,  Clinton,  lows. 

REPORTER  -  PBOTOOBAPHER  with  or 
without  car.  Also  copyresder.  Good  op¬ 
portunities.  Cape  Cod  Standard  Times, 
Hyannis,  Mass. 

TOP-PLIOHT  PEATURE  WRITER  -  RE¬ 
PORTER  with  magaxine  background  for 
Public  Relations  leading  aircraft  company 
North  Jersey.  State  draft  status.  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  availability  required.  Women 
need  not  apply.  Box  367,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


WANTED:  DRAFT  EXEMPT  REPORTER 
for  night  work.  Also  experienced  So¬ 
ciety  editor.  Prefer  Ohioans.  Perma¬ 
nent  Jobs.  Write  background  and  pres¬ 
ent  salary.  Publisher  Times  Recorder, 
ZanesviHe,  Ohio. 


WANTED  EDITOR  for  large  publication 
with  farm  circulation.  Position  offers 
unusual  opportunity  for  man  with  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  creative  ability  in  editorial 
work.  Box  381,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  SPEND  THE  WINTER  IN 
FLORIDA?  Lively  daily  needs  good  all- 
around  desk  man,  November  to  April. 
Send  all  facts,  photo  and  references  first 
letter.  Box  398,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED.  EDITOR  to  become  a  part  of 
community  and  take  complete  charge  of 
editorial  department.  Policy  of  paper 
is  to  serve  community  and  stay  out  of 
politics.  References  exchanged.  Good 
town  a  little  over  10,000.  .  In  a  North 
Central  state.  Box  404,  Editor  A  ^b- 

lisher. _ 

WANTED— PARTT  AS  PUBLIO  INFOR¬ 
MATION  DIRECTOR  for  Illinois  state¬ 
wide  civic  organisation.  Work  covers 
editing  of  monthly  publication,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  news  releases,  brochures  and  radio 
script.  Illinois  person  perferred.  In 
reply  state  age,  experience,  draft  status 
and  expected  starting  salary.  Box  418, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  REPORTER  to  work  under  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  man  in  producing 
Southern  bouse  organ.  Good  future,  pleas¬ 
ant  spot.  Write  fully.  Public  Relations 
Dept.,  General  Shoe  Corp.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 


H«Ir  WwM 
ikekuiesJ 


LINOTTPE  MACHINIST  —  for  morning 
paper  in  New  England.  Capable  full 
charge;  not  duration  job;  permanent; 
must  be  member  I.T.U.  in  good  standing. 
State  salary  required  in  first  letter.  Reply 
to  Box  855,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  MAKEUP  MAN  for  perma¬ 
nent  job  in  completely  modern  plant. 
11.00  an  hour,  vacation  with  pay,  sick 
pay.  Apply  by  letter,  stating  experience 
and  references,  name  present  employer. 
Daily  Tribune,  Hastings,  Nebraska. 

STEREOTTPER — Now  assistant  foreman. 
Draft  exempt.  Ready  to  take  a  job  as 
foreman.  Here  is  your  opportunity  on 
40,000  cireulstion  newspaper.  Give  past 
10  years  employment  reference.  Box 
354.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  to  take 
complete  charge  of  shop  publishing  chain 
of  weeklies.  Must  have  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  job  printing  as  well  as  news¬ 
paper  production.  This  is  an  opening 
for  a  man  with  initiative.  Well  equipped 
plant  near  New  York  City.  Congenial 
surroundings.  A-1  front  office  coopera¬ 
tion.  $65  per  week  to  right  man.  Posi¬ 
tion  open  about  November  1st.  State 
experience  and  qualifications  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  also  when  available  for  interview. 
Box  336,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SUCCESSUL  ALASKA  DAILY  and  job 
working  composing  foreman  preferably 
newspaper  job  plant  experience; 


COMBINATION  AD-MAN  OPERATOR; 

COMBINATION  KELLY  PRESSMAN  com 

positor  machinist  operator; 


COX-O-TYPE  PRESSMAN; 

ENGRAVER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  one  ni 
plant.  Good  pay,  permanent;  open  she 
no  labor  trouble.  Fine  opportunities 
a  Hunter  a  and  Fisherman's  Paradi 
^fPe^ience,  references.  B 
420,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


H«lp  Waited  SHaatieis  Waited 

Meckuucal  (Coat’d)  _ EdHoriel _ 


WANTED:  PHOTO  ENGRAVER  for  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  plant  or  combination  pho¬ 
tographer  engraver.  Box  406,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Repreieitative  Service 


WRITERS  -  Photographers  -  Cartoonists  Na¬ 
tional  Representation.  Bertha  Klansner, 
507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Help  Waited 
Pkotographor 


A  PERMANENT  JOB  FOR  CLEVER  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHER  who  can  also  do  some 
writing  on  side;  good  pay  scale  plus  over¬ 
time;  an  opportunity.  H.  A.  Chipman, 
Enquirer  and  News,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Slteatleis  Waited 

Cartoouist 


CARTOONIST  ART  DIRECTOR,  25  years, 
all  art  dept.  work.  Will  leave  N.  Y. 
City.  Box  409,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sltiotieis  Waited 

Admiwtraiive 


BECAUSE  OF  MERGER,  business  or  gen¬ 
eral  manager  now  available  to  paper  in 
eastern  city.  23  years'  experience  with 
four  publishers.  Very  best  of  references. 
Box  422,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  Are  yon  looking  for  a 
capable  assistant  or  a  business  manager 
who  is  absolutely  dependable  and  honest  t 
One  who  is  now  employed,  draft  ex¬ 
empt,  experienced  in  management  and  in 
excellent  health!  One  who  can  furniah 
unqualified  referencea  as  to  work  and 
character!  If  so,  write  Box  810,  Editor 
A  Publisher  for  further  information. 

EXECUTIVE:  Experienced  newspaper, 

magazine,  syndicate,  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  depts.  12  years  present  employer, 
accustomed  wide  responsibility,  all 
branches.  Age  36,  draft  status  satisfac¬ 
tory.  $200.  Box  803,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SItiatleis  Waitad 
Advertisiag 

ADVERTISING  RALBSMAN  with  16  years 
newspaper  experience;  Contact,  l^out, 
organization,  all  type  of  accounts;  Draft 
exempt,  college  graduate,  could  be  oaed 
as  Manager.  Box  315,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  13  years  in  ad' 
vertising,  national  and  local.  12  years 
editorial.  Good  layout,  idea  and  copy 
writer.  Combination  man  with  outstand¬ 
ing  record.  Age  40,  college,  rich  news¬ 
paper  background.  Box  402,  Editor  A 
Publisher, _ 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  proven  rec¬ 
ord  of  both  national  and  local.  Qualifica¬ 
tions  and  references  that  will  stand  up. 
Would  like  to  have  interview  by  publisher 
who  has  a  tough  selling  job.  Draft  de 
ferred  and  in  excellent  health.  Box  423, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  SOLICITOR. 
Experienced  dailies,  weeklies.  Employed ; 
34,  married,  2  children;  college  grad. 
Box  407,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADV.  MGR.  EMPLOYED.  Exp.  Weekly 
chains  and  daily  field.  Layout  and  write 
copy.  Age  37.  Draft  3-A.  Minimum 
starting  $60  weekly  plus  bonus.  Box 
384,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BZPXRIENOED  ADMAN-MANAGKR.  Salas, 
layout,  copy.  Employed,  draft  deferred. 
29,  married.  Box  334,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDUCATED  CAPABLE  WOlCAN,  person¬ 
ality,  experience  in  classified,  publicity, 
personal  contacts,  unencumbered,  has  car, 
seeks  responsible  position.  Box  414,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SHaatlaaa  Waatoti 

CimUliaa 


AN  AGGRESSIVE  thoroughly  competent 
circulation  man  of  proven  ability  de¬ 
sires  connection.  Morning — Evening. 

Combination  newspapers.  Box  825,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  position  wanted 
with  reliable  Publisher  preferably  town 
fifty  to  eighty  thousand  population  and 
contract  guaranteeing  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  State  your  highest  salary  and 
remunerations  first  letter.  Have  had  23 
successful  years  experience.  Boy  Sales 
my  specialty.  I  am  43  draft  exempt. 
Write,  wire  Box  201,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MORE  CIRCULATION  REVENUE  I 
IF  YOUR  CIRCULATION  IS  A  HEAD¬ 
ACHE  you  can  use  me.  Proven  methods 
plus  hard  work  and  ideas  is  the  formula. 
Thorough  experience  on  carrier  and  mail 
promotion  and  conservation.  I  can  in¬ 
crease  your  net  circulation  revenue  in 
spite  of  newsprint  shortage.  Will  take 
personal  charge.  Box  394,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


A-1  EDITOR  writer,  executive.  Magazine, 
newspaper  experience.  Expert  knowledge 
art,  photography,  speaking.  Best  refer- 
ences.  Box  286,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COPY  READER  FAST,  ACCURATR  six 
years  present  job,  45,  married,  draft  ex¬ 
empt,  20  years  experience.  Non-dura¬ 
tion.  Box  412,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE:  Experienced 
newspaper,  magazine,  syndicate,  wire.  12 
years  present  employer.  Age  36,  defer¬ 
able.  $200.  Box  304,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

GAL,  EX-COLLEGE  PAPER  EDITOR 
wants  publicity,  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
public  relations  job  in  New  York.  Good 
background.  Box  408,  Editor  A  Pub- 

liaher. _ _ 

GENUINE  NEWSPAPER  MAN,  government 
press  chief,  wants  out;  36,  4F,  perfect 
health.  Covered  Congress,  government 
for  leading  military  weekly.  Newshawk. 
Trade  lingo,  columnist,  reporter,  editorials 
that  click.  Weekly  newspaper  editor  10 
years;  printing  plant  manager,  legisla¬ 
tive  secretary,  unbeatable  Washington 
contacts.  Interested  overseas  assignment. 
WashingtoB  representative,  editor,  staff 
man  national  publication,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  trade  association.  Box  347,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN,  eight  years  experi¬ 
ence,  general  news,  society  editor,  re¬ 
write.  Wants  job  on  daily.  Box  417, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REVIEWER  OR  COPYWRITER.  Yo^ 
man,  deferred,  with  reporting  and  column 
writing  experience  wants  to  review  mov¬ 
ies,  radio,  or  plays  preferably,  in  N.  Y.  C. 
Box  400,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Desires  position  New  York 
City  or  West  Coast.  Eight  years  all 
around  experience.  Age  28.  4-R  Box 

393,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTERREWRITE  MAR  Tp;  enT 
ployed  Metropolitan  daily  for  duration; 
seeks  permanent  position  with  daily;  gen¬ 
eral,  spot-news,  features,  free  to  travel. 

Box  897,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  AMD  MANAGING  EDITOR, 
draft  exempt,  25  years  experience,  mar¬ 
ried,  sober,  excellent  references.  No 
duration  position.  Last  post  10  years. 
Prefer  evening  papers.  In  N.  Y.  C.  at 
present.  Can  take  quick  action.  Box 
415,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WOBCAN  REPORTER,  30,  now  employed 
seeks  change.  Ten  year's  continuous 
newspaper  experience,  all  beats.  Avail¬ 
able  Nov.  1.  Box  352,  Editor  A  Pub 
lisher. 


000  circulation.  Government  publicity 
and  feature  writer.  Competent  artist, 
layout  "man.”  Present  salary.  $60 
Box  395,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 
(woman)  wants  to  wriu  publicity  or 
capltol  news  corrospondenco  for  trade 
journal  en  part-tbne  basis.  Box  802 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SIfaaHan  Woatoti 

Mocfcaaical 


44,  wishes  situation — perfers  head  ma 
chinist— union.  Box  416,  Editor  A  Pub- 
llsher. _ 

MBOT.  SUP.  WpRraG  FORBMiSrdwiMs 
mtnation  on  daily  paper,  can  handle  all 
■  PF*“'oo«s  A  aUreo.  40  years 

old.  Resigned  after  12  years  as  foreman 
on  Available  now.  Box  413.  Edi¬ 

tor  A  Publisher. 

MEWSPi^R  SUPERINTENDENT  avaif 
rtle  after  Nov.  15.  Can  handle  any  job. 
Claim  supported  by  references,  including 
present  employers.  Experienced  in  build¬ 
ing  plans.  Guaranteed  profitable,  con- 
structive  service.  Box  419,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

WOMAN  iurXslNDER  PRESS  FEEDER 
above  average  <»e;irM  steady  position  in 
*•  0.  Box  883,  £ditor  A  Publisher. 


Jobs!  Jobs! 

Do  you  want  one?  If 
you  do,  express  your 
desires  in  a  Classified 
Ad.  This  publication 
reaches  the  employ¬ 
ers  in  the  newspaper 
&  advertising  world. 
Classified  Service 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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EDITOR  &  publisher!  F 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Er  ARTHUR  ROBB 


"Monepely'* 
Irks  P«M«. 
M*rch«af« 


STRAIGHT  from  the  shoulder  was 

the  advkc  (ivcn  to  the  wartime 
advertising  conlarence  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper 
Ihiblishers  Associa¬ 
tion  this  week  by 
Albert  Coons,  vice- 
president  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  Stores  Corpora¬ 
tion.  His  general  subject  was  the 
relationship  of  newspapers  to  their 
local  retail  storea — and  his  showing, 
based  largely  on  the  result  of  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  to  •?  large  and  small 
stores  in  Pennsylvania,  indicated  that 
in  too  many  cities  that  relationship  is 
not  exactly  halcyoa. 

Replies  were  received  from  mer¬ 
chants  in  36  cities,  24  of  which  are 
one-newspaper  towns,  five  with  two 
new^apers,  and  six  with  three  papers. 
Affirmative  replies  were  given  by  22 
merchants  to  the  question  “Are  your 
relationships  with  your  local  news¬ 
papers  everything  you  think  they 
should  be?"  Ten  answered  “No,”  three 
qualified  them  as  “fair”  and  one  was 
non-committal.  One-third  of  the  store 
heads  said  that  the  local  publisher 
conferred  with  them  on  mut^  prob¬ 
lems.  The  rest  reported  no  such  con¬ 
tacts,  with  the  newspaper  head  or  any 
of  his  subordinates.  One  renMrked 
with  evident  bitterness  that  he  saw 
the  new^per  folks  “only  adien  rates 
are  increased — about  every  six  months 
in  the  past  three  years." 

Opinions  split  about  even  on  the 
newspaper’s  use  of  a  local  monopoly, 
with  resentment  prevailing  over  the 
unanllingness  of  newspapers  to  print 
a  store’s  name  in  news  cohunns  even 
when  that  element  had  news  interest 
and  value. 

One  of  the  most  disquieting — to  us — 
of  the  answers  was  the  even  diviaon 
on  this  question; 

“Assur^g  that  another  effective 
advertising  mediinn  was  available,  all 
things  being  equal,  would  you  take 
pleasure  in  using  p^  of  your  appro¬ 
priation  that  has  been  going  to  the 
newspaper,  just  because  of  the  non- 
cooperative  spirit  and  independent 
attitude  of  the  owners  of  the  publica¬ 
tions?” 

The  language  of  the  question  is  not 
clear,  but  it  was  answered  by  24  mer¬ 
chants,  12  affirmatively  and  an  equal 
number  in  the  negative. 

Some  may  be  content  with  an  even 
break  on  that  issue,  but  in  our  opinion 
it  is  a  situation  that  calls  for  serious 
thou^t  newspaper  people.  If  half 
of  the  important  merchants  of  as  im¬ 
portant  a  state  as  Pennsylvania  are 
indifferent  or  hostile  to  their  local 
newspapers,  as  the  proportion  of  re¬ 
plies  tc>  that  question  indicates,  it  is 
high  time  that  newspapers  revise  their 
business  policies.  In  a  good  many 
communities,  the  newspaper  and  the 
stores  are  the  most  important  local 
institutions,  with  many  mutual  inter¬ 
ests.  The  community  suffers  if  they 
are  at  odds.  It  prospers  when  their 
thinking  is  along  common  lines — not 
for  the  selfish  profit  of  either  line  of 
business,  but  for  the  extension  of  the 
services  that  each  can  render. 


THE  MAIN  IDEA  that  was  on  Mr. 

Coons’  mind  was  the  tendency  of 
publishers  with  no  opposition  to  think 
of  themselves  as 
cocks  of  the  walk. 
We  have  met  a  few 
of  that  sort,  but  not 
enough  to  make  us 
believe  that  they  are 
a  maiority  ef  the  publishing  fraternity. 
Mr.  Coom  seems  to  believe  the  oppo¬ 
site.  and  his  opinion,  as  the  successful 


Castomer 
Hat  Hit' 
Rightt,  To* 


chief  ot  nearly  a  score  of  department 
stores,  is  not  to  be  treated  lightly. 

A  newspaper  or  newspaper  group 
which  enjoys  a  local  monopoly  under¬ 
takes  a  terrific  responsibility.  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  expression  of  conflicting 
opinions  within  its  territory.  In  the 
second,  it  must  refrain  from  exploit¬ 
ing  its  advantage  with  the  retailers 
who  depend  on  its  space  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  tell  their  story  to  pros¬ 
pective  customers.  Above  all,  it  must 
not  degenerate  into  a  mere  machine 
for  making  money.  Nobody  will  be 
quicker  to  detect  that  tendency  than 
the  owners  of  department  stores,  who, 
like  newspapers,  risk  their  selections 
from  day  to  day  against  the  public’s 
taste. 

We  can’t  get  excited  over  the  peeve 
of  the  merchants  when  newspapers 
do  not  consider  their  publicity  worthy 
of  inclusion  in  news  columns.  A  lot 
of  stuff  that  merchants  think  news¬ 
worthy  is  nothing  more  than  a  vanity 
titivator,  the  kind  of  stuff  that  gives 
an  editor  acute  nausea.  No  store 
owner  should  feel  that  his  purchases 
of  advertising  space  should  give  him 
pre-emptive  ri^ts  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns.  On  the  other  hand,  no  editor 
ought  to  feel  that  his  sense  of  inde¬ 
pendence  requires  that  he  should  spit 
in  the  eye  of  an  advertiser  just  be¬ 
cause  he  is  an  advertiser.  We’ve  seen 
more  than  a  little  of  that  attitude,  and 
regard  it  as  equally  dangerous  to 
newspaper  prosperity  as  the  notion 
that  anything  an  advertiser  submits 
comes  under  the  “sacred  cow”  head¬ 
ing.  Reason,  not  prejudice,  must  rule 
in  such  matters. 

•  *  • 


Stores  Hod 
Port  la  MoUnf 
Moeepollos 


WHEN  WE  GET  into  the  question  of 

monopoly,  which  held  Mr.  Coons’ 
attention  for  much  of  his  forceful 
address  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvanians  we  can’t 
dismiss  the  sentiment 
that  retailers  them¬ 
selves  are  responsible 
for  many  of  the  po¬ 
tential  newspaper  monopolies  that  ex¬ 
ist  in  this  country.  ’The  store  owner 
who  belly-ached  to  Mr.  Coons  that 
the  only  time  he  saw  a  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  was  when  the  paper  wanted 
to  hike  the  agate  line  rate  is  probably 
one  who  played  one  competitor  against 
another  for  years  on  a  rate  scale  that 
permitted  no  decent  profit  to  either 
newspaper.  He  may  have  forced  the 
very  monopoly  against  which  he  now 
complains. 

Mr.  Coons  seems  to  believe  that  too 
many  newspaper  owners  are  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  making  money.  There 
are  some  such.  They  are  not  in  the 
majority.  Those  who  are  thinking 
primarily  in  terms  of  profits  got  that 
way,  as  a  rule,  because  they  could  not 
survive  under  any  other  philosophy. 
Their  principal  customers,  the  owners 
of  local  stores,  insisted  on  advertising 
rates  which  did  not  cover  minimum 
costs  of  production. 

We  are  not  talking  from  speculation 
or  theory  when  we  say  that.  In  one 
major  city  of  Pennsylvania  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  merchants  for  several  years 
has  determined  the  rates  the  stores 
will  pay  for  newspaper  space — and 
made  their  rules  stick.  And  the  scale 
the  merchants  set  is  not  determined 
at  all  by  newspaper  operating  costs 
lut  by  what  the  stores  think  they  can 
afford  to  pay. 

This  writer  does  not  claim  that 
newsp^^wr  owners  vnd  publishers  are 
ip.io  facto  equipped  with  win^s  and 
1  a'ns,  or  that  d.  nartment  store  owners 


wear  horns  and  cloven  hooves.  Both 
are  engaged  in  an  economic  struggle 
to  stay  alive.  Both  need  profits  to 
attain  that  end.  The  publisher  tries 
to  get  the  best  possible  return  from 
his  advertising  space.  The  merchant 
does  his  best  to  keep  the  cost  of  his 
advertising  at  the  lowest  possible 
level.  With  reason  all  aroimd  the 
table,  both  objectives  are  attainable. 

The  element  that  should  never  be 
lost  to  si^t  is  that  both  the  stores  and 
the  newspapers  have  a  mutrial  obliga¬ 
to  their  towns  people.  The  newspaper 
is  a  business  institutiem,  and  it  mvtst 
prosper  as  such  if  it  is  to  perform  its 
larger  duty  to  its  society.  The  store 
is  also  a  business  enterprise  which 
must  have  profits  if  it  is  to  do  its  task. 
Both,  however,  must  be  motivated  by 
higher  ideas  than  dividends  if  they 
are  to  give  their  community  the  meed 
of  service  that  their  franchise  com¬ 
mands. 

The  newspaper  has  the  assignment 
of  informing  its  people  of  the  passage 
of  the  day’s  events.  It  should  inter¬ 
pret  those  events.  It  may  also  amuse 
and  entertain  its  readers,  lift  their 
minds  from  the  preoccupations  of  the 
moment  to  the  prospect  of  a  better 
future.  The  store  has  the  duty  of 
making  availaUe  at  reasonable  cost 
the  material  things  that  can  produce 
that  better  future.  If  either  falls  down 
on  its  job,  neglecting  the  spiritual  side 
for  the  sake  of  piling  up  profits,  the 
community  suffers  first,  but  the  com¬ 
mercially  minded  outfit  also  reaps  its 
own  dismal  reward  in  due  course. 
That  generality  can  be  supported  by 
plenty  of  specific  instances. 

Hercdd  Tribune 
Has  News  Exhibit 

The  Neto  York  Herald  Tribune  Oct. 
2  dedicated  a  permanent  news  exhibit 
in  a  comer  window  of  Blooming- 
dale’s  D^artment  Store  in  mid-town 
Manhattan  with  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid, 
vice-president  of  the  daily,  officiating. 

The  exhibit,  which  is  called  “His¬ 
tory  in  the  Making,”  taking  its  title 
from  a  Sunday  feature  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  written  by  Marcus  Duffield, 
will  feature  up-to-the-minute  maps. 
Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
tickers  and  a  board  where  flash  bulle¬ 
tins  will  be  posted.  Richard  L.  Tobin, 
Herald  Tribune  news  broadcaster,  will 
air  a  news  program  over  W75NY  dur¬ 
ing  the  ceremonies. 


been  appointed  to  explore  the  possj. 
bilities  of  founding  an  official  jourrul 
of  the  association — a  magazine  d*. 
signed  to  bring  the  advances  of  ici. 
ence  and  medicine  to  a  wide  laynuc 
audience.  Serving  on  the  committ«( 
with  Potter,  Laurence  and  Blakctk, 
are  Waldemar  Kaempffert,  the  Ne* 
York  Times;  David  Dietz,  Scri^. 
Howard  Newspapers,  and  Lawrenct 
Salter,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
elation. 

a 

Hits  Volume  of 
News  Broadcasts 

Urging  members  of  the  Briiis; 
Columbia  Division  of  the  Canadia: 
Weekly  Newspapers  Association  a; 
their  meeting  in  Vancouver,  Oct.  l 
to  take  a  stand  on  the  matter  of  new< 
broadcasts,  Earl  Kelly,  veteran  news 
announcer  for  the  Vancouver  Dsilj 
Prorince,  stated  the  broadcasting  oi 
news  had  passed  from  the  stages  o; 
a  public  service  to  become  a  publi; 
nuisance.  He  said  from  Vancouve 
alone  30  news  broadcasts  were  sei: 
out  daily,  and  he  multiplied  this  by 
total  of  stations  across  Canada.  li 
contrast  he  said  only  four  broadetet! 
daily  were  broadcast  from  Lender. 
England,  for  all  the  United  KlngdoE 

He  said  he  was  not  criticizing  tht 
Canadian  Press,  the  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  or  individm 
radio  stations,  but  was  attacking  thi 
system  which  had  been  allow^  tc 
grow  up.  He  felt  the  present  sysMa 
caused  confviskm.  In  the  dark  <h}i 
of  1940  there  were  only  half  this  num 
ber  of  news  broadcasts  in  B.  C.,  siv 
he  felt  conditions  today  did  not  wir 
rant  the  increase.  He  suggested 
protest  should  be  made  against  tk 
multiplicity  of  broadcasts,  and  tb 
the  newsgathering  and  broadcasdg 
bodies  be  asked  to  make  a  surveys: 
that  a  system  more  in  keeping  wic 
the  needs  of  the  people  could  bt 
worked  out. 

Only  one  despatch  originated  daii) 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  variou 
forces  of  the  United  Nations  he  sak 
and  this  served  all  foiur  editk>m  i 
the  metropolitan  papers  in  the  son 
original  form.  For  radio  consunif 
tion  it  was  reworded  and  redruie: 
to  appear  as  a  different  story  mo;' 
times  dally.  He  also  criticized  tb 
principle  of  commercial  sponsoring  c 
news  broadcasts. 


HEAD  SCIENCE  WRITERS 

Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Associatiem  of  Science  Writers 
are:  President,  Robert  D.  Potter,  sci¬ 
ence  editor  of  The  American  Weekly; 
and  secretary  -  treasurer,  Captain 
Stephen  J.  McDonough,  AUS,  Office 
of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army. 
Committee  appointments  include  How¬ 
ard  Blakeslee,  the  Associated  Press, 
chairman  of  the  President’s  Advisory 
Committee;  William  Laurence,  The 
New  York  Times,  chairman  of  the 
War  Advisory  Committee;  Gobind  B. 
Lai,  International  News  Service, 
chairman  of  the  program  committee. 
A  special  publication  committee  has 


Direct  Phone  Service 
With  Russia  Set  Up 

The  first  messages  ever  transmits 
directly  by  telephone  from  the  Son 
Union  to  the  U.  S.  or  sent  abre 
from  Moscow  to  any  foreign  count- 
since  the  start  of  the  war  in  Hus 
were  received  last  week  by  varic- 
news  agencies  and  newspapers  repf; 
.sented  in  Russia. 

The  service  has  been  established  c- 
pecially  for  the  use  of  government?:: 
bassies  and  news  services,  providi: 
for  the  first  time  immediate  conb 
between  the  U.  S.  and  the  Sov“ 
Union. 


The  advertising  director  of  a  paper  that 
uses  the  Haskin  Information  Service  was 
looking  over  the  package  of  returns  from 
subscribers.  He  noticed  that  a  large 
number  of  people  were  having  trouble 
with  ants,  inside  the  houses  and  outside 
on  the  lawns.  These  subscribers  were 
inquiring  about  literature  telling  how  to 
combat  these  pests.  He  took  a  hand 
full  of  the  coupons  across  the  street  to 
the  nearest  drug  store  amd  came  back 
with  copy  for  a  special  ad  on  insecticides.  This  smart  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  lost  no  time  in  acting  on  the  tip* — it  pays  to  advertise. 

The  HmntiMgten  Herald  Dispatch  (16,812  M)  hat  renewed  far  this  terriei. 


foe  OCTOBER  9 
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Mechantcal  Hygiene! 

Machines,  like  men,  must  be  healthy  to  do  their 
best  work — essentially  a  matter  of  mechanical 
hygiene.  The  good  machinist  knows  that 

healthy  machine  is  a  clean  machine; 

A  healthy  machine  is  properly  lubricated; 
A  healthy  machine  is  in  proper  adjustment. 

The  prescription  for  production  is  to  keep  your 

Linotype  healthy — it  pays  (aside 

from  being  a  necessary  wartime  |||^^|» 

measure  for  preservation).  Let  it 

keep  on  working  with  a  smile! 


Stt  in  Unotifpe  Caalon  Old  Face 


J'KI.NTEI)  IN  I'. 


J.  WUlfer  f! 


No  wonder  the  bombers  choose  Before  your  next  journey  to  the 

evening  for  their  most  effective  briefing  room,  investigate  the 

work.  Less  outside  interference—  South's  largest  market  and  par- 

more  actual  influence— a  thor-  ticularly  The  Houston  Press.  Now 

ough  coverage  job  in  Houston's  more  than  ever  The  Press  repre- 

173,438*  metropolitan  area  sents  a  vital  yet  economical  fac- 

homes,  at  amazingly  low  cost  tor  in  completing  the  desired 

per  home.  coverage  picture. 
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